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THE BRmSH SHAN STATES. 

T«k Shans are the most widely diffused, and preliaLIy 
the nidst numerous of the peoples of Indo-Cbina. Their 
boundaries extend fiom Manipur to the Oulf of Siam. 

They overlap oil Burma and extend so far into Ytmium 
that it is a question whether there are not mure Shans 
than. Chinamen m that province of the Middle Kingdom. 

If. as Monsieur Temcn de La Couperld maintain^ the 
original seat of the race was in Ssiich'uen, the nation has 
moved less from its original home than any other of the 
Indo-Chinese races, and is, in fact, almost sdii lit touch with 
its l^thplnCe. Ancient Shan o^ition speaks of a great 
and united kingdom north of their present most northern 
limits. The iradidon, however, is ^nt, and the national 
power of coherence is apparently even fainter. The race , 
is now divided into three main branches, each of which 
arrogates to itself the national name of Tai. These branches ^ 
are. the Siamese, the Laos, and the British Shans. Tlic • 
Siamese aspirate the / and call themselves That, or Great 
Shans. Their northern tributaries they stj'le Lao and our * 
new subjects Nyo, The British Shans, while retaining for . 
themselves the title of Tal, ahbw the Siamese the benefit 
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«f their aspirate, hut alivays speak of the Lao tribw 33 
Yto. All th(»e have difTerent alphabets. TheShaa^ 35 
it will Le most coavenient to call our subjects (though the 
wonl is Burmese) to distinguish them ffom the** other 
braoches of the Tai family, and the L^os can make tliem- 
sclvcs mutually understood, but Siamese lifers so ^fidel)' 
from both, that all but ihc liiosC fragmentary conversation 
is impossible. Of the tliree main divisions the Siamese is 
the only branch that has held together as a united kingdtun. 
The Laos ate broken up into many States, btvt the counEr>- 
of the Shans is even more sub*dtv‘ided, and the pritKi]xalities 
vary in siie from an area exceeding iluu of the most 
extensive English county to the dimensions of a modest 
private esrute. This tendency to break up is seemingly a 
national defect, but it was greatly ft^tered by Burmese 
policy. The broken character of the conntrj, w hich is an 
uneven plateau, Eplit up by numerous high ranges running 
from nonb to south, no doubt impressed ttsdr upon Ihe 
people, and esaggeruted a s^fugative tendency, which 
seems, however, to be inherent in the national character. 
The savage hills which close in on cver^* side the valley uf 
Mong Pwoa naturally suggested and easily established an 
independence w'hich the sloth or indiHertnce of the chiefs 
oi Mdi^ Nai (MonL 1 shall ihroughuut give the Shan 
names, adding the Burmc^ only where the latter seems 
to be the more generally known) did not oppose and 
eventually reengnired. In the same way wldu stretchs 
of broken billMtountr)' or unproductive uplands, sudi as lie 
between the modem states of ,Moog N*ai and M 6 ng Pan and 
Mckmai, gradually led to the cutting oflf of the Utter tw^o 
from the parent State, and such natural boundaries made it 
cv^wheft^easy forthe Burmese conciuerors to cam- out 
liiciT poiic^v xo divitJe and gfo^xm. 

Even, however, ui thq days before ttm establishment 
^ Burmese rule, the Slum country, Canibawsa as ft is 
reqoimily e^lod, was, according to universal modem asser¬ 
tion. divided into the Ko Shan Pyi, the Nine Shm Stales. 
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Want of colicsicn has had the natural and fatal ntsult of 
\vaiit of nacconal pride* No national hlatodan Is, thcfefQFc, * 
CO bo found, and it has hitherto impossible to draw up 
an orderly history of any, even of the Wgtast, existing 
Stated, ft appears, however, more tlian prohaHc tliat the 
Nine Shall States will prove to be a mere hlstorica] cx- 
pr 4 ssion, and that they no more liad a coniemporaoeous 
existence than the Saxon I leptaichyt Even, the Hat of 
names of tliese States, as given by the best in formed 
modem Shans, varies, and in every ense ii leaves out Senwi 
(Theitmi), the largest of the Cis-Solwcen States, and omits 
all mention of the States east of tliat river- Senwi was so 
much the most tyctenajve and powerful of the Western 
States, that it was looked upon iis the natural rival and 
balance of tlic Ko Shan I^yi. The must widely snpportt^ 
list of these Nine States may, however, be given. They 
art MongNai, Mdng Pai (Mobyi), Yang Hye(NyaungjTTt), 
Miing Mit (Mcmdt), J\Iohlaing, Mohnin. Mogauog, Kale, 
and Samchok (Thaung 'riuit). But in place of some of 
these, Moda, Kantigyi, and Wuntho are subatituteil, and 
in the Jibsence of their connected history a mere list of 
names is as destitute of value as of intemsL The name 
of Ko Shan Pyi is even sometimes appltei] solely to tlie 
stxaUed Tatchi (Shan-Chinese) Stat^ north of Senwir 
acknowledging the authority of the Chinese Empire 

.\g far as history goes back the Shans and the Burmese 
have been connected, either as rulen, subjects, or allies, * 
In tlic clevervtli oentory the Pagan ting took Keing 
Tiingi the most easterly of the Trans-Salween States. 
Two centuries bter KubJai Khiui look Pagan and broke 
up the Burmese Monarchy. In die fourteenth and Hficettth * 
centuritis we find Shans mling over aB Northern Burma, 
with their capitals at Sagaing or AvTi, antbng other places. 
All this time and for years before and after the Shan 
country was the hghting ground of the Chinese and 
Burmese. Rcseandi may gradually draw up a con tinuous 
history, but it will be of interest to the speciiilists and to * 
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the antlcju^riaii rathiir tlian lo the orJinary reader, W' iih 
the establishment of the Ala^uig. Puya dynasty in Burma, 
Buiroe^ atitbority was finaJIy extended over the Shans. 
The earlier ntonarcha of iftat line came near to annexing 
the whole oouniry occupied by the Tai race,^ and overthrew 
the most remote and jiowerful branch, tn 1767 Shin 
Byu-Shin took Ayuthia by storm, and the King of isiatn 
was killed in the assault- Hut Oriejiral hordes, though 
they quickly emit), do not so reatliSy retain. The con¬ 
quests were not maintained. Only nineteen years after the 
destruction of the ancient Siamese capital, Siamese invaders, 
following ofi the i^heds of a routed Burmese army, laid 
siege to Tavoy, not more than one hundred miles from 
htaulmcm, the capital of the present British province of 
Tenasserim. 

But chough Burmese arms did no more than sweep 
Siam and the Laos, they retained a firm hold of ilie Shan 
States. Burmese troops garrisoned Keing Tung and 
Keing Hong on the upper waters of the .Mekong, and 
when Siam strove thirty-four years ago to extend tier 
colonics north of Kclngntai (Zirnm^), the Shans united 
with their Burman rulers to drive back the invaders of 
Keing Tung. The Bunnan grip was suongt ami the rule 
not too burdensome, and the Shans were prosperous, con- 
teitied, .ind Wealthy, With the de^th of King Mindon 
and the accession of King Thtbaw all, however, w.is 
* cltanged, I'he lethargy of the sovereign and the (LX- 
travagance of KIs queen caused the ruin of the Shan 
Stales. Huge sums of money in the way of benevolences 
were exacted from the luU-dilefa. States and portions of 
States were sold over the head of the reigning [Xitentate. 
Any man, Sbnn or Burmese, who possessed the necessary 
wealth, had but to go to the Burmese Conn, begin bribery 
with the Secretaries, who established a hereditary' dalm for 
him, substantiate this by more money with the Ministers of 
State, and finally buy the territory outright for a round 
sum from the monarch hunsclf. The process was es- 
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ptitisiTC^ for the pAjrch^ser h;id then lo engage the aniijKSrt 
of the Burm.in exarchs in die Stian hills lo cdablc him to 
establish himselfi nnd not unscldom he was Jockeyed by a 
liighcu* bid nmiic by the rulin' in possessimi, or by another 
speculator. But whoever eventually prevaiknl, die popula- 
.liofw was ground down and nobbed of a!) it possessed. 
RuinCil cuhis'aton: took to the fulls and joined the following 
'of some recogni^etl freebooter, and the system of dsjixilty 
whidi had been clcvitloped in Hunna by the cunning and 
greed of tnmisters like the Taingda Mingyi, took, in the 
Shan States, mtm: of an mitc|>endeiit roblicr type, The 
large'State of SenwS (Thcjnni) had already for some years 
been convulsed by the rebellion of u militan' leader. Sang 
^ Hai, against hb chief, and die infection stxin spread on all 
sides. For a time, however, the disi urban res were merely 
local, and were less or more kept in control by the Eunnesc 
ofltciaTs, Four years after King Thibaw's accession, how¬ 
ever, there broke out a direct rebcdlion Burmon 

nile. 

The Soivhpa (Sawbuu is the Burmese form) of Mbng 
Nai (Mono) has always taddy claimed and been allowed 
die first place among the tributary Shan chiefs. The 
extent of his territory was greater tiuin that of any other 
State except Senwi. Jlis capital was by far the wealddest ^ 
and largest in the hills, and it was the residence of the 
chief Burmese olnciaL A daughter of the late prince had , 
been die favourite queen of Mindvn Min. and her indtumce 
or the kings own partiality had led to the grtat exteusioa 
of Miing^Nai influence, The accession of King Thibaw 
was die begiiining of a rude change. The Miing .\ai . 
queen was tlmown into prison. t.aige sums of money 
were arbitrarily demanded from the Sowh|)a, 1 jer brother* 

These were paid, but the obedience of die Shan Prince • 
apparently only irritated the Burmese king. The district 
of Jldng Sat Was handed Over lo' the Sowhpa of Mting • 
Pan; a State which had itedf Iwen in the post a partion . 

^cf the great Miing Nai principality. In the same way 
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an&tliu' Trans-Salivecn tract, Miing Pu* was detached anJ 
given M> the son of the ag<td child of Slokmai, territory 
which also ivid been a former Da*Hmu or sword fief of 
the Miing Nai house. All this was endured, impatiently 
indeed, but still without open rupture, by Kun Kye, the 
Mdng Nai ruler. His anger found a vent in the mona or • 
less secret fomenting of revolts by the ceded tracts against 
their new possessors, and in freebooting raids on the villages 
of the favoured Sowhpas; but he slid acknowledged the 
authority of the tyrant When, however, these wrongs 
were followed by the erection of Keing Tong into a 
iseparate State, the endurance of Kun Kye u'ns worn 
out Keiog Tong lies west of the Salween, and its 
frontiers reach t<:i within a tnerning's walk of thtf Mung 
Nai cHpiial. This last dismentbennent, therefore, seemed 
to threaten the final ruin of the Sowhpa. The bitterness 
of the injury was aggravated by the person to whom 
Kdng Tong was given. Tivet Nga Lu u'as a man of no 
birth. His fattier was a fisbennan at the great Kaw ferry. 
The new chief had been a monk, and was unfrocked for 
il^;rant sin with a woman of the Mting Nai family, living 
in Mandalay. The ruling Shans arc as proud of their 
birth as any Highiand loiid or G^man baron, and Kun 
Kye is a man of very strong rtd^ious feelings. The 
injury and tlie still more galling insulc roused him to fury, 

, The Burmese garrison, in tlie town of Mdng Nai, w-as 
imddenly smrounded and attacked. But three volleys, 
trere fired, and then the troops of the guard, who after 
the manner of declining monarchies, like the soldiers of 
the pnetorbh guard, the Mamdukesi, tite Varangians, were 
foreigners, Wontho Shans, broke ami fled. Of the five 
hundred men th^t held the Burman post only a, few escaped 
with their lives. 

An avenging force was iromedbueTy sent from Mandalaj* 
and in accordance with the insidious Bumian policy, con* 
tingenis from several of die Westerly and Northerly Shan 
States were demanded, and marched along with die Bunnese 
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on iiliing Nau On the other hand, so vend diScfe, ntiibcd^ 
with Srdog NaJ by the ti<H of relationship, csteent, and 
hatred of Burman oppression, joiaetl Kun iCyc. The con* 
test was. however, unequal, and Mong Nai, with his cotI’ 
federates, the chieftains of Wang Nong, Miing Sit, Miing 
Pieiit and Loksofc (Vatsauk), were driven back and look 
t^ug^ in the capita.] of the great Trans*SaIween State of 
Keing Tung. Here limj' were secure, for the Keing Tung 
prince had, some time previously, put to death the Burmese 
official and his guard of thlrlj' men, who affected to control 
hi.s actions and exact money from Hts State, and the Bunuan 
Government, unable to avengo the injury, had .iffccied to 
deny the fact. Any Idea that the Burman leader might 
have fonnetl of pURuIt beyond the Salween Was prevented 
by more pressing work west of iliat river. Although tlic 
Sowhpa had fled, his subjects kept up a harassing war on the 
invaders. The capital, w'ith its multitude of rcjtgious houses 
and temples* was burnt to the ground, hut Twet Nga Lu, who 
had now beoi granted the titie of Sowhpa of Keing Tong 
and Mdng I'Toi, was not able, even with the aid of the Bur* 
man troops, to establish his authority over the latter State* 
The rutued villages soon found it more prontahle to attack 
adjoining States than to oppose the Burmese. Every State 
that had profited ly the wrongs of Miing Nai; every State 
that now assisted In iisioppressiotiiWas harded and plundered, 
and the vengeance of Mong Nai plunged the whole Cis* 
Salween territory into aimrchy, State ’waned oti St:ite; 
village on village ; bands of free lances infested the roads* 
and all trade was stopped. Except on the remote hillsides 
cultivation almost ceas^, The fertile ricelands of the 
valleys were, too, exposed to the robber bands; the sowot 
knew not -who would reap, and in too many cas^ the right¬ 
ful fanner was dead or himself shouldered a nuttchlock 
instead of guiding the plough. This was the stale of nffaiis 
in the Shan States when Mondaky was occupied by Sir 
Harry Prendeigast in December, 1883, The Burmese 
troops had already then been withdrawn, and the hillinen 
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were left to themselves. The inter-state quarrels were now 
carried on with fiercer energy; the robber bands increased 
in numbers and boldness; the plain lands w'ere almost 
nniversalty abandoned, atid the villagers stockaded them¬ 
selves on hill tops. 

In the meantime the fugitive chiefs . in Keing still 

in ignorance ol events on the Irrawaddy, had fonmed a 
confederacy. Amcrng those who escaped the massacre of 
theroj-al princes in Mandalay, on King Thibaw's accession 
in 1^79, was a young man who went by the name of the 
Umbin Prince, taking his title from a small township in the 
present Minbu district on the Irrawaddy. His father was 
the Eing-she-niin (heir apparent) in tlic Pagan king's time, 
but w'os i^assed over in 185 a, because the Burmr^ wanted 
peace, and this prince was pledged to fight, and, indeed, was ‘ 
popularly known as " the War Prince." Mind6n Min 
therefore succeeded Uie deposed Pagan king, but there was 
an understanding that the War Prince, or bis issue, should 
folbw on the throne. The Limbin Prinra wasillegitimaie. 
His mother was a dancing-gtri. His fadier, die Eiag-she- 
min, was murdeied in the rebellion of 1S66. Mevertiidess, 
his memory still lived in tlic hearts of the Burmese, and 
none of his descendwis would have escaped the bloody 
policy of King Thibaw. The princeling, therefore, shared 
lus head, donned the yellow robe of the Noble Order, and 
escaped In this di^ulsc to Rangoon. He was good-lot^ng, 
had 3 taking ma nn er, and was above the average of intelli'' 
gence. The In^ Government, therefore, took him by the 
hand after a time, and he was appointed magiatrate of a 
small township in the Tenasstirim province. In this 
cqacity, however, his intelligence degenerated into craft, 
and his taking manner assumed the fomi of venality. 
Before very long the young had to be retired on a 

small pension. Hb energies now cook another direction, 
and he entered into connespondence with Uic fugitive Shan 
^nhpas. Their cause had been taken up by the Trans- 
Salwecn chiefs, and an alliance to overthrow tho power of 
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King Thibniv, at leiist m the Shan States, had been nlread)' 
formed. The Liitibtii suggested that the rteiJt would he 
more seniie and permanent If he were placed on. the thinnc 
of King Thibaw. The offer was accepted, and he ivas 
invited to assume tlie lead of the allied forces, l ie set out 
accordingly from Maulnieiii and reached Keiug Tungoii tlie 
loth December, 1685, nbom three weeks before the occupa' 
lion of Mandalay and before the Trans-Salwetn chieftains 
knew even that tliere was-war between tlie Bnlisb arms and 
the Bitrmesc king, The aspiring pnnceling knew ft well 
enoiiglt, but he kept Ins information to himself, Imme¬ 
diately after his arrival a general meeting of the Trans- 
Salween Sowhpas and their fugitive brethren fmm the 
W est was held, and it was there formnlly tlecidcd : 1. That 
it was necessary for the restoration of peaces religion, and 
tnidct that there should be a Sii:tecaiii authority in the Shan 
States. 2. That ft'ititout such a sii/emin authority the 
existing anardty could not be quelled, for no one Sowhpa 
could hope to unite all others under Ills leadership, 3. 
That the Limbin Prince, therefore, was the most suitable 
person for this position. 4, That therefore all the sub¬ 
scribing chiefs bound themselves to support the Limbin 
Prince against King riiibaw with men, money, and arms, 
and would not sheath sword till he was firmly established. 
In return the Limbin Prince undertook to remit all iaxiis (a 
concession which the chiefs style " unparalleled in history ’7, 
and to require obeisance from the Sowhpas only once in 
three years instead of annually. An oath of confederacy 
was then taken, and letters announcing tlic resolutions come 
to were forwarded to the chief Sowhpas of the Western 
States. Hach confederate supplied a body of armed meni 
and already in March, 1886, the fugitive chieftaiuS were again 
cstablislied in their States, and the Limbin l^rince set up for 
himself wliat he ^*led a palace in tlie pleasant and fertile 
valley of the Tampak. at Manjm. east of the Vong H wc lake. 

The promise seemed fair^ but tt was very far from 
restoring peace to tlie States, The usiirpera who were dis- 
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plactKl by the newly-restored canfederatea tli’d hol tamely 
neqtiicsce in diis reverse of fortune. The chieftains who 
had leagued with the Burmese in the attack on MSng Nai 
feared that their dominions wouki suggest themselves only 
too obviously to the Linibin as rewards for his faithful 
servants. Long and bitter eicpericnce had led the S^ans. 
to look upon all promises as falBiIcss, and cajoltngs as mere 
lines to destruction. Ac this very moment also^ Myiniaing. 
a rebel prince whom British arms had driven out of the 
plains of Burma, apfjcared In the north of the Shaii border¬ 
land and cl gimwi the support of ihe iributart' chlefmiiis. 
in self-defence, or from a convection that tltis was tlicir only 
chance of safety, these western rulers, therefore, along with 
the deposed Sowtipas, gave tht!; new candidate to sove¬ 
reignty their allegianee, and thus, under dUforent names, the 
tnicr-staic war went on and the plunderers Cdiitinuotl their 
raids without intermission. The diaiih of tlie MyitLcalng 
Prince, of fever, in August, rSS6, did not avail Limhin 
anything. The States which openly or secretly had taken 
up the nval cause, were now so far compromisi^ that they 
hoped for do mercy hom the Ltmbin party, and carried on 
the war in a simple struggle for existence. The Shan 
system of warfare b merely tlic oh! border foray. A battil 
is collected, swoops down on a district, lifts the cattle, 
carnes off eveiy'thing portable, and burns the rest The 
band then breaks up, and the forces collected for revenge 
simply repeal the proce-^ in the offending or some otlier 
territorj’. In thbwrayj though the Limbin confederacy had 
mucli the better of the fighting, tlie misery inflicted on the 
population was equal everywhere, l-fundreds of quiet 
agricuUurbts and traders who had been burnt out, had fled 
from die fei of lt,^aad having no stomach for fighting, left 
the country altogether. Many went east of the Salweiut to 
Keing Tung, or the Laos States, some to Karonni, and 
others to llurtna. The country was left to the freebooters, 
and it seamed probable that the cessation of cultivation 
would drive even titem from the couttirv. 
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This was the condidon of Lite States for iht* firsi 
melve months after our annexation of Upper Burma. 
Wth the act^uisltlon of that terrEiory the responsibiJIty 
of suzerainty over Ute Shan States had al&o devoIveMl 
upon us. Hut at first nothing waf? kncn*ifn of the way in 
which pthe hillmen would regMd British overlordsfnp, and 
nt> action was fiosstble uniU the larger dacoit bands in die 
new piovtnce had been broken up and subdued. It was. 
therefore, exactly a year before any expedition was sent 
into the hills. During that time the ppnctpal Sowbpas 
outside of the Ltmbin party had sent messengers accept¬ 
ing British orerloidshtp, and begging for immediate 
support against tlie destroying bands that wnrted in the 
ruune of the Limbia. The dacoir leaders, who cqptd no 
longer maintain themselves in the low country, found 
secure shelter on the otl^hirts of the plateau, and were 
able to recTiut their forces from the ranks of ruined hill- 


villagers. The Limbiii Prince enlarged his views, and 
secretly sent letters and flags, and made indiscriminate 
premises of reward and o0lce to the more proiiiuncitt of 
the dacoit leaders in Burma, to be awarded when he 
should be settled on the Golden Throne in Mandalay. 
Prominent among the pleaders for British support was the 
Sawbwa of Vong Hwe (N yaungj'wc). At the end of 18S6, 
he alone of the Southem Shan Chiefs was able to make 
head against th« followets ol the Pretender. Laika 
(Legya), Mijng KUng (Malngkaing), and Kisi-hlonsun 
had been burnt and ravaged from end to end, and their 
rulers dri%*tai into ilight until tiic storm-wave had ebbed 
again. The wealth of the Yong Hwe State, and the 


support which he derived from the natural strength which * 
the possession of his great lake gave him, ^enabled Kun 
On, the Sowhpa. to ofler a more effectual resistance, but 
he was hard pressed, and all through the rains of i8fl6 
his messenj^ua, with assurances of loyalty to the Bridah 
Government and eatreatits for assistance, came hard on 
the heels of one another, and grew more and more uegene. 
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In Janitarj', 1887, dierefoPC; a atroi^j force uiitler Colontl 

(now tieneral) Stcdnian, ivftb two politiciii officersi, marehed 

up to Yong Hwe. The resistsnoe encountered was verj- 

slight and absolutely Insagnificant, Such brushes as there 

wtre occurred nath bands mostly in alliance with the 

dacoits of the plains. Chief among the supportof 

these malcontents was the Loksoh (Vatsauk) Sowhpar 

I lls situation^ not far from the edg-e of the plateauj brought 

him a |mo(itab|e trade in the sale of powder, shot, and 

guns to the ba^ittJ of the plains, and not uitseldom 

Lofcsok contingents Joined ivitli the professional oiarauJers 

and brought acceptable booty to the Sowhpa. This chief 

was also prominent among the supjiorters of the Limbin, 

and forpmoat in the attack on Kun On of Yong Jlwe, his 

half-brother. Attempts were made to persuade Loksofc 

of the foUy of resisting British nr^j but in and even 

the ludicrously rapid dislodgniL'nt of his main force from a 

fortified camp six miles north of ihe loivti of Yong Hwe 

failed to warn his stubborn pride. He was oiioivcd a 

rnoiitb to consider and lo consult with his brothers of the 

confederacy. In the meantime all the chiefs of tile 

western fringe of the plateau hailed wdih delight the 

arrival of a jiowier which pmmisctl to put an end to ajl 

discord. The tiumerous petty rulers of the Mydat (The 

Middle- or Border-landJ, whose authority extended over 

from two or three, lo twenty or thirty villages to each 

State, were too weak to be anytlting but the tools or 

victims of their more powerful neighbours, and to them 

the arrival of a suiterain authority was in very truth 

rescue from utter rum. Their ready subroissiort was 

•therefore a matter of course, but it was sincere and not 

time-serving. ^ That of the more |iowerful rulers of hlong 

Pai (MobyiJ and Laiitftn, and of Somka and Sakoj, was 

of infinitely gneater importance and value, and at once 

jushfied the expcdhkm, and offered an example tu the 

more easterly States. Tlie Sowhpa of Mong Pai. whose 

territory bcmdeis Lower Burma, had long been known 

* 
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to Wish for British author! in ili« Shan States, and years 
ago iiad boldly suggested a scheme which was l>ctter in 
accordance with Buritiaii practice than with ctvilued good 
faith. Now that die tiopes of die septuagenarian chief 
were realized, he extended all hla intluence as father of 
the hllhchicfs, and wrote advising a general and immediate 
submission. 

The Loksok chief received this counsel, but remained 
stubborn.. The JJiing Fai Sowhpa's age commanded 
respect, and implied expci'kiicc, and liis reign, excending 
throughout that of four Burman kings, had procured for 
him a reputation for diplomaqr, which even his enemies 
admitted under the name of wilmess. NeverthelcM, 
Saw Waing would not be i>ersuaded that British ways 
were not as those of the Burmese, nor that promises of 
free pardon held out to him by thi^ British iwlitical officer 
were not meant to lure him to a prison. He conemued 
his dealings with the Free Companions of the plain, 
threatened the aimmunicatiuiis of the Exiiediitonaiy 
Force, and called upon tlie tiastcm chiels to hold by 
their oath of confetleracy. .Accordingly, after Fort 
Stedman had been begun for the accommodoiron and 
protection of the guard of tlie Supunntendeni of the 
Shau States, a column marched towards Loksok, Saw 
VVaing was given every opportunity for repentance. The 
marches were sliort, and letters and messengers were sent 
to him rcpeatedl)'. but when Colonel Swct«ihaifi''s force 
was only a few miles liom the capital, the Sowhpa fled, 
and with him went his father, the chief of the neighbouring 
State of M(}ng Fein. . 4 fter arrangements had been made 
for tlie adminlstmtiofi of the two States until a new • 
Sowhpa could be appointed, the column moved slowly 
eastwards, and Saw Waing, diuling Mong TCm and his 
other friends but cold comforters and reluctant backers, 
crossed tltc SalUi*eeti, ami took refuge in his old retreat, 
Kcidg Tung, where he has since remained. The events 
of Loksok had a decisive rnffuehce with tlic Ltntbin 
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cotifedeniitiM, Thdr Uetcrminau'an had been already 
shaken by the IcUnira of the Superintendent and by tbe 
H.xll*timed counsel of the Mong; Pat Sowbpa. On the 
top of this came another inddent. chafacteristtcally Shan, 
and disilt U'jtli in a way which convinced the liiJI-men of 
british good faith. Atnong the chiefs who had mrly 
submitted to British suzerainty were, as has been ^ready 
noted those of Laika, Mdng KHng and Klsf-Mansani. 
nffi eial s had matle formal submission both in Mandalay 
and Fort Stedman. and from the latter place carried home 
the news of the march on Loksok. All th^ States had 
been burnt from end to end by the limbin confederates. 

Not an acre had been cultivated, and all their cattle had 
been driven south or ^ten. The chiefs easily pcrsuadetl 
themselves tiiat thdr assistance might be useful to the 
Political Officer, nnd they were very- firmly convinced 
that such nn enterprise could hardly fail to result in 
revenge and plunder for themselves. They thciefore 
gathered all tlic men they could and descended upon 
M ling Pwon, the nearest of the Limbin confederates, and 
the one ofimng biist hopes of booty, since its tvalls of 
hills kept off all but the most determined invaders, and its 
chief was a man more prompt to raid other States than 
to wait to be attacked in his owiu Mbug Pwon is small. 
Tbc attack was sudden and in force, and In a few da)'s 
the allied chiefs had ovemm the northern part of the 
Stale, and peitetralotl to widiin atven or .eight miles of 
the capita]. They announced that they were fighting in 
the name and the authority of the British, Miing 
Fwon, white sturdily opposing the attack, wrote to the 
Superintendent, pointing out that this action did not 
correspond with the tenor of the letters calling upon him 
to submit, ■'As a result, the British column marched to 
MOng Pwon, and a small party of mcruated men pro¬ 
ceeded to the front and stopped' the fighting by tlie simple 
process of taking up a ijosiiion midway between the two 
fortes. .An officer went op to the Laika camiiv and after 
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5 ome pariey, brought down the allJed loaders; ta the .\Uiog 
position. A few m mu its' conversation brought 
about a satisfactory result. The MOng Pwon Sorrbfja w;is 
convinced that no treachery bad been practised against 
him. The invading leaders were promised an tinciolestied 
retreat on condition that tliey marched immediatsly. The 
ebiefe were reprimanded for the too great zeal they and 
their officers had displayed, and Moog Pwon, vvho piques 
himself upon his good shooting, was so pleased when 
he heard that he personally bad picked off several of 
the enemy, that he feasted the entire invading fiirce tliat 
night, and supplied them with rice ennttgh to carry them 
home. 

The results of diis somewhat ludicrous seulement were 
immedtaie and far-reaching* The M^ng I’won prince ^'ms 
the most prominent figiire among titc Limbln confederates. 
He is a btau-uy man in the prime of life, and repre¬ 
sented the fighting leader. He has also a rude elotjucnce 
and an impetuous vi^ur of mind which marked him out no 
Jess as the chief in thdr councils, He promptly accepted 
British supreniiic)'. and wrote to all his alN^'s^ moat of whom 
were also his reJatloos* (hat the true aq^erain had now 
arrived, and. that the LtmHn Prince ctinld do no better 
than accept the terms offered him by the Chief Comtnis- 
Stoner. The Mdng Pwon Sowhpa's decision soon over¬ 
bore whatever scruples the other chieftains might have, and 
they resolved to submiL But they were bound down by a 
vow not to abandon their Prince, and the Limbin was told 
to decide for himself, but was at the same time prevented 
from taking to llighi. He was ai Mong Nal, ami professed 
to be too unwidi to move. Accordingly a party of 
rides of the ayth Punj,ibis, with a political ofRcfir, marched 
to the capitaL After no small amount of Haggling for an 
enlarged allowance, the Prince ^‘agreed" to proceed to 
Rangoon. Thereupon the Mcing Nai Sowhpa, as premier 
chief, retiucsted permissioa to hoist the British flag. This 
was done with great formality'' in the large open space In 
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front of the Sowhpa’s his palace. The bugle sounded 

a salute. Capiam Wallace's fifty nfles presented anna: the 
Sowitpa's bantl broke into a triuio pliant measure, and the 
entire popuhulon bowed down, and did obeisauce to the 
new flag and the new suzerain thus established In the Shan 
Statu.s. 

The result was Immediate and gratjf^dng. Within three 
months of tlic arrival of Dritish troops In the Shan hills the 
whole of the Southern Shan States hillierward of tlie 
Salvrecn river.submitted practically without a blow, for the 
shots fired by the Lofcsofc malcontent might have been 
counted with ease. The Llmbin confederacy u'as dissolved, 
and the Prince sent on an aifowance to Calcutta; peace 
iKis restored, ami undisturbed communlcatton opent^ up 
between State and State for the first time for six years. 
With this satisfactory' commencement of our authority 
aiiiotigs,t tlie Shnns, the open season of 18S6-7 came to 
an end. 

In the nortlierrt States aflairs had also gone wdl, though 
the success was not so irtrlking or so complete as in the 
south. The most prominent chief of the north was the 
Sowhfia of Sipaw (Thibaw). This nian has had a caneer 
which a desire for credibility would prevent most novelist 
from giving 10 their htuno. He was connected with the 
Nldi^ Nai house, and refused to |Oln the Hurmese armies 
in the overthrow of Kun Kye, The motive seemed 
generoiK, tmt was more probably politic. Nevertheless, 
the immediate result was the Sowhpa's own overthrow. 
Sipaw is easily approached from Mandalay, and is, indeed, 
no more than tea moderate marches from the royal city of 
gems. The Sowhpa had to lly before the king whose 
name was taken from iheStaie; His countf^' fdl a prey to 
the anarchy which was then universal throughout the Shan 
Statj^ and the chief could find a refugis nowhere but in 
Bnush leitjtary. He settled in a Shan suburb of 
^goon. and supported himself by selling his jewels, 
lie was follow'cd into exile by his hereditary retainers, 
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a l»o<iy <jf mcrt irrhuni evcr>‘ Shan chief keeps about him, 
men whose fachcni and gFamlfathcrs have Kpejjt their lives' 
in the service of the house, as sword-bearers, almotwiirs, 
chenu, betd-box, ^iig. or 3ltp£»er bearers^ men living on 
his bounty and devoted to his wants. Like the Orang- 
Rajah«of the hlalay Stares, they are insolvent and rajia-' 
dous in prosp^it^>; but it n^utd hardly be fair to say that 
the hatred thus rousexl against them ensures thdr fifleh'ty 
in adversity. Over thero, as over all his subjerts, the 
chieftain has powhr of life and death, and the Sipaw 
Sovrh|}a shot two of lik retainers almost within hairing 
of the inhabitants of Govemmem House. He 
brought up for trial before the TEccorder In Rangctoii, 
He calmly avowed the crime ; said his servants 'vrere 
plouiiig to poison him ; disowned all knowledge of English 
law, and denied that he was subject to it- Me claltued 
to be a sovereign prince and extra iegjcs. NevErthcTess he 
was sentenced to deaili, and the sentence was natuially 
commuted to one of transportation for life For about 
a yciir he remained a prisoner in Rangoon gaol, and was 
tlicn released on condition that be left llritish territory for 
over. He made his way to Eastern Karenni, where 
Sawiapaw, chief of the Yang Sarai, boasted Indqiendenci: 
of all his neighbours, Shan, Siamese, Burmese, Chinese, or 
Engliiih. Sawlapaw was connected with the Sipaw house, 
and hitl'inen of ail countries arc tenacious of rclaiionsiiip. 
Kmi Seing was 5iip|)orted as became his rank: hb scattered 
retainers gathered round him again, and when Mandalay 
fell Sawiajxisv supplied funds and men which enabled the 
fugitive once more; to cstablbh himself in the Statu of 
Si|>aw. The Sowiipa uits ambitious but shrewi]; he was * 
absolutely unscrupulous, but hts mlsfurtmn^s had taught 
him craft. He held back just long enough to avoid tjcing 
premaiimi In a declaiatloti of submission to British autho¬ 
rity. and yet sent in letters early enough to claim the credit 
of ^luntaneiiy. When it was detenmnod diat the peace of 
Burma, not tlian that of the Shan States, b(^nd the 
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British Government to take ov<^ the sueerojTity of the 
coupwy, the Sowhpa himsdi* paid a visit to Mandalay, was 
present at tlie New \e3rs jianulc theie, and obtained frum 
the enthusiasm of the moment and the gJamour of his 
eventful career, terms which were perhaps more liberal 
dtan justice demanded. The north, like the ix^t the 
Shan States, had been converted into a chaos, and the 
Sipaw Sowhpa, by dint of what cannot be catied by any 
other name than barc-faced falsehood, was granu-^d autho¬ 
rity to assume the administration of Slates to which he had 
no title but his own assertion TIic State of Sipaw itself 
ne^ned at jicace, and rapidly became prosperous, but the 
etions of the Sowhpa to administer the districts handed 
over to him met with opposiuon which lasted )ong» and 
caused much disturbance 


Ihc great Stale of Sotwi (Theinoij, to the east of 
Sipaw. was at this lime, and bad for a tjuarter of 

a century, in a atatc of nearly hopeless disorder. The 
quatrcl began with the rebellion of the leader of the militk 
^mst the Sowhpa, Nawhpa. Sang Hai. the rekd captain, 
had led the Senwi contingent of the Shans who repelled 
Siamese designs on tlie Ti'ajis*Salwecm Sute of Keing 
Tung. When he came hack, whether dtmoraUzed by 
independent command, or oflbiided at an imagrned slight 
by the diitf, he txjse in rebellion and carried hts forees with 
htfiu The Sowhpa was defeated, and in accordance with 
the usi^ Burmese custom, was summoned to Mandalay, 
^app^ m and superseded by another member of the 
Senwn family. This worthy fared no better. He also 
was defeated, and joined his predecessor in conhnemexu. 

nfi ^ Burmese regents, recalled one 

^tcr the other as they were defeated or bafiled by the re¬ 
doubtable .^ang Hal Wlmn the rebel leader was beaten* 
or TO forced by superior mimbers to leave the hdd he 
‘r ™»- .0 reappear i» a ^ 
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Uiesc savage auxllipint^ who came to plunder finally n*< 
maiaed as settlers on the uplands they had ravaged) and 
the Senwi Bhans were gradually dnven more and more to 
the south. The deposed Sowhpas were given, turn and 
turn about, opporrunftl^ of restoring rhemselves^ but with 
no success than rewarded tlie elfom of numerous 
Burman warriors. At last the neighbouring Shan chiefs 
were called in, and this EombinatJon drove Sang Idai east 
of the Salween to the borders of Chitui, and restored peace 
for a time. The Sowhpa Nawhpa was restored) and re- 
ruained for some years in power. But the old State of 
Senwi was ruined beyond hope of restoration. During 
the years of fighdng the large subdtvisions of the south had 
gained an independence so real that it was formally 
acknowicdgeil from Mandaby, where the Court was glad 
enough to seize the opportunity of dtsmemberti^ a danger¬ 
ous power. The northern and eastern hitls were oveniiti 
by Sang HaTs savage allits, and Kawhpa was glad enough 
to purchase quiet by letting them alone. Before long the 
ticath of Sang fiat seemed to promise him an undLsturbed 
old age. Unhappily, however, this only opened the way to 
a younger and equally ambitious man. 

Sang Yon Kd was born near the banks of the Salween, 
in a village whose name, Tiin Hong (the pipul-tree^a 
shade), suggested nothing but rustic quiet and monastic 
seriusion. His father was a decent villager, and hts grand¬ 
father had licen head-man. But while )i*t tn his teens; 
Sang Vong KA killed a man. h is a moot point whether 
it was a gambling quarrel or the wild justice of revenge for 
an uncle’s murder. Ordinarily murder in the Shair States, 
as b all early civULsatitms, is a mete matter of money pay-* 
menL In this cas^ hovmver, the victim was*a man of 
rank, a member of the Trans-Salween Manglun chiefs 
family, and liis dcalh detnandud for the credit of the house 
both blood and inoney. Song Yon Kb, therefore. Bed, and 
aftirr Ure manner of adventurers from the beginning of 
dms, took to hlmselfanutlier rume, Sang T<>n Hong (He 
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of Tto i iOag;)< All Scuwi Avas at this cime in arms, ajul 
the errant youth, foliowed by a few crack^hemps like lum- 
selfv made his ^vay to Sang fid's camp. The youth iodn 
distingulsheil tiimscir by hia boldness utid wartlko skilk 
He was a La by the mother's side, and brought not a few 
of these semi-savages to Sang Hai’s ftsg. In a vtfK short 
time, thordore, he became the old Abel's chief lieutenant, 
and on his death, married his daughter, quite after the 
fashion of much belter-regulated p<»sonages. Sang Hai 
had some misty tughland claimi to be of the ancietit house 
of Senwi, and this alliance was. therefore, poliiit:, and still 
further secured the adherence of the dead leader's (bllowmg 
lo Sang T6n Hong, who now prefixed a Kun to hb war 
name, and thus iigured as a man of family—Kun being a 
title coniioed to members of Shan ruling houses. He 
wastt:d no time in seeking territory to support tlie tide. 
The Sdwh|>a Nawhpa had been lulled into false seouriiy by 
the deatlt of Sang Hai. The new' aJi'eomrct's swoop dicrc- 
Ibre, found him (|u(te unprepared; the capital was burnt 
over hb head, and die country all round subdued by Kun 
Sang Tin H6ng almost as fast as the invading troops 
could march. This was in the year of King Thibsuv's 
succession. Tlic defciitcd Sowhpa was summoned co 
Mandalay, bui having sufiicient experience of what awaited 
him there, even under a mild king, ded north insiead, and 
found a refuge among the Kakhyen hilb. His son and his 
daughiers^ne of these of the groat band of the new Kings* 
stepmothers—were imprisoned and remained in the Palace 
gaol till ilie liritish advance set them tree, sis years later. 
A Bunnest; oflkial was sent op to Sojw i, but he proferred 
to stay at Kdisco on the wesiem fringe of the State to 
venturing uqir the defiant Kun &ing Ton Ht'ing. The 
wide plain at Labsco guarded him from stirprise, and KEs 
rotreni was easy. Mere, ihtifcfore, he stayed and confined 
hiinrolf lu an epistolary vrurfarc, *1 he usurper cn Uis side 
declined lo submitf but on the other hand was content vriib 
the spacious territory he had occupidl mtiml die capiial. 
end tu the north and cast of that place. 
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In tin; iiieoiitjene, after 6 gfaling till there were no more 
villages CO destroyi the small districts of Cciitraf Senwj 
appointed a» old maoi Sang .\w. to be a kind of president 
over tlienii with the title of Pa 6 kch 6 k and a reaidenoe ai 
Miltig VaL Tims a delusive sort of peace was patched up. 
and bc^ for the bands ofTree Gompanmns, Senwi remained 
quiet until die fall of Mandalay. Sow KawinOng. iKc 
Sowhpa's son. was then sec free, and promptly w'cnt to his 
native State. The loyalty of highlanders is prov'erbbi^ and 
the young chieftain soon found adherents in the westerly 
districts of Seawi. lie opened up communications with 
Ilia father, and a combined attach made on Kun Sang 
Trm HAng, Sow NawmOng was soon "Sriveu back, hut the 
father had tougher fighters at Ivis back, and the adventurer 
was in some trouble for a lime. KTentually, howei'cr, be 
obtained die aid of a well-armed fotce from Sipaw and also 
of smite Chinamen. Several merchEUits fbum Tcngytlch 
(Momien, or Ibing Myeii) had established themselves in 
the town of Senwi, and as their safety and that of tlidr 
prejHuty dc^iended upon the success of Kun Sang T 611 
Hdngt they easily procured for him ihe support of a force 
of both Chinese Shana and actual subjects of the Middle 
Kingdom. The drivers of froniiCT caravans have to be as 
ready with the flintlock and the spear as with the abacus 
and the scales. In addition the merchants of Li Sich-Tai's 
prefecture .irc especiuUy noted in Uits way. TJiey art like 
Little Jock Elliot in more ways titan one, and most of all in 
their determiaation to '*lak‘ dings from noebody." Ac- 
cordii^ly, with a couple of hundr^ of these stark counter- 
jumjiers, Kun Song TCm H 6 ng not only drove bach 
Nawhpa's Rgltliog'iiien but marched into Central Senwi, 
drove out both Sow NawnifJng and the PaAkch 6 k, and soon 
asqn'reil to restore ihc .State of Senwi to its ohl limits. In 
pursuance of this design he called upon the chiefs of Kisi* 
Mansam. Mdng and MOng Hsu to submil to him. 

Ail these chiefs bad. however, acenptod Bntkli suzerainty, 
and now claimed British protcctiun. ICimSang T 6 n Hong 
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t!^ SQ ^ utieiuible to reason tlut he obefed die pD^litkaJ 

officer's letters, anU forbore to press ius cUims. Hsi how* 

e\'er, n^ainetl possession of Centrat Senwi, and wrote In a 

%‘ague, pompous way about his numerous Chinese troops* 

the aid promised him by the Ettipiiei and more than hinting 

dull a collision between England and China would die 

inevitable result of a visit bv a British force to Senwi* 

* 

Thu settlement of Senwi was, however, a matter which 
could not be delayed. Nawhpa'was stll! in his Kakbycn 
retreat, ready to resume hostilities vrbcii chance olTcred. 
Tlic Pa6kdi6k and Sow NawmUag had submitted ihalr 
dal ms to Bridsh arbltramcnL Their followers were only 
prevented from rising against the cruelties of iCun Sang 
TOn Mung's wild spearmen by the oixlers Imposed upon 
them and by the hope of a speedy sctthmienL This settle- 
muni was tlierefort the main task of the second season's 
operations in the Shan Statts* 

The matter proved of no great djfticuky. Kun Sang. 
Ton I'li^ng. was a barbarian who had never known a power 
that did not fear himn or at Ittast that did not r^ard him as 
an eijual. The Burmese he cotUEdercil he could defeat if 
they measured .strength with him: the Chmft i M*' were too 
iar off to bt looked upon as anything but peopie of another 
world. Seiiw'i was his world; Senwi had been die greatest 
of the Shan States, and there he supreme; and Scnwi 
afiairs ihcrcfore appeared to him alMmpomnt and aloric 
worthy of attention* He iVaa, therefore, not. a Uttl^ 
certi^ when ht found that the polUical officers tceau^ his 
ilourishes ahout^Chinese support as mere figunes of speech; 
his inslnoattotts about the danger of roraing to Senwi as 
matiera not worth taking notice of; and finally that, instead 
of miirdiing directly to his State, they made u leisumly tour 
beforehand m die northerly and southerly States, The 
r^ult was roost salutary. Pedlars brooghl him news of the 
foldable equipment of the British forces, and of the 
univasal submbsioa of the soutliem chiefs to British 
au ont>. Kutt Sang Ton Hdng, though exc^dtngly 
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homesbretlt was educated beyond the average of tlie 
learning to be acquired In the Shan States. He spoke and 
read not only Shan (which latter facult)' some of ihe chiefs 
not bavinj^ the Incentive to acquire even a '* neck-word," 
neglect to study), but also Chtnese; and the Chinese 
merchants witli whom he came in contact, whilo duly extol¬ 
ling t^e ui^pproachable might and magnificence or the 
Hwang-Ti, were disposed to admit that the British were 
not hopelessly Inronor to the inhabitants of the Middle 
Kingdom in resources and warlike ability, and were par¬ 
ticularly noted for a savage ferocity which made nghting 
■with them cxiremety unplca^nt. Besides this, the odven- 
lurer was naiurally ver)’ capable; he had been accustomed 
from his youth to weigh and decide for himself in emer¬ 
gencies ; and when he found that {leacc and contentment 
followed in die wake of the British column, he dehnitdy 
decided tor submission, and having once decided, remained 
loyally by the settlement which was agreed upon at a great 
meeting of the Senwi notables in Mdng Yai, a village 
nearly in the centre of Sertwi. Here the great State whudi 
had at one time overshadowed all others west of die 
Salivecn was finally broken up. The chiefs of the old 
• Boutfacm division v/erc confirmed in the todcpcndence which 
they had already gained in Burmese times; the centre wai 
given to Sow NawmiJng to bold and administer for hla 
father, whom age and infifmities of body and mind pre¬ 
vented alike from attending the meeting or controlling a 
State; and the old northern, eastern, anil vvesiem divisions, 
with tlie Lc:nitofy round the ancient capital, fell to Knn 
Sang Ton Htlng. This settlement, which was arrived at 
by the political officers in consailtation with the heads of 
the people, lias since been loyally maintained, a citeumstance 
gratifying in itself, but especcdlyso as a result of the first 
popular conference held in the Shan States. Kun Sang 
Tdn Hdnglias a very arduous charge in tlie medley of wild 
iribuE who inhabit the hilts to the north and cast of his 
State. They require careful but determined handling, and 
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no more cajjablo man t!mn the SowhpjLof Northern Senwi 
could be found for ilu; post. The fact that his State 
marches wJih China, or at an)- rate with districts tribuiar)' 
to^ Ciiiaft, over a distance of not far shon of two Bufulretl 
mries, also calls for administrative aktil, atitl for this Kim 
San^T^n King's knowledge of Chinese and his previous 
oonntfciion with ofnincntlv fit hJiii* ^ 

The maixh of the two cohtmni^ in tb«^ Q|icn of 

1887-^ completed the submission of the Cis-Salween 
States, in a inarch of seven hundred miles, exicnding 
over four nwnlhs, the [loUtical officeraTrith the Southern 
Sh.m Column visited nearly every capital and met irith 
every chief west of ih>: Salween. Ail the chiefs mt* 
reservedly acwpted Hritish ^uiircmacy-. abjured correspon¬ 
dence ^ih other powers, and received patents confirming 
tlJctn in ptijwession of ihdr Smtea. The cemditjotts of 
tenure are as nearly as poi^ibfo the same as those nndi-r 
whidi the chiefs held from die Burmese Kadi 

.cht^ is supreme in his own State, and manages its a(Tairs 
without mtctfcrence ns long as he doe^ so in necorttmee 
^Xh S^n usage and kiv, Inter^tnte qunrrck If they 
«nnot be settled by mutual agreement, am rcfE^) to the 
-Supe^ntendent of the Shan Stau« for dedsiuti j mfor-Smte • 
war being of courte alwolutely forbidden. The succession 
1-^ det^imed by Shan eu^nyiii- law, which does not 
that tli^c firsMioni. orindwjd any son, necessarily 
succeeds his Either. Tte .ippmval of the Local Govem- 

I'oquired, and subject to such approval 
Lvery chief may nominate hh eucceasor. internd adminis- 
^uon and the appointment of officers for such dmiea ts 
is Sowhpa of citch State, Tnhute 

lasn.'.*? *” tim^ and the amount fixed was iliat 

pat urij*r King Mind An, an assessment which was 

rrfr Th- Hbiuc iz 

^lutdy fixed for a term 01 five yeans, bm [„ nearlj- every 
rmessbns h.vc beem made for the fim ve 7 
to the devasLitinn of the country and ihe diminution 
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ot the popiiintion. I n not a few caa^, only otte-twentietb, 
or even less, of tbc aciital fixed stita Is paid* and it ivill 
(ir-tbably I«s some years Ixtforc the politica) officers will 
ftsKict tlie actually fixed amount from fseveral of the Sltvtes- 
Thesc conditions were freely and willingly accepted by the 
Sowhpas, all the more retilily because they are now freed 
from*tiic “presents'' habitually r«juircd by the Burmese 
kings.’a reininiscence of the adoratiott exacted from liicif 
tribtitartts and subjects by all Oriental pcrtcutatcs. The 
difference between British polUJcils and cxtortlonatu Bur¬ 
mese officials is an cvcil greater reHef *0 the State 
exchequers. AU this was settled by March, t&SS, A 
month (*r two over the year tliererorc resulted in the com* 
ulete pacificaiton and submi-ssion of the.Cb*Salween Statens 
an aree rmighly two hontlred miles square. 

Burmise misnik- and injustice Imd. Jiowcvcr, left ns 
a Jj^'^^acy which, pro veil more troublesame than the direct 
hosiilit>- ijf any one State wnaW iwve botuu Thcftt Mfcfe 
niitnbcni of persons who claimed to have bew delGuliled 9^4^ 
their jnst rights by Court intrigue or venality. Some of 
these ItaJ lieen actually nding princes, ousted fi>r a Vitfiety 
of rnasoosi or for no reason- Others claimed to have been 
wrongfully kept out of the succession by superior forctr- 
Others, again, liaJ been ovmhrown in the promtscunus free 
tight and jostling which, imnictliiiliely preceded our appear¬ 
ance in die States, The Burmese held Mung N.-ii with a 
stroi^ garrison, but clsew'hcre they had few' troops capable 
of controlling a race si quick to take tdTeiice as the Shans: 
Craft, therefore, took the plats of just ritle. The equilE* 
hrium was preserved by the fostering of feuds between 
princts who seemed likely to prove rcsdvtt, or w'ho were * 
too prosperous for the safety of Burmese autl^rtty, 
ness Of sheer malice not unscldom left thd settling of the 
right 01 control of a State to the petsonal efforts of rival 
clniitumts. The onder^ruuiing was that the victor would 
be confirmed as Sowhpa by autliority'. Thus there 

were not only many men who had been direct victims of * 
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infamous jiolicy, but there were others whose own 
cfforls, diough msuftkietiE u> mamtam their daims, 
imaginary or otherwise, had only more strongly impressed 
on thetr minds die sense of wrong and the conviction 
that their claims were just Add to Uiis that caprice or 
avounilsm had taken groups of villages, or whole districts, 
frnni one State and given thent to imother. ii ithout reference 
to the Chief, and vviUiout concern for the feeling of ihc 

I, ^.uld, h^yc ferccrysingJor 

r. in* an UiK simmeiing Jiscoateni and ttsentment. peace 
hail been absolutely and imraediately restored. In 
paion of these RTkrvances anil leirfs the general principle 
fofcned by *e poli&nl officers nas in every case to 
ackmiwIeJge the define niler. except where the popular 
^ was immistalably ia favour of *e chief al >«. 
ietdemenis on *twe Ones met wirh dm universal approval 
of the ^jde, and resutle.1 in the qnieting of Ae princi. 
Nffies for die rirae. Buy dte nnsuc^f/uspiranra^e 

r”2 tarTh''"^!* eJTcriencc of British 

rtfe had been too slwrl for them to realise its siaMlitv and 

Ul^le had h^ di^Uced by us. arul Saw Waing Led 

st. fr? , “ “*> ■^'Huifnecea- 

I »“.“<l™tlistraUon for the State as to any direa 
no acton. Il was therefore (icrhaps aalurd far these 
™t|d claitnania to adopt *e course they would have tahen 

^f S 

sigavS’to'L'Lit*.!"^ 

these vras ihai r -r 'v The most scrkwis of 

bt?Mi t I ** Nga Lu on MOng hfaf, jj 

wccn aJreadi'mcnUoniid that rtirw ™.s .1* * w ' 

'■O-Itnan. arii Salween 

«n ti ri t “Taiea froni the monastic order for csniial 

sowhp, or waug N-:” 
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of Ktm Kyc to Kdtig Tung- On the return of the i»ere- 
aitarj* prince lltc MiJng Nai Sm^ rosejn \m liivoun ami 
he entered into possession without striking a blow. A few 
months’ marthing. rather than fighting, served to drive the 
recreant monk out of Kctng Tong also, and Kun Kye was 
in full possession of both States when we lirat entered the 
Shan hills. Twet Lu came to Fort Stedman, and bid 
formtii claim before die Superintendent to along Nai and 
Keing Tong. Kun Kye was called upon to rcplyi and the 
whole case was laid befote the Chief Cammissioner of 
Burma, who naturally decided ogakiBC the upstart. Pending 
this decisbn Tivet Nga Lu liad taken up his abode in the - 
State of Laika. north of hl6ng .Nai. On being informed of 
the rejcclion of his daim he made 00 answer wbatetw but 
began secretly to get together a band of men-at-arms, and 
with these made a sadden descent u^ton Kdng Tong. lie 
waa unable to mamuin liimadf in the Sute. but burnt his 
way through from north to south, and crossing the bills fiJI 
vvittioul vraming on Miing Pan, and drove out the Sowbpa 
of that State, an old ally of his own. Tito advance of the 
Southern Shan Column a few days later drove him aero® 
the Salween, and he remained fpiEet for several inontlvi m 
the hill fastnesses of Trans-Salween Kdng Tung. The 
mere fact of Twet Nga Lu's rise in a country so parthilly ^ 
civilized as Burma and the Shun States Is a flufttcvtnl proof 

he was no common man. Under more fa^murable ij: 

drcumsunccs he might luve played the part and attained 
the success of Kun Sang Ton H6ng. Like very many 
ButUIhisc monks, he had dabbled in mystic arts, amt had a 
w'ltle and glister reputation as a necromaiicc or dealer in 
periapts, talismans, ami incantations, and as a natural con- • 
st^uejtoe a tnttooer of most jfreicntious iibitltie& Ilcncc 
he drew to Him the scum of the States ♦ novices in gnilt. ^ , 
who wiblied to be mode proof against wotmd of bullet, 
stroke of sword, or thrust of spear; and captains in crime 
who recognured in the imcowled nmnlc and dethroned prmM 
tt desperate jnan who would point die way in many a raid * 
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when? sf:ioIl wiis to be gotten, aad who ODiild moreover add 


ahotlier potem cliarm or two to the ajnulets already em¬ 
bedded beneath their fibin, another red cabalistic scrawl to 
the rimes which decorated their chests, bactes, and onns. 
Twet Nga L«*s retreat was well cliosm He could assemble 
followers In the jungles and gorges of Mting Kang without 
any one being the wiser, and he could supply htmselfVith 
butlcLs, powder, and caps from the aliop,? of Kdng Mai 
(i«)nimc}, His time for action was equally well chosen. 
When the paliiica! officers, with the gnsU: ^»art of the 
troops w’ert; iw'o hundred miles away in Senwi, he crossed 
' the Salw^ and burst upon jMong Pan wlilt only a few 
hours' wartung. The Scwhpa dud to Mting TCai, and Twet 
Mgn T*u halted for a time to let hb bandit fobowers plunder 
the Smtev and to allow ilie gathering of Free Comi«uiions, 
aitmctcd from all sid« by the news of liis success: The 
advenitmir had resolved us spare no precautions whicli 
miglu ensure his success in a aecoiid attempt on MOng Nni, 
ijow foii^d to a sense of its danger, Kun Kye, on hb 
side, resoIvaS to fight the battle out in Mfing Pan if possible. 
A force was dtispatched agninst Twei Nga Lu. who .iwaiied 

1 ^ abrupt hill The leader of 

ie . 1 'al force was sluit dead tn , the assault, and his 

men broke and ran. Twet Nga Lu followed with snch 
sjl^^ed and persistence that befam be halted lie liail covered 
thirty miles, had occupied a lir^e villami in Kslno T,m™ 
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his Siamese fnemls. Out his triumph did not last {ong. A 
British force marched rapidly and sccrelly on Mtlng NaL 
A handful of mouaced men galloped on ahead of the column, 
came upon the town by a bridle p;ab, and seized the [jalace 
enclosure before Twet Nga Lu'’s followers realised wliat.had 
happened. The rebel and hb she chief leaders were made 
prisaners, hb botly*gtwrrf was disarmed, and while m<asui es 
fora rescue were being debated, by the main band which 
held the town, the tlrilish column arrived and the whole 
rising svas at an end* Tlie six li&j, all notable banditti 
chiefs, were sentenced to deatli and shot. Twet Nga. Lu 
was sent to Fort Stedman, and on the way ncariy gave his 
Biluchi guard ilte slip, but was fortutiaidy brought dow-ft 
before he could reach the slid ter of the jungle, Kun K 3 'e 
was restored within ten days of his expulsion. The lesson 
taught by this rapid succession of events will not be soon 
fotgotten. either by the ruliog Shan chiefs, or by those who 
aspire to rule. It was proved that the British Government 
would finnly uphold a ruler who had been confirmed in hi^ 
State; that rebdliun would neither he tolerated nor maulpu- 
tated as it was in liumtese rimes; and. Onally. that the most 
potent charms, tantrap^ cabala, or telesms were of no avail 
against the whir of a Bridsii bullet. It Is a pohtt that 
might be sustained, that this last lesson was the mc«t 
salutar)' and peace-provoking of the three. 

At the same time that these events were luippening in 
the South, dicrc was a shnilar rising in the North. Tlic 
aged Paokchok had been a candidate for tins governinem of 
Senwi at the Mimg Yai meeting. MOng Yaiwas the seat 
from whtcli he had administered the various cantons torm- 
ing the confederacy that had been the old central riding <A 
Senwi. The election was held in his own district, and 
within rilk shot of the /mt* where he hd^ lib councils^ 
Nev^stthclesSy not a voices wiis niised on of th€ clulil- 

less oic! Perti^fjis th^ fact that ho iiiwl no son tci 

lajccoc^ him wns a decisive objection v,nth lilt Sbans^ whom 
miscriuS had causcil to di^d.*! doiibtfiii succtssiou* 
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does noi appear that the sepiuagenanan's role had been 
anything but gentle and jusr* yet bis former electors failed 
to give him a single vote. In the settlement, therefore, he 
was left a subject of Sow NawmOng, but with direct control 
ov er tile district of Mung Yai, which had formerly been his 
more personal charge. The Pa6kdi6h was quite saUpbedi, 
but. unliappily, though he had no chlldrcnT be l>ad 
numbers of none too scrupulous nephewa The famity 
was one of the more promineni among the vassals of the 
old Senwi State, and many of its members conUciued u> 
administer districts and circles of what had been the Central 
Division, and now had become Southern Seawi, B«ides 
this, were connected by blood with ilie 1'rans*Sa1weea 
house of hianglUn-Tdtiteng. What the age and iaftnnltlcs, 
and possibly the ambition, of the ?a6kchok did not care 
to stru^le for himself, the unruly pride and zeal of his 
nephews determined to thrust upon him. The conspimtors 
found allies in one or two rural magistrates, who bad hoped 
and voted for the subdivision of Senwt into a multitude of 
small independent States. Sow hlawmdng^s gratitude to 
the British Govemmcni: had ai^io prompted him to name a 
sum as tribute, which the country, worn by wm* and discus¬ 
sions, considered too heav y. This also played into tlic hands 
of the rebela, sudden revolt, when the British col umn had 
marehed down to Mandalay, tliercfore seemed for a moment 
to capsiKt the whole Setiwi stidement. The rising, however, 
was as promptly put down. Tlie northern political officer 
restored the Sowhpa, aummcfned a meeting of the rebdlious 
vassalsv and after an investigation, where he sat as amioiS 
iafiec^ and the Sowhpa officiated as judge, the more guilt}' 
were punished with imprisonment in Mandalay. New 
headmen ol circles were appointed at the same time, and 
since then Souriiern Senwi has enjoyed peace which lias 
justibed and endeared British supremacy among the 
pei^4L The cscnjic of three of the younger and more 
reckless conspirators to the wild Trans-Salween State of 
M6thai was an unfortunaU! dreumstance which led to 
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ajiDtlier urontl at die end of the year, but the puniiitimeiH 
ioAteted ea the igaoraat aud savage La invaders will 
prevent the recurrence of such an event. The Pabkch6k 
htmsdf had died of dropsy before Sow Nawntong was 
restored^ so titat this second atiadt had simple plumlcf and 
rcveijge for its abject The inevitable end of such enter' 
pdses will soon prevent the most irrecondlabie inaTcontenti 
from obtainbg ibe support even of the wildest of die fartber 
SaJw’een tribesmen. 

Chance at tlui same time fumtslicd the Shan chieftains 

with another lesson, and a stilt more im|>ressivc proof 

of the tofleiuble justice of tlreir new suzerain. The 

people of V^onghwe and the neighbouring State of L<»lon 

had long-standing complaints of cattlcdifting against each* 

other* and bitterness of fedltig Imd goite so lar chat all 

communication between the States was Interrupted, and 

several of the petty rulers of Myelat. or Middletainl, vvere 

draw'n into the quarrcL Pride, or a sense of the wtsikness 

of their case, prevented the Sowhpa of Yon^weand his 

subordinate chiefs from sending representatives to settle 

the dispute wlten the polttlca] oiHcei^ visited LoilOo. The 

question, thercibre, necessarily remaInjeJ open, and the 

Yonghwe chief. conHdent in his strength and not yet con* 

vtneed tluit the old Burmese bad passed away, 

seized die opportunity of the absence of the Superin* 

tendent and the great bulk of the troops in distant Senvrt 

to take the settlement of lus claims into hts own luuids. 

Me att ar l^oildn and ravaged nearly the whole of the 

north of that State, which, though belonging to the Shan 

hilts jurisdiction, is mainly inhabiicd by Karen-Byo, of the 

same race as tliore Karens whom we liave so long nitcd in 

Lower Burma. The Karens after they had rec2iveied from 

die suddenness of the first atiatk, rallied 'in force, drove 

back llic Sowhpa's men, killed one of Y*onghwes chief 

vassals, and occupied his town. At this moment one. of 

the polidcal ofUcer^ hurried up from Mandalay and slopped 

tile fighting. At a formal investigation held some time 
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afterwards, ihc whole qitestion was fully examined. I bo 
leaders on both sides were punished accordii^ to their 
dergree of gnitii und a considerable tine was tniltcted on the 
Sawhpa of Vonghwe, hacked by a solemn warning tlmt 
such lawless action would not fur the future escape so 
easily. The Yongh we cliicf had been in the habit of giving 
himself airs before his brother-rulers as the man who In¬ 
troduced itic l3rilish into tiie Shan States, and in who^ 
territory the Superintendent had csiablished his residence. 
His habits of intrigue, no less timn an excessively boorish 
manner Itatl combined to make him detested by tlie Shan 
princes, who in their o^vn 'way liave a very suict code of 
courtesy. The di^n^ce of Yonghwe was therefone noted 
Vilh scarce concealetl delight by his brother chiefraiiix 
Bill wliilc ihey cluxckled at die dow nfall of liTs pride, they 
noted its cause, and it may be confidently noticipuled th;U 
Ivors of revenge, no less tlian wars of succession, will 
Iieticefortii ceo^c in the States. In the Mbug Nai afktir 
the most prominent prince was Testoied to hts dominion ; 
ill the Vonghwe cose the chief, who might be supposed to 
stand higliest in favour wilJi the siueraiii power, met with 
simple stem justice. 

of oh perhaps die recent overthrow of SawIajKiw, 
llic cluef of Ea5ti.*tn Karenni will tend towards [jcnce. 
Karenni is a smiil) block of lerriiorj* lying between the 
Shan States and Xxiwer Jlunna, The western area is 
divided among a mimher of petty rulers with States not 
much bigger than an ordinary parish. The late Ring 
Mindon tltreatened to annex them, but the Government ol 
India interposed, and tbclr indt^iendetice was guaranteed 
by treaty over twenty years ago. Eastern Karenni was 
a toughtT job. The Red Karens are bdd and warlike, 
and this eastern division is a wild tangle of hills and 
ntvincs. The Bu r i nans attacked Sawtapaw several 
but a>uld mfi'cr get beyond the western fringe. So hir 
wcie diey ^om overcoming the easiern Karenni that tint 
latter made periodical raids into the Shan States, ijene- 
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tmting occaiiTcmalh* as far north as the liead of the MyeJaC 
anti even to MtJng Kong, leaving a vrake of humt vilEagics 
behind themi and carrying off herds of Tfomen and children 
whom they used as servartls or sold into helpless slavery in 
Siam. Sawlapaw therefore triumphantly maintained his 
independence, and was in the habit of styling himself " the 
Great’Ruler who has never paid tribute to China, Burma, 
Sbm, tile Englisli or any else.'* This lofty style, hocltcd 
by the man'htinting expeditions, had its effect. The 
Red Karens of the east were looked upon as aivincible, and 
their country as imprcgniible, and neighbouring Shan chiefs 
were happy to buy impunity for their villages, The Red 
Karens have been known to os for many years, but their 
place in the family of nations is still undctennitictL They 
are absolutely distinct from the Shans, not less in language 
than in personal appearance. Notwithstanding the common 
name Karen, they have no similarity with the Sgaw Karens 
of Lower Burma, either in ftamrus or In speech. Closer 
acquaintance with them will now bo possible, and their 
affinities may* be traced without danger of personal violence 
or robbery. Of their pTmdi there can be no dispute, and. 
now that their vanity^ has been bitted and their lawlessness 
curbed, they will probably prove very useful subjects, and 
possibly soldiers under the British flag, Tlieir coUisiun 
came about with us In this wise. The only man who was 
able to gall Sawlapaw's hed was tlte turbulent Koltui 
Sowhpa of Mokmal Twenty years or more ago he 
liarried Northem Karenni again and again, and adopting 
the enemy's tactics held mounwin crests and narrow passes 
and prevented retaliation. Baffled in his auem pts to 
recoV'cf the elephants and litnber which the Mokmal chief 
had carried off, Sawlapaw appealed to the Sum^se for re¬ 
tribution. , 

This opportunity of oollectitig fees was too good to 
be recklessly treated, and the bearing of the Red Karen 
chieTs clalnas and demands proved a comfortable soun% of 
income to a succession of Burmese exarchs in the Shan 
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Slates. A settlement was as far off as cv^cr when we took over 
tht Shan States. From the first Savv lapaw took up a hostile 
attituile towards British arms, and advised the Shan princea 
to refuse submission. Of this no notice was taken, and he 
was invited as an indei>endent neighbour to meet the 
Superintendent. Tltis suggestion he treated with suspicion 
and disdain, and naturally this attitude precluded any 
request to have his case agntnst Mokniiit considered* 
S a win paw remained in obstinate and sdlea seclusion, and 
his only sign of wisdom at first was die cessation of man- 
htinting. When, however, Twet t^ga Lu's attack on Mdng 
Nai iai»k place, the Kaienni prince thought tlutl liis 
opportunity had come. Without warning he aitatked 
Motemai. The Sowhpa, a degenerate sou of the warlike 
Kolan, offered but a shadow gf resistance. The town of 
Mokmai was taken and burnt, and the whole State, west of 
the Salween, was plundered by the victorious Red Karens* 
Sawlapaw's ignomiit pride now outdid itself He pro¬ 
claimed the depositien of our chief, annexed the State, and 
put in a nominee gf his own. The s:ime paity which 
captured Twet Nga Lii .and restored the Mong Nai prince 
drove out the Red Karens and put Kon back again 
.'IS ruler of Mokmat. The beginning gf the rains and the 
smallness, of the column; prevented any Imniedlaie action 
against Sawhj>aw. and it w.as also dctermintsl to give him 
a last chance* As was perhaps natural in a half-^vage 
bawlnpaw look leniency for fear, and the neglect to exact 
vengeance for a consciousness of being unable to do so. 
.Accordingly, after the main colonm had returned to Fort 
Stedman, a fresh attack was made on Mokmai; the native 
officer in charge of the post beat off the assault, and a few 
da^,** later, UeuL Fowler, of the rst Biluchb, with eighty 
nven attacked the Karenni earthworks, killed and wounded 
over a hunted, and finally drove the invaders <jui of 
Mokmai territory. This was in July, tSSS. .Sawlapaw was 
given till December to repent. He began a corroapondciicei 
and now for the firtt time mentioned his claims against 
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Mokmai. But hb raessengers were spies, and his con¬ 
fidence in bis bills and jungits was unshaken* He 
blocked the road wkh felled trees, and covered all the 
approaches to his capital with spiked bamboos, and be- 
lieved that what had kqit out the Bumnse would be no 
less effectual against the English. The result is known, 
l"be British march began on the 39tli of December, On 
the first day of the year a hundred and fifty Karenni were 
killed at Loikaw, the place which had been the limit of 
Burmese advance. On the eleventh day, in spite of 
blocked and spiked reads, sniping parties on the hills and 
jungles in tlie narrow* posses, Sowlon, in pueeiU, vras 
occupied, and Sawlapaw a fugitive in the woods. He 
remained stubborn to the end: refused to come In and 
admit his defeat, and pay compen^tioti for hej harry-iog of 
MokniaL He was therefore deposed, and his nephew put in 
hts place. This rapid and utter overthrow of the stalwart 
Red Karens, and the ignominious collapse of Sawlapaw, die 
bogie of Shan nurseries, has not only ensured the quiet of 
our new subjects and released many who were in slavery, 
but lias furnished a proof that, undoubted bravery, tlie 
confidence which ignorance of defeat implies, the highest 
of hills and the narrowest of gullies are helpless itgainsc the 
new suzerain power when it is in earnest 

For some unexplained reason it has been assumed by re¬ 
cent writers on the Shan States that there is an understanding 
that the Brittsli Government has occupied the Salween river 
as the limit beyond which authority w ill not be extended, nor 
protection exerted. It is difficult to say how such an idea 
should have been started, but it probably originated with a 
Siamese whose patrmtism and rad exceeded his knowlec^e 
of geography, history, or existing facts, hut -nrho yet knew 
enough to presume on the equal want of iaformation on 
these tmints among the bulk of mankind. Even If we 
had been desirous of having so welUmarked and defensible 
a frontier as the deep, narrow valley and rapid current of 
the Nam Kong, as the Shons cdl the Salween, tnc.vomblG * 
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facts would haw made it impossrbte. Mokniat, Mong Fan, 
Miing Nai, Senwi all possera, and have possessed for ages, 
territory beyond the river. The Salween as a frontier line 
is therefore denied to us; The question of how far British 
supremacy is to extend is still open, and may not be decided 
for some years. 

in annexing Upi>er Burma we succeaded to the rigiits 
. and liabilities of the Burmese Government. I'Gng 
Tiubaw's rule, bad and weak everywhere, was most 
oppressive and disastrous In the Shan States. Hence the 
difficult}'^ with reganl to the prindpalitles beyond the 
Salween. The turmoil and anarchy In the years preceding 
our assumption of our lordship In the States were so grent 
that the dtids most deeply Interested in the matter are 
unable to say whether in rejecting the autliority of King 
Thibaw diey Lutended to free iliemselves altogether from 
the Burmese yoke or not. The Cis-Salween Siatte have 
all decided iliat they rebelled against the man and not 
against the sj'stenL They arc now convinced that a 
suzerain is a necessity, not merely for the peace of the 
country, but for their very existence. Everything seems to 
point to the fact that the Trans-Sal ween States will 
experience the same necessity, and will accept the same 
protection. 

The Influence of the Burmese Government over the 
hitherward States was always strong and regularly 
maintained. Beyond the SaSwceti the control, always less 
directly felt, became gradually weaker and weaker. 
I'wenty years ago when Commandant Doudart de Lagree’s 
exploration party pas^i up the Mekong, it was found that 
Burmese garrisons wot: indeed maintained, but that the 
foywl officialsrhad very little power. The conceit of their 
words very gready tacceeded the weight of them in the 
cmindls of such poieataies as those of Kdng Tung and 
Kdng Hong, The payment of a fixed sum as tribute by 
the hill chieftains was an Innovation of MInddn Min, He 
nffoTTned the State economy bj* establishing fixed salaries 
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for hb oBficbts, instead of allovrin^ them to live on what 
they could exact from the people over and above the loyaJ 
tithes. The fact that the ofticiab liaU indectl a salary 
dxed, but seldom had it paid to them, is a circumstance 
which might tend to a continuance of the old practice, but 
ditbnot interfere with the new iheor)*. Under this new 
system all the Cis'SaJwecn States paid a regular sum as 
tribute, called the Thatitameda money, instead of the old 
presents of so much gold, silver, silk, and grain, so many 
ponies, elephants, and what not. But this iunovation did 
not extend beyond the Salween, whether because the chiefs 
were suspicious of hew methods or because the king 
hesitated to suggest what he might not be able to enforce, 
floes not appear. The Trans^alween States continued to 
send their gills m kind, and to acknowlet^e tlicir liability to 
supply a contingent of so many thousand nghtiog men to 
the royal armies, and in this way there arose a specious 
dilFercnce between the nearer and the farther States. A 
further complication, which to semi-civtlired peoples and 
especially to such random, casual, happy-go-lucky races as 
the Shans and Burmese, is a matter of smalt moment, but 
to Great Brimiii is an embarrassmg custom, was that these 
TraftS'Satween States not only did not pay this *' gold and 
and silver dowser” acfnmdlyjbutactually in the interim, paid 
a simitar compliment and Itomngc to China. Thus, Mdng 
Lem paid tribute, or Its equivalent, to Burma annually and 
to China triennblly, while this arrangement was prEctsely 
the oUicr way in the case of Keing I tong, a Stale naturally 
much more under Chinese influence. Yet chough Kcing 
Hong paid Burma only once in the three years, a Burmese; 
garrison was stationed them permanently, and the support 
of the o^ccr in command and the pp-keep of the 
detachment devolved upon the State. 

Scattered throughout die Trans-^lween territory are 
a number of aboriginal races, more or less mdependum. 
among whom im’estigation may discover relatives of Mr. • 
^ Colborne Bahefs Lo^ black and white, and the htlL 
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dwel]fij *3 of Kwelchao, Kwangsf,and other provintcs, whom 
the Chine* nkV-name Miaotsu. On the northern and 
eastern frontier these tribes ans certainly independent, and, 
if Shan report does not belie tticm^ are exoewlingl)’ savage. 
The amount of cloilting they are said to ivear, would make 
a mao in skimpy bathing-drawers appear over-dressed dveti 
in ihdr most select female society. For arms they rise 
poisoned darts with bow and blow-pipe: and they are 
accused of cannibalism of the domestic kind. The assertion 
that they eat their own parents to relieve them from the 
miseries of old age and to ensure them a re-spcctable grave, 
one tliat cannot be readily dishoaoured, Is too singular and 
too much like the known trustoms of the more enlightenctl 
cannibal races to be altogether a ftetion. Of ihdr'isolity 
little or nothing Is known, but it seems most probable that 
they have a system of village communirica; A more 
civilized Iminch of the savage Was, who arc prtdiably the 
most widely spread of these wild tribes hold the extensive 
States of Mangliln-Tbnsang (ManglUmNalao. west of the 
Salween, has a Shnn population with a Wa ruler) and 
M6ihai in the north, and south of them arc the 
comparatively mild La in the State of Mawhpa. Apart 
from these, Itowevar, who scout the idea of being tribtJtnry 
to anybody, and may very well be left to themselves, 
if they remain quiet, there are four great States beyond 
the Salween, which were certainly feudatories of Burma as 
long as King MintlOn ruled. These are Keing Tung 
(called by the Laos Chientung and by the Burmese 
Kyaingt6n), Keing Hong (Lao, Chienghung ; Burmese, 
Kyaingyungyi), Keing Cheng, and Mting Lent. The 
population of ihese States is almost entirely Shan, though 
the dialects s^ioken approximate in Keing Tung to Lao and 
in Mdng Lem to Chinese, and arc in gencnil so corrupted 
and debased as to be difficult of comprehension to a 
Ciii-Salween man. Of these four principalities, Keing 
Tung is the unquestioned chief. At the capital of this 
Staut the Limbin confederacy was formed, tutd the first. 
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conilitian of tht± ii^rnis of St^roeinent was that, for the ^ety 
of the Shaw States, it was necessarj^ that there should be a 
sinieram pywer. As far os can be Icamt, all four States, 
following the lead of Kcing Tung, revotied from Burma in 
the first year or two of King Thibaw's reign, and paid him 
no tnbutc whatever. It is therefore a ntcu t^uesdon 
whether, in succeeding to that monarch, we have acquired 
am authority' which we can coniitlently assert over these 
SLitesor not. It is a most linfortunatc circumstance dial 
the old Sowhpa of Keing Tung died almost immediately' 
after the foniiatlon of the Limhm party, and that he 
was succeeded Uy a boy of no more than eleven or twelve 
yrars of ago. 

The dcGcaisetl prince was the leader of the confedemey, 
a conspiracy against King Tblbaw, as it really was In 
its inception, and he contributed very' largely towards 
it with both money and men. It is also understood 
that be leaned towards an alliance with a European power, 
of whom the State had vague nouons from recollections of 
the visits of Madeod and Ricliard^, and of the Mekong 
eupturailun party*. No such ideas can be expccteil from a 
mere boy, but he is said to have a great regard and affection 
fur die MOng Naj prince, and w'ill no doubt when be has 
overcome his fear of the unknown, eventually follow the 
advice of Kun Kye, and accept British protection and 
supremacy*. Within the last two years the town of Keing 
Tang, which Is encircled by a wail of very great estent, but 
has very few honscs within it, has been vialied by Licu- 
looant Younghusband of the Guides^ and by Mr, Archer, 
British Vice'Consul at Kclngmai (Ztinme). From the 
statetnctits of these gent!emeu k appears that Keing Tung 
b etpudiy afraid of China and of Siam, anti Undetermined 
to avow allegiance to neither. The young prliyce's advisers 
are understood to be unanimously in favour of a request for 
British protectioaj and it U probable that this would have 
been established long ere this, hud it not been for Uic 
jnllucooe of Saw Waing, the deposed Sowhpa of Lobsok. 
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This rebel dueftain took with him a considerable aoimber 
of his old subjects. He has iti additioE "suxitcd up a band 
of landless resolutes,'* and now completely terronzes die 
boy prince in his own capital The idea of the depos^ 
chief that the arrival of British force in Keing Tuitg would 
fttcan his instant execution naturally prompts him to 
exercise his influence in the most vigorous way against 
such a contingency. The fugitive chieftain has however 
no allowance,and he was able to carry but Utde wealth with 
Itim from his own Si^«, To support bis tbllowem he has 
to adopt the plate of Ripon steel suggestion. Their raids 
on the Keingmai colonies of Keing Hsen and Keiog Hai 
have already attnicted attention^ and it is probable that to 
save bimsdf from the consequences, the Keing Tung prince 
will have to call in liritish assistance to protect him from 
the just anger of the Siamese and probably aijui die 
Chinese, by ridding him of this Old Man of the Sea, 
Keing Tang is the largest of the Trans-Salween States, 
indeed, of all the Shan States (the Lao States atid Siam 
npart). It extends from the Salween, since the anaexauon 
of the small territories of Senyot and Seomong, to the 
Mckoi^ and to some distance Ijeyond How far to the 
east of dial river tltc thirty-two cities of the Gong, as the 
Burmese called Keing Tung, extend is uncertain, but it is 
certain that its farthest limits would not bring us anything 
like into contact with the most westerly franiier which the 
arch:£o]<^h^ labours of Monsieur Pavte and other French 
Roustaiiites in Luang Fnibang and dsewhero, may be 
disposed to claim for the ancient feudatories of that 
^'^htch they liavo ihh yet succeeded in pacifying. 
*^6 Other Tmiis-Satween Stales will follow the lead of 
Kcmg Tung ^u matter of certelnty. Keing f long indeed 
IS properly a part of Keing Tung. When the late Sowhpa 
of Kcmg Tung tevohed from King Thibaw and had 
exccuittl the Burmese political officer and his scanty guard, 
o ^ need the nordieriy State, and put a nephew of his 
own in possession of Keing Hoag, This nephew seems 
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not to have tacitly actjutred independence, though he b so 
much more bound to China than, to a Wcsicm suzcfain, 
that the conditions on which Uritbh protection can be 
cjtiendcd to him will necessarily have to be settled by an 
Angto‘Chinese Commission, and the same wHI iirtibably be 
the case with Mdng laitu, to say notliiog of the belt of wild 
tribes. It is pfactically certain that the Chinese will wcl* ^ 
come the exten^on of a power which will ensure peace 
The neighbouring province of YUnnan, not less than that 
of Kwekhao, contains probably more Shan and aboriginal 
inhahitants tliaii Chinese, These are lurbulent and difficult 
to manage by Chinese methods, and rebels against the 
Imperial authority find a ready and safe ret reat m the Shan 
provinces under such adventurers as Saw Wning of Loksolt, 
The certainty of peace and support in case of necessity 
would citable the Shan potentates to exert a power and 
authority in seizing and delivering these tnamuders which 
they do not now pt^sess, or ait afraid to trscit. Chinese 
jwUcy will therefore unite with the promptings of a moss- 
sity which the chiefs themselves will soon led to throw 
these Trans-Salween temtootiSi into our hajids> 

It may be well to slate here the lacts of die case as to 
the five small Tmns-Salween districts which have been 
already handed over to the MUng Pan Sowhpa. It was 
die resumption of his autlioriiy over these lerrUorics by that 
dtieftain which gave rise to the absurd notion that Siam 
was being coerced into ceding iemtory to our feodatories. 
The States in question, are Mdng Tdn, ilQng Hang, Mong 
Chwut. MOngTa, and MOng Hsai. The area covered by 
these settlements, since they have existed at all, has always 
been tributary to Buraia, The lust cdonists planted about 
a hundred years ago were natives of M ong Piln, and for a 
time that w*as r^ognized as the moihcr’itaie;. In time, 
however, when the value of the foTEsts increased both die 
number of the popoktion and the importtuice of the Slates, 
the area was created with u separate firincipality and a 
chief of the Mdng Pan hous^ but independent of that 
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nilerj was appotiUcd frurn [Vlandala^-, Au«f n ttjRte thw 
new State of M6ng T6n was administefcd U>' Burmt^ 
regents, issue of ihft Sbnn chief having- failedtaud eventually, 
some ihtrty years aiiio;, ihe territory restored to Mong 
Pan, and was held by thiije Sowhpas of ilial family in 
successjon. in the twnnoii which succeeded the/aK of 
King Thibaw t(ie Mokmai Sowhpa jucked a cjuarrcl 
with siting Pan, over ■■ ran the State and burnt the 
capit^. The Trans - Sal^vecn States, to escai»e tJie 
ravaging and burning which an invasion would have 
implied, implored tJjc protection of tile Kdng Mai Chief 
Coiiunhwioner, and received it at the price of “ drinking 
tbt water of faith, taking a vow of allegiance to Siam. 

They were impelled to this by the apparently hopeless 
case of tliaV chief, and still more Ly the threats of a warlike 
Amaatin, .Xat^ Mya, who governs Me Hongson, a Smte 
subject to Siam. This lady is a cousin of the Mokmai 
^whpa. Her relationship to (hat prince prompted her to 
Side against Miing Pan, and lier subordination to Keitig 
Mai suggested to the Trans-Salween officials their only 
hope ofsafetj*. ileanwhile the Mong Pan chief ndiied his 
fore^ i the Mokmai Sowhpa was kiUed in a skinnish, and 
followers, according to the uovarj'ing customs of the 
bhaoa in such etpcumstances. disbandw! and returned to 
their hotni^ The Mong Pan ruler regained his State, 
ut Me Inuw-Salweeii districts were already held by 
Siam.^ gavrisons. ^^nst lUc power of Keiiig Mai, 

availed nothings and 
ftmeed to rest his hopes of recover)* on 
Bfiush mierccssiom The whok question was gone into at 
a meeting Utween the Sm>erhiteodent of the Shan States, 
e \ icu-<^ns„l of Keingmai, and four Siuenews Com* 

ZTTZ were submitted 

Siamese Government 

5 ^ifnod^l 1 !^'^ *^a^otely iio easc,anU tlierefonf re- 

EiivUikL ^ hoMtver matty Siamese in 

Ln^Und. and some of them adopted* on behalf of their 
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country, the modcni resource of baffled speculation, and 
appealed to ^ttous newspapers, ea^er for an opportunity to 
girxl at authority. The Sbmese Govemmem. recogniiting 
the failure of their contention, immediately wtthdrevr their 
garrisons, and tite Mdng i^an chief peaccTuily resunwid 
possession of his territory in December, liJSS, To prevent 
the oppression or resistance of those headmen who had 
prompted the temporary sec^slon and might fear the 
disr*l«asm‘e «'•' ^*^"8 ^ “ comply with ancient 

hill custom, the Sowhpa was accomiKuiied by a imlttical 
ofticer to re-instruct him. The handful of troops whidi 
acted as an escort was 'magnified by ihc ovcr*zeafous and 
pulilic-spiriied scribe inio an ungenerous weapon to over¬ 
awe a friendly and oUied nation into cedii^ Its legitimotfe 
territory. The Siamese acknowledge dim nont: of their 
suhjocta had at any lime settled within the Umits of tlic 
districts in question. Thdr contention was dint the land 
itself had been considered theirs for more than a hundred 
years. Assertions of this sort touch somewhat delicate 
ground. It is little over a hundred years since Biirmese 
troops stormed .Aytiihia, the ancient capital of Siam, and 
killed its sovoTeign. Thirty years since, the redoubtable 
Kolan Sowhpa, so named from hb fabled leap of nine 
Cathoms, the chief of Mokmai. raided almost up to the widb 
of Kdngmai: and it is to him and his quarrels with the 
Burmese Government that the Siamese owe their authority 
over Me llongson and .MtUng I'’al The Mokmai warrior 
held all that territory for himself at a time when the 
superior force of the liurmese kept him out of hb own 
capital. When age warned him that he could fight no 
more, he made hts peace with die Burmes^ but he gave . 
Mi Hongson to his niece, and Muong Fai td another 
relative, with the iTijunciion to seek the proCccUon of the 
Keingmai Chkrf Coramissionef, and not of the Burmese 
king. Had it not been for this action of the nine-fathom 
warrior these States would undoublecily hiive come under 
Burmese authority. Burmese IbUessness did not care to 
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agitate the matter* and the time "was inoppormne. Shortly 
before the Siamese had made an ioeffectual attempt to 
annex Kejng Tting; Peace had just bees restored* and 
had the Dunned claimed Me Hongson and Muang Fai it 
^uld ha\ c been undoubtediy broken up again immediately, 
These two districts, therefore, with a large papulation 
ifidispuiably Slian and not ijjo, remain in Slame^ hand*;, 
and will continue so to remain^ 

The mention of Siam in connection with Burma inevit- 
^Jy raises the long-standing question of the tapping of 
outh'western China. 1 1 is now geoejially admitted, not¬ 
withstanding the emhiisiasttc and' indefatigable exertiong 
ofivrr. Hallett, that,,a line of mil way which should run to 
Raheng and there join a Siamese trunk line, which is still 
in the air, would be not only of little advantage to Burma, 
but would be enormously expensive in proportion to its 
length. The unanimous report of forest officers and others 
who teve made the journey to Raheng points, fo spite of 
Mr. Hnllett's information, to at least one of the Mount 
Ce^ tunnek, which Mr. Colboree Ikker luts strewn with 
^ch a liberal hand over the Bhamo-Taii route. Fortunately, 
howev^, there b another w-ay of approaching V'linnan 
which does not imply either Mcnai bridges or cork.screw 
tun^ k has the further merit of passing catirdy through 
nciKh icmtoTy, and of opening up the Shan instead of 

^ would tmverie a cotrniry 
winch ptoduces everything from bdigo to ua and opium, 

from i»ia^ and cabbages to forests of teafc, and is more- 
OTiir neb in ores of all kinds, so nch ihatan Indiiui minera- 
ogtst grows eloquent over a spot so stngularlv wealthy in 
metal thm he calk it a solid mountain of iren^'and records 
e a utc jwndysis of hk compass. Lead and sHver 
iSvc ong n found in abundance, and the paltry boles 

Trr.?” ^ “o'”' p™- 

'"“■*'«unl=d niUy mines. Hot springs end 

nil wwern amt the anival of the sptoilator In ubte 
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drinks, and the mines of suJphur maj* probably be as 
valuable as tlic seams of coal which have yet to be scienti' 
hcally examined. 

Hn^neenn^ experts may hnd a better ascent to the 
plateau, but as far as is at pnesent known the easiest 
line would be from the station nearest llktingdet on die 
new Mandalay railway. The routi: followed would be 
that taken by a huge tiacdon engine droj^cd up the 
hills to please the vanity of a Vonghwe chief. Once 
on the plateau the most promising line would be down the 
Vonghwe or Loilon valley to MOng Hpah thence north-east 
to Mdng Nai, and from there two hundred miles up an ahnosi 
perfectly level plateau, a ptmm mmuhntUc to iIm; Kim Ltio 
ferry on the Salween. This is almost at the foot of Marto 
Polo's *' great desf»;nt" which he sp^ks of as so easy. If 
therefore the Chinese choose to connect, the proverbially 
wealthy province of Ssiich'uen might be reached from 
Rangoon well within the week by a goods train. The only 
serious obstacle on this route is the deep gosh in the hills 
made by the rapid waters of the Kam Pwon. In the 
latitude of Mdng Nat anti Fort Sicdmon, however, the 
altitude of its bed is three tliousonJ feet, a height above 
sea level corresponding with tliot of both these places. A 
more exiendwl knowledge of the hills may tlierdbre sur¬ 
mount this difHcuItyv The Sipaw route from Mandalay 
through Senwl lias also its advocates, but hero also there 
is an obstacle in the abrupt face of the Gdkteik clidk. Both 
routes make for the Run Ldn ferry, which riH Song H.'iTs 
rebellion tti Senwt, thirty years ago. was without dispute 
the great route for Chinese caravans, Burmese fears and 
jealousy, os much as its dangers, owing to the un^ttlcd . 
state of the country', concealed the pre-emtneni adi'wntages 
of this entry into China from British searohenr after new 
routes for commerce. The dosing of the Kuo Lt'in ferry 
at the same time foroed Ciunese merchaots to take either 
the Bhomo track, alternately so much belauded and so 
absolutely condemned, on the Southern roiiie, by Ssu^mao 
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aflti Ktitngniai of the Tafcaw, Tire caiavans which ttav'd 
by this southern road adopt a system particularly character- 
isiic of the innate trade tryst [acts of the Chioainan. They 
assemble at Kcing Tung* A eommittre is appointed, and 
cm a fijteti day determines by what routes and at wiiat 
intervals the various cara\'an5 iire to make their way west 
to Mandalay, or souUi-trest to Maiilmein. In tliis way die 
iron pots and fans, the grass-woven and, felt hats, the shoes, 
silk, gold leaf, orpiment, tvalnuts, and what not, brought by 
the traderi, are Judiciously diatributetl, so that in no place 
there may be a glut and the merchants everywhere may 
make an equal proJit; 1 1 Is in this way that caravans make 
ihcir way b>' Keingmai to Mnulmein. and not because the 
road is a good one. As a matter of fact between Ivetng 
Tung and Kcing Hsen the route is cxecrabiy bad As a 
rule the caravans reach Mandalay, Maulmein, or Yamethin 
empty, make purchases of Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Sheffield goods there, and sell off again in the Shan Stales, 
reaching their Ybnnari homes again with empty panniers 
and heavy purses. The same committee of distribution 
may very soon lie expected to reassemble at the Kun Ldn 
ferry, and Uic three or four paltry dugouts iliere are there 
noiv will once more be muttiplied Into a fleet of busy ferry 
boats; the mtscrable wattled lamboo claeban will again 
assume the proportions of a town; Manchester looms vvill 
grow busy, and the hardware town will forget what it is to 
have ^ strikci 

The Shans have the imtiucts of trade. Even now large 
caravans make their way it> Mandalay and the larger towns 
of Upper Burma, and the stcarlincss and docility of tlu; 
bullocks, wbicti are exclusivcty used, instead of the Chm^ 
mules, OKcite the admiration of British transport officers who 
know the famed cattle of Mysofc. Nevertheless, the Shan 
roads are exceedingly bad ; the driver disdains to lake any 
hut the most direct line to his destination, and the bullocks 
clamber up rocky- steeps and slide down muddy slopes with 
the dexterity of an ibex. But the loads are on this account 
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neoessarJI/ very tight. But on^, or ac most two trips can 
be mode in the yeari so chat the Shan mercantile endeavours 
are seriousty hampered. MuckstcKtig is what all but the 
few are condemned to> The 'race is as prone to {>eacc as 
the Chinese, but u prompt to resent oppression; with oO 
small amount ci the intellectual stabili^—or stolidity, if 
that lerm bo prclerred—which has maintained the China- 
man so long, yet without the Celestial dabbed hate of change^ 
The Sowhpas, by treaty, are bound to grant land free for Ac 
passage of a railway dtrough their icrritorit» and ntost of 
them are already eager to ^ it begun. The finandnl 
miAoritius of Ae government of India wUl probably shrink 
from such an undertaking far some time, but were a syndi¬ 
cate formed ibrAe construedon of a raSway, Acre is no 
doubt Aat Ae Aicfa would be among Ac earliest and 
(sjgerest applicants for shtures. The country is now poor 
and Ainly peopled, but it cannot fail soon to recover its 
former riches. With a railway to stimulate Ae natural 
resources of the hill States, Ae wealth cf our tributary Shan 
princes would soon outrival Aat of the most potent of the 
Indian Maharajas. 
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THE NATIVE PRESS OF INDIA, ^ 

It is now more tJmn fifty years since Metcalfe, in hts one 
year*s tenure of office as Governor-Genera I of India, gave 
freedom of expression to the Press of that couairy. His 
way had been in a measure cleared by the policj* of hU 
predecessor. Lord WiiSfam Bentinck, who more than once 
said and 4XJnstaniiy showed, that he did not care a button 
what any one published in any language. But ^Ictcalfe 
liiniscif. with him Macaulay and before him Sir Thomas 
Munro, had always contemplated the potssibility of return 
to legislation of a restnetive cJiaracter if journalistB shoufd 
take ” a malignant turn, and designedly set the population 
against the Government.” In Metcalfe's time the English 
Vress was practically the only Press in India. No 
administrator now holds that Metcalfe's great measure was 
other than politic and fair Any exuberance of diction or 
harshness of comment on the part of Scotch or English 
editors has always been compensateil by the feet that in 
thetr papers grievances were frankly discussed, abuses 
expos^T and redress given to the memljers of the unofficial 
and independent community. But in 183,5 nei-'er occurred 
10 the few native papers struggling into tife to denounce 
any one above the rank of 1 Kotwal or a Nazir. A native 
writer would then as soon have thought of abusing General 
AvifeWlc or Ruojit Sing, if he had been living in the 
Punjab, res the GovernoT-Gcntral (wr the Commander-in- 
Chief By degrees, of course, all this was altered. Flattery 
and compliment have been exchanged for comment, censure, 
and abust Thu Coitimtssioncr and the Magistrals are 
no longer sacred personages^ The Mutiny gave free scope 
to murmurs, discontent, open sedition, and disloyalty. 
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[*or more than a qmrEer of a century successive Statesmen 
since the Sepoy rebellion have been perplexed as to the 
best mode of dfialing with a venomous Ptos. It has been 
repeatedly shown that criticism was hostile or seditious: 
that there w^as no sort of antidote to the circulation 
of fal^ rumours: that the credulity of Oriental natives was 
fed excited by mendaciotts tales ' and that some steps 
ought to be taken to remove unfounded impressions, 
especially as to taxation, eiiher by establishing a paper in 
the style of the ManUfitr, or by subsidising some one of 
the existing journals, or by some other practical measure^ 
The danger of allowing the circulation of falsehoods 
alkjut English an<l native functionaries, and abotit the 
geneml policy of‘ a Goverament resting on fonre and 
superiority of character and not on popular choice, was 
over and over again admitted by Lord LnuTence and by 
the late Lord Sandhurst, k had engaged the atteniioti of 
a calm jurist and philosopher like Sir Hemy Maine. But 
for divine reasons, more or less powerful and politic, nothing 
done till the adminisimtion of Lord Lytton. k 
became quite clear to that Viceroy and hb esperienced 
adviser t h^ t this grave question could no longer be shelved. 
U was conclusively shown tlwt a considerable number of 
native journalists cxtsied only for the sake of preaching 
ficdittous principles, for bringing the Government and its 
European olTiccm into conietnpi, and for exciting antago¬ 
nism between the governing race and the people of the 
country." Their principal topics were “ the injustice and 
tyranny of the Bridsh Covemmem.” and the ” insolence 
and pride of Englishmen In India,'* both omc^ and non- 
official, Englishmen wtae monsters; Englishmen might 
with impunity kill natives, and the laws passed to prevent* 
such acts were only intended W keep natives in check. 
It is suflictent to say that, with the full consent of the 
Council and with the advice oT such a true friend of the 
natives as the late Sir Asldey Eden, then Lieuienani- 
Governor of Bengal, and of district officers well acquainted 

S 
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with die feelings and habits of the nia:;ses« a ver^’ temperate 
and mild law was passed It was known as Act IX. of 
1S7S, It was then enacted that when vurnacidar papers 
nrere shown to have syatcmaiically excited disatfeetion 
tn the minds of credulous and ignorant nadt'es^ to liave 
annoyed private individuals, and to have intimidated public 
fimciionaries, die executive authority of a district nl* towu^ 
with the sanction of the Governor or Lieutenant^Govemar, 
might call on the printeis and publLshers to enter into a 
bond binding themselves to refrain frain such haliits in 
future. There were other provisions for the deposit of 
valuable securities to cover the boml^ for forfdturc. and for 
the seirure of plant, OfTeading scribblers were to lie 
duly warned before the inHictlon of any penaky. The 
LieutenanuGovemor was to exercise a close and con.*nant 
supervision over bis sulordi nates; and if the law were ever 
put in force, thuie was providtxl an appeal to the Goveruor* 
General in Council. The good effects of thb very mrld 
form of coercion were apparent at once The native 
I*rc53 rapidly became sober, respectable, and decent. It 
still contimied to discuss reform^ to ventilate abuses, and 
to aid the cause of order and good govcmmtuit as far as it 
could be aided by a Press generally fir behind the English 
M^istrate and Commissioner, missionary, or plant*;r, in 
drawing attention to ilie real wants of the country. Not 
once in four years of its existence were the prevaitlve or 
confiscatory measures of the enactment put in fooxi It 
would have been impossible for tiic purest of Irisb patriots 
to harrow rite feelings of any audience by the picture of an 
editor forfeiting his tbond and losing the tj-pe of his 
printing-office by the despotic action of a magistrate whose 
mKnimnes he had fearlessly exposed. As btr as we can 
make out after considerable research, once and once oaly, 
was a defaulting editor warned. The law, which had been 
verj' properly ejitided an " Act for the beuer control of 
pubUcationa in riie Oriental languages," had done evety- 
thing that was wanltd, Englishmen discharging thdr 
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duty in illation aod exiltf, wew; tm compared to Ncraur lo 
Suraj*Al-DcMjlah * native officials, always dmorousi aiiJ 
reqiiiring^ countenance quite as much as sopervisiqn, were 
oot terrified or shamed ; ncal discussion, with a view to 
improvement and progress, was not checked in the least- 
l^rd RipoD made his appearance ori the stage, and there 
tvas a f once a complete change. On the 19th of January, 
1882, that Viceroy repealed the emictment 01 hia pre¬ 
decessor- There had not been published oms report or 
little of evidence to sliow tluit the censorship had been 
exercised with undue severity or unfairness, No onit 
rJtargcd with liigh administrative functions had suggestcti 
its inodi6catTon. No public association, Coinmillce of 
vigilance, or assembly of vUiage patriots, had quoted Lord 
Erskiiie and Sheridan, alludtid to the I'etitlon of Rlglit or 
suggested that an Oriental Runiiymede could easily be 
discovered in one of tiie alLuviaJ formations, covered with 
bulrushes and jungle-grass. 'jT the Mooghly or the Ruji- 
Nara\'an rivers. There ivas companttively little dlscussioti 
in the Legislative Council, Two fervid orators indulged in 
premature comments on the advantages to India of an 
unfettertid Press. Editoru in I'uiure would behave like 
good boys, would use no bad Eaiiguage, and would throw no 
nasty dirt The Press Act was repealed, simply to show 
to a bewildered population, accustomctl for a ceniury to be 
ruled by vigour, j'usiice, and tact, how Ijeauuftilly it could 
L>e governed on maxims ca.st in the latest ILtdical mould- 
What was good for Hmdfoitl and Middlesbrough must bn 
equally good for Bbawanipur and Benares. To crown ail. 
Lord Ripon atLlressud a circular to the emancipated native 
journalist, hoping that he would use his pen with fairness 
and discretion, and that everything would not ia^future be * 
vinegar and galL 

Whai the effect of this premature conhdenoe has been 
must now be shovm, A careful tMirual of the weekly 
reports furnished to the Government of India from the 
several provinces and extending over six months in regular 
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succession* shows tliat ihe eflustons of the native papers 
may !xj described by three or four epithets: the writing 
is cither — i. DisJoyal and seditious: z. Silly and perverse; 
3, Inoffensive and harmless, it nuLst be stated that In 
spile of all its innocent credulity* the Government of India 
has stilt thought fit to keep up a staff of ofiicials, whose 
busing it is to analyse or translate the weehly ddiv^nces 
of the vernacular Press. The papers are published in the 
Marathi, Gurerati, Kanarcsci Urduj Persian, Hindi, 
Bengali, and a few other dialects. The number of copiis 
of each issue varies from 200 to 1,000 or 1,300. One or 
two Datable exceptions have a circulation of more than 
3,000 ; and one b credited with the extraordinary number 
of 30 , 000 . TI1C average might be set down as 500: Now, 
against a eonslderable number of tliese expositions of what 
b gravely termed " public opinion," we have nothing what¬ 
ever to say. They would have entailed no dbagreeablc 
consequences under Lord l.ytton's law. When an editor 
tearfully regrets the dt^parture of one funcdonaiy, or mildly 
doubts the capacity of hb successor, when he advises 
policemen to be on the alert to catch burglars, and magis¬ 
trates to be independent of their native subordinates, when 
he strives to infuse a little more energy into the native 
Municipal Commissioners of Uie sleepy town of 5ustt-pur, 
when he announces the failure of rain and suggests pre¬ 
cautions against a famine; when he deprecates the increase 
of intoxication and the maintenanoe of too many out-stills, 
when be deplores the defective state of roads and bridges, 
the irr^lar arrivals of the post, or the failure to elevate 
some wOTthy Zemindar or Deputy-Magistmie to tlie dignity 
of a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire, lie is 
innocuous; and occasionally he may do real good. Govern¬ 
ment and its ofTiccrs are always on tlic look out for any¬ 
thing which may explain the sentiments of any part of the 
community or reveal a chapicf of native requireinents and 
wants. But, mixed up with a good many local details and 
village gossip, there is no little unsound ftnance and false 
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political economy, in one paper the Income Tax is 
presented as sucking out the ven' lirc-blood of the people, 
though it is perfectly noiorious that a limit has been fixed 
which includes only the welt-to-do, and which leaves the 
miliitHis quite untouched Another writer blames railways 
for doii^ the very thing which rapid and easy communica¬ 
tion is intended to do: they carry off the surplus produce 
of one province^ he saj's, and offer it for sale in another 
where it is xeanted^-whereas the writer's real reason for 
deslriag an abvmdant harvest b that the actual pnciducer 
may have plenty to eat and an overflowing garner besides. 

A tliird laments the practice of raising loans: it absorbs 
too much of the capital of the country, and withdraws it 
fmm oUier profitable investments. A fourth, to show his 
solicitude for the wishes the sail lax to be increased: 

this being notoriously the only imposition, besides his rent, 
which touches the agriculturist and the ryot. In one paper 
the slaughter of kine is regmttcd, and there are divers other 
specimens of what we have above designated as foolish and 
inept. But the gra,vest charges have now to he dealt with, 
and here the very language of the narix^e Press must be 
^ven. 

First comes a choice specimen of what can be written 
under the very nose, as it were, of the Government of 
India. 

“ Reports are comins fiem emy dtsufet «i Slave Siiltitea nf jtutiee, of 
rkb men becmtilng buptmitfaied, tif icqieetslile people bong insulted, of 
chaste women hc% rtvUwd, and the ghouly auudtiet oT a Neto and 
a Snsp.^'DoolaJi are bang te-cnacted b evety town and sUbh (dimkr). 
The fndifl& iteiim of Covaim^t in the nutter of ptiniihiiig oiHcial tldm- 
qnency ia tiuUag hx officss swie absotnie and hiwTca ihm ever. Them 
IS now no dtstincitcn between a Govutitneot oSdal and a fkiML Nobody , 
lurows what dse is raerved for the hopdes p^pie of this <o^|ntiy." 

11 will be obserx'cd that the writer of this precious stuff 
contrivea to keep on the windy side of the law of libel 
by giving no specific instances, .xud mentioning nedher 
names nor places. 

A iramphtet which has been widely circulaled is too 
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long to b« quoted. It takes tke form of a coqva^tidtt 
between a graduate of m Indian Univoraity and a Ryot of 
a village named Kambiikhtpur. or die luckless city.** A 
Raj;i stands for die Britlsli Government, and he b a man of 
good intentions, but bis Chota Sahib or Deputy, spends 
his time in ruining iho peasantry, spoiling their lands, and 
making them pay for water which diey do- not wohl 
U nder Utis functtoriaiy is a magistrate, who thrashes 
villagers because dicy do not supply his stud with grass for 
nothing. One of the most prominent ntembem of the 
National Congre^ lia« ItbiI the elfrohtery to refer to this 
and another pamphlet as '' loyal and kindly alike m spini 
and in word.*' 

Our next extract is from the Manithi paper called the 
Praf^d with a ciFculatlon of 4001 It liegins by hiiying, 
ivhat nobody would contest, ibat the permanency of our 
rule will not be *«cUrc til) we see to the welfare of the 
nativies; and then, after a sentence or two in the luime style, 
the writer goes on;— 

“ How duunelal it Ifl t!ut naiwfdiUjuulliig that En^khmim Iuivl 
ruling orer India ftu many yean put, ibey, cxdepUog only iwu or tbie^ 
ahouid nm time considered the |irtu|]enty of Hus oMnuiy, It i* aunt 
rlucioiliubto to the wtstlom of RnjTitititiiirTi n,nt they shoulti not look to 
the intetesiE of Irulli. Out mien me oitsje that lire ebt^ fudiislry 
of India is agricuhoTcv and tiiut mlUioib ci iKople nm ifidr bread by it; 
mul }ot ibiq' nevar =eem to lliEni of imptovio^ it There arc wiseatitl 
drocnrl KnglishTnett hot they are luft to iie fnmtt k) India, but iu P ng lwivd. 
rhe anthoniies m locfia have pIoiKd jlo luut^ and have tknto tuitliiru; 
whlrti win tend to do |ienn>iAcni good tu bis country. They bare, on the 
contruiy, deprived tte luli^va of oil tbdr meaits of stilisiitence. Tlicy 
have rained the rrade and liie Agnailiure of Indio, ^nd the pso|de art 
al«i^ in unaicty about their subsiiteuce.'' 

The fiasi Giffiar^ of "TrtiLh'Spealter,'' in its of 
tlie i4th of October last, has a. long article abusing the 
Government for taking Uppur Burma, declaring that the 
annexation lias cost five miiibiis of our mouicy, regretting 
my help and subsidies given to Abdul Rahman, and gloat¬ 
ing over the prospect of the roar and thunder of artillery 
in Sikkim and Afghanistan, coupled with a monster ddicit 
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in the finauces of ibe Empire. The Vartak^r^ a Marailii 
pfiiper, finds fault with Commissioners of Division for travels 
ling about the country (»>., for canying out oiuj of the 
chief objects of tltcir existence), and adds that It has 
become ** a fashion with the big-wigs to enjoy themselves 
at thCifXMjr RayatsVexpense." 

The Indu PrAkash, an Angh>-Marathi paper^ after 
deploring the religious and political degeneration of Intlia 
adds t •* The representations of the people are not (5o wdl 
respected by Government now as they were twenty or 
forty yours ago. Formerly Government was prompt In 
redressing the grievarice& of the people as soon as they 
were brought to their notice^ and were careful to ph^se 
them. But such is rwi the case at present." 

Tire Pissf do/far in its issue of tJic 213c of October 
last accuses ail the authorities from the Govemora and 
ihe Undcr-Secrctaiy of Staa% of deliberate lying: " We 
arc sincerely sorry to observe the growth of 
mendacity in the administration of this country. T he 
cancer seems ti> fiourish and fatten with each successiie 
govern me nt-“ " There is a groiviog habit of calling black 

white and white black in State and govcniBumts of every 
kind of degree from the State despaidies of the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India to llic trumpery 
reports fumtshefl by junior officers-"’ " Kever was a 
despatch more full of glanng mis-stattimcnis and deliberate 
untruths than the papers and statistics supplied by the 
Bombay Abkari [otcisej DepartmenL” It is sugi^tive 
after this venomous paragraph to find the writer calling on 
Lord Duflerin to “perform a lustration by killing that 
destructive parasite, the rabid and reptile Angio-lntiian, 
Press," meaning, wc apprchtmtl. die Phucer, tlte Efigitsh- 
vtMt, die PttfteSf and the 

A Marathi paper, the ^»d/us, with one luindred 

subscribers, finding apparently no one and nothing to abuse 
in its own neighbourhood, flies off to Itenares and gravely 
announces that Government have attacked ntid sold by 
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aucdoD prO|:/ert>' t>ctongIng to a temple in the holj" city of 
Benares. "Jf U ^ true [the italics are ours] what a grave 
injustice it b! Government fulljr know wtut stuff we arc 
jnatk of. and so they have set aside all promtses. moniJity, 
respect, and fear, and have begun to till their belly in any 
way they can. It would not be improper to say that this 
(s only plundering the people by mahj force.'’ It would 
not be difficult to multiply these predotts pairts of freed 
journalists, striving on the purest principles of morality 
and patriotism, to emancipate their oppressed brethren. But 
this part of the subject must be condensed. Of course it 
was natural that the papers should make capital out of a late 
notorious case at Bombay, where a Civil Servant was charged 
with comiption. Over and over again the public are told 
to expoct an acijuittal because the accused is an Engli^nuui, 
and Is therefore sacred. For mam than two yearn vimlcnt 
and persistent abuse was bvished on Sir Rivers Thomi>5on. 
the late LieutenanuCo^'ernor of Bengal, than whom a more 
conscientious mtd high-minded administrator never injured 
his health by cKcessIve devotion to the real Interests of the 
natives. Government has been charged with an intent to 
check the progress of edt^:ation, and to keep the people in 
ignorance. Political officers and residents at native courts 
have illicit intercourse with nurried women, and “if the 
latter do not leave them wlicn pr^nant, they persuade 
some friendly Raja to give these women* iifty or sixty 
thouand rupees. Why should Government look to the 
matter f In short, what wonder is there that wrong things 
should be done when lakhs of rupees are spent for the 
Political Agents, and when they iire worshipped as God?" 
. Caricatures have been drawn in aid of these wonderful 
attempts at enlightenment and progress. H, R. H. the 
Prince of Wain has been paurtrayed selling titles and 
rewards to those who have money to buy them. The 
OitM Panch depicts an European ahavbg a native prinoe. 
and adds, *' The shaving is excel lent. as even the roots of 
the hair are bdng cut quite dean.” In another paper, the 
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Knfnmij Pumh, there la a picture of an European con¬ 
versing with a Mawaih and a Raja, and asking them why 
they are so Jean, to which the pair reply, " We have 
become so lean owing to the mischievous proceedings of 
the Residents.'' In anotlter paper of about the same date 
Anglodndlans are said to have ^‘hearts of stone. An 
ordinary riot having taken piace in a district in the Upper 
Provinces, a writer tn the Jum-i-f aiHshtd quietly assumes 
that a number of Mussulmans who were missing were 
probably shot, and their bodies secretly removed by '* the 
poUce," Then wc have more pictures and more cartoons. 
In one that loyal and excdleni gentleman. Syud-Ahmed 
Khan, is seated, with a Turkish hat. on a donkey, his face 
towards the animal's head, while a Hindu is next him with 
his face to the mih Then we have the enlivening incidents 
of a doctor who kicks the natives, of tea-planters who beat 
CDolie^ of magistones also wlvo tcU lies about inumhuJons, 
ami who report that there is no distress while ryots are 
starving, of outrages on a native lady, and of two thousand 
miliiDns of money carried, off to the India Olhce to the 
impoverishment of Indiii, within the last century. To 
finish a summary of what is becoming wearisome and 
repulsive several of the papera have filled their columns 
with insolent denunciations of Lord DufTcnn, This was 
perhaps to be expected, as he did not imitate Lord Rtpon. 
The ■'^ceroy, as hb name Imports, represents the Crown of 
England, and though it may be argued that Her Majesty's 
representative in India not only ndgns but governs, it is 
certain that till within the last few years the pofsonal 
character and motives of the Governor-Ccneial were 
sacred : and it is beyond qu«tion that there is not a single 
Raja, NawaK Prince, PrinceJat, or Thaktir managing his 
own d o min ion !^ targe or smalt. In which such pestilential, 
iodeceni, and seditious trash would be allowed. Only let 
the writers of such scandalous paragraphs pen aomcthlng 
similar In Gwalmr, Indore, Hyderabad, or any of the 
Protected or Mediadred chtefs, as they are ternitrd. and we 
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sill know pretty well where tltey woulil fintl tUeiuselves 
twenty'four hours after such issues. 

h ie easy to anticipate the excuses and psUuitions to be 
devised for all this suifT by JournanstSt otnutseient metnbeirs 
of Parlbmeni^ and superior, advanced, and thoughtful 
per^ona^^es resolutely bent on applying the ma^tlms •of the 
Radical Press aud the Radical PlatfcRmi to idl sorts and 
coaditluns of mea The Press, in its infantine struggles, 
in the delight of its recent cmanCTpation, in the exercise of 
its dtrariy-boughc privileges, may be now smej then imibe- 
ranu iasolcni* ami slightly incorrecL Wu inusi tolerate 
these eatravagances. We must not be too Ivaru on a 
people depressed by ages of despotism^ superstition, and 
priestcraft,^ The writers do not always mean exactly what 
say, I'beir vehemence will be counteracted by the 
gooii sense of the community and by its real appreciation 
of the inestimaUe bcncitts of British rule; the sdiooL the 
railway, the teltigraph, the canal, the moderate assessment, 
the accessible magtstraic, the imparUal oouru A great and 
powerful Govemment. conscious of integrity and.noble aims, 
can afford to dc.splsu and lau^ at these attacks, just as 
EnglLdimeo in their long residence disregard ntosqititocs, 
sandllieSi the furnace btasts of Delhi and Agra, die steamy 
exhalations of Lower Bengal. I n spite of n good deal of 
occashinal malevolence, the native Press brings to light 
instances of abuse of power and ticgloct of duly, and acts 
as a sort of interpreter between the unsympathetic official 
and the mule peasantry. In cases of libd or stiinder, any 
aggrieved person can rcsori to live Penal Code or imvc his 
action in the Civil Courts, Gradually, but surely, joumaEIqts 
• will be educated inti> a due sense of their rcsiioOBibilities us 
exponentl ol n.-iitve thought. You cannot now go back. 

Censorslup and '‘Coercion" are no remedies. Better a 
free ami even a licentious Press than hireling scribblers 
who can only fiiwn and flatter, and who will not let the 
Gov cm mm t know wtim the next eruption may be expected 
from ili£ slumbering volcano. 
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Now to tiic-se and ro any number of aunitar air¬ 
men Es wc vcnttire to make the following rtply. In the 
first jitace,^ tn nearly every kingdom where a free Vrejss 
exists, such freeflow of comment has been preceded by a 
reprecentation of the people. The Icadem of the cow* 
munitf, often found In the arklooncy of the countri'. has'e 
first won the franchises for their fellows, have resisted 
taxation at the wilt of the sovereign, and checked 
the prn^ess and curbed the jrower of despotic rulers. 
VVltcn these valuable objects have been attained by mucit 
selfisacrificei by tinbought e.Kcrtioa 3 > and even by shedding 
of blood, Uten has come the unliccitsed and unfettered 
Press. In India this process has been exactly reversed. 
Wc have allowed the Oricntall pertman to write what, 
hotv, and when he pltjases,. licfore there has been the 
faintest desire in the masses of the population for the 
outline or shadow of repi^eseniation. It may be said wnth 
the strictesi accuracy, that of the 350 millions whom we 
are accustomed to talk about so glibly, 249’! niilltons have 
not the smallest notion what representation means. Lord 
Northbrook once made a very pertinent remark tltai if u 
man Only went a few miles our of CalicuttH into any 
village dense with palm-trees and other tropkal vegetation, 
.tny one w-hoiu hequestinned among thotuaiMls of indusiririas 
cultivators and proprietors, would certainly not be able to 
tell the Queen's name Or say who was Viceroy. ! t would be 
surprising, Lmd Northbrook said, if the typical ryot 
could say who was adminisijcriiig tlie country from 
Belvedere. The only representation tliat tliesc iJiousanda 
and millions know or desire Is tiiat of the Collector who 
and. ^collects thetr revenue, one! the Magistrate, to * 
whom on every occasion the}' resort for redress and aid. 
They have never, unless played on and excited by wire- 
pullcts, shown Uie smallest capacity for political and 
patriotic union. Then, as to the existing law of libel. It 
will have l>ecti seen from the extracts given above that 
the aim uf the scandalmonger has been general abuse and 
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misrepresentation. He avoids giving names or dates. 
But suppose a. gross attack to be made on a Magistrate, a 
Dqjutj'-CbmmissioBcr, or a native Judge oF the SmaU Cause 
Court—is it the least likdy, or is it desinilslB, that wlien 
the lie has been exposed and the misrcpresencation been 


corrected, as it lias been in some recent ca.ses, the It^ured 
official should drag the editor and printer of some obscure 
local journal into the Criminal or Civil Court ? If he did, 
what a splendid chance for a barrister to rant about a 
[jowerfuJ Government and a submissive tribunal crushing 
a poor editor because he happened to have made a 
mistake or to have been humbugg^Kl bv* a correspondent f 
ft may be laid down as a sound principle that Civil Ser¬ 
vants do not and ought not to resort to the couits presided 
over by officials like themselv^ if the Go\'emmenc which 
they serve rutalns its .^oniulence in them and disbelieves 
general or particular slanders. 

Next, it has been said that the circulation of the 
papers is limited and that, consequently, the publication 
of silly accusations and palpable falsehoods can do little 
harm. This is an argument with a double edge. If there 
are but a few score or a few hundred 'subscribers to the 
Ga^U of thi iVorU. the Nigkllngait 0/ Imlia, the 
Mirror of Gusemi. or the Friend t>/ /Vr. then it 
follows that such papers do not represent the feelings of 
tlie vast agricultural community. Some one hundred and 
seventy journals show a total of eighty thousand suhscribere, 
or an average of about five hundred subscribers for each 
jjaper. This, it may be argued by the advocates of 
lawless pens, is a mere irille: such a paltry drodatiofi h 
not worth M excepdotial law ; it will be very Jong ere the 
hearts^ of the millions are touched or their credulity excited 
by ihis^ scanty vernacular litennure; you may safely dis¬ 
regard it and trust to good administration and solid facts, 
hul U it the case that the journal Is read and treasured 
only by the subscriber himself? Such is not the opintDii 
of skilled adminisiraiora who collect the retnnue. presen-c 
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the peace, mix aa far as possible with tlie popuhitlon, and 
watch the signs of the times. The journal may be paid 
for by one indivtdua], but it is read or its coments imparted 
to hundfeds and thousands. Natives arc very fond of 
listettiitg to redtals. In the bazaar, under the village trees, 
in the Couh House where the Zemindar has his local 
agent* for the collection of his rents, wherever a knot of 
villagers assemble to discuss the state of the crops or the 
burden of taxation, pamphlets and weekly issues, scraps 
of prose and poetry, are constantly recited. It is easy to 
imagine the avidity wnth which stories of crueJ^' and 
oppression are swallowed. Householders carry away with 
them to their own homes distorted accounts and exaggera* 
dons of what has been read out. The antidote to the 
poison if there be one, they nc^r sec nor taste. It is a 
wdl-known feet that gossip, retaUed from mouth to mouth, 
forms an nniversaJ ingredient in the dailjr experience of 
every Hindu and Malionimcdan Without adventitious 
did there liave iKcn, in every generation, groundless fictions 
of every kind propagated, retailed, circulated, and credited 
in every mart and bastaar. W'lll any one be bold enough 
to ffiiy that such rumours derive no additional impulse from 
comments and leaders about the iarquities of the Sahibs ? 
As in .Arthur Clough's new " Decalogue — 

-^Tfic lie 

Ha» time ui) its «iim vingi to fif. 

and SO it has in India, thanks to Lx>rd Ripon 

Another characteristic of the native journalist is that 
he seldom thinks for himself. The staple of his weekly 
hudgel is borrowed from the EogUah Radical Presa. His 
illustrations, his commonplaces* his similes, his^ tricks of* 
style, his quotations, are foreign and seaborne. Instead of 
idling his readers something about their own village w-aiits 
or their social economy, he fills columns of his paper 
with an account of the strikes of some English colliers^ 
or with a speech by ijir John Gorst or the Marquis of 
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SalisUur}^ It is mw that he retunja perforce to the 
National Congress, 10 a sensationaJ trial, and to the policy 
of tlte Viceroy or Governori and then he goes off into sclwol 
fees, fitnclentships, University degrees, and the adninistratioji 
by Englishmen of sotnc petty state, the ruler of which has 
been deposed temporarily for gPMs mal-administraiion. 
And here and there we do find a proteit againaf sotne 
sodal abuse, or a sug^festion for improvemenis in the 
revenue or executive departments. But these femarlcs It 
was quite open to native edbsre to make feaHessly, undCT 
the very ttanperatc, politic, and restrlcdve eeasorsliip 
esiabtiahixl by Lord Lytfaou. 

But the stttmgest argument against tame actpiiescence 
in thb stale of things is this; Our Empire In India does 
not depend, exixpt tn die bst resauroe, on the jjower of 
the sword. No Statesman or administrator recruilt^ from 
either of the two political parties at home or from the 
services of I ndla, and no one with any cljiitn to be heard, 
has ever preached or practised this doctrine, thir nimy b 
tiiere, but U b kept in reserve and is not an engine for 
Government. But that our power dues rust on "public 
opinion," is a theoiy' that will not he contested, and if this 
plea be sound and incontrovertible, what are we to expect 
from, a public opinion which slowly but surely Is corrupted, 
poisoned, and misled ^ [f the reader and die listener, week 
after week, are tolil that the English oftktals are no longer 
just and fair as they used to be: tliat they are oppressive, 
venal, and corrupt; that native complaints arc despbed. 
and tliat Engiishmen in office or out of it may do just what 
they like without fear of consequences; that women are 
outraged, temples violated, and soldiers behave like ** fiends"; 
'' that the Government has ceased to trouble itself about the 
grievances of the eommuntty In any <hape, and that Its 
only object is to squeeze more money to be remitted to 
England; if, in short, this same public opinion b treateil 
weekly 10 a Uidcoits caricature of English manners and 
policy, sketched with a bold outline and thudtftl over wlili 
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^luring and false cotoura. ^hat sort of foundacioji shall 
wo rest on in the next ten, fifteen, or twenty yeare ? ft k 
not necessary to expect a general lisiiig in which many 
ntilJionsof Ryots could easily bury one tnilUon of Christians 
of all sorts under a heap of clods; but ^cral of ihe 
poUticat thunderbolts in India have fallen ftom <^uiet and 
unctoifded skies. No real gric^Tuice was put forward 
before, during, or after ilie Scptiy Mutiny. The Koofcie 
outbreak was not foretold. Those who, with evciy show 
of reason. Insist that the Indian Government should not 
rest on force only, forget tiiat this same Government may 
have to employ force when its nuthbrity, prestige, and 
intlucnce. have been thoroughly undermined by the circula¬ 
tion of atracious calumnies and the Imputation of bad 
motives and bad folth. An Oriental population can be 
brought to believe anything, especially of a nile which it is 
iKung taught either to hate or to despise; The conditions 
under which the native Press of India lives and writes, 
wc repeat, has no parallel in any ContinenEal State. lu 
ricutence would not, as we have urged, be tolerated for a 
day in the dominions of Scindia or the Ntmm. The best 
type of native statesmen look on at the inaction of Govern¬ 
ment with bewitdeement and incredulity. I'here are surely 
high-tninded and experienced councillors and administrators 
who could show Lord Lansdowtie how to deal quickly ami 
encctively with seditious and disloyal Journalism, before it 
becomes a serious obstacle in the pith of good and pro¬ 
gressive admlrusuation. 


\V, S. SirPOJf-K Akit. 
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15 RUSSIA VULNERABLE IN CENTRAL ^lA? 

CciiKENT English Itierature teems with paragraphs and 
articles that impress on the English tmtlon and such portion 
of the outer world as takes any interest in the suibjea the 
fact tlial Russia is a standing menace lo the British Empire 
and above all to its largest dependency India. Of the 
truth of this fact there is no denial r but would it not be 
instructive occasionally, by way of a change, to touch upon 
die other side of the question, vh., the danger that Russia 
has to apprehend from England ? While English writers 
ignore or are silent on the latter theme, it is di^dedly 
remarkable to find SkobelctT bringing tt to the notice of 
Russian dipiontatists. Skobelcff wrote in April, 1S79J but 
his letter seems to have Rrst seuit the light of print in die 
iViett^ l^trmya, early in the current year. Ten years hatm 
elapsed since it was vvritten; and perhaps even Englishmen 
will admit that Russia has in the interval done more than 
her rival to acquire and strengdien an opemting base for 
ihe future’* in Asia, Skobeleff, in 1879^ considered the 
^ English base to be '* Cyprus, the Gulf of Iskanderoon, the 

Persian Gulf, Arabian Sea, Karachi, und a lallway to 
Kond^tar," At the same time he proposes the following 
base for Russia ; Moscow, the Volgia, the Caucasus, the 
Cas[}bui, Krasnovodsk, a railway (or at least a horse tnin* 
. way) connecting the Caspian with the Aral and a system 
y, of boats navigate the OxMS as far as Kirki,'' The ten 

j , years, from 1S79 to 1889, have made in th&e bases some 

% considerable modlRcations which need not be specified in 

^ dctoil here, as all tinwc who Like any interest in the future 

^ of England and Russia m i\sia know them by heart 

In any conflict that may ensut betwetm England and 
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Russia the amtude of the rcrnaimng Gneai Powera must be 
the ^tor that will carry the mDst tv eight W'itli bath. No 
one can predict how the future will aihset this factor j but 
at the present motnent ft b not too much to say that the 
balance of benevolent neutrality, if not of more active 
sympathy, is in favour of England. Bo it Germany, 
Austria, Italy, or Turkeyv w'e may surely conclude from 
such informaltoti as tlte orrlinary public possesses that the 
ties of friend]tness and common interest are stroagur 
between each of them and England chan lx:twecit each of 
them and Russia. France is the ouc doubtfut Power. Uf 
late thcie has been a decrease of friction lietween England 
and France; but the brier has not forgotten Egypt: and 
rufthertnure in die settlemimts of Tonquin and Anniun and 
in our growing pou'or in Indo-China there are die germs of 
certain collision in the ruiure^urdess, [ndeed, China forestalls 
U5 in dedding the French to withdraw from [i»do*Cliiiia. 

Our purpose here, hoivavcr, b to review* die actual 
positions of Russia'and England in .Asia, and conshltrwh.-^- 
may be reasonably expected of the indepeadeni Asiatic 
Powers, /.f,. Turkey, Persia Afghanistan, and China, and 
of the races and nationalities tn .Asb auhfect to England 
and Russia, in theevtatt of war. Every year makes it more 
certain that three at least of die four independem Asiatic 
Powers above namod, vbs., Turkey, Persia, ami Afghanisan, 
must he drawn into the vonex of the war. .-Vs far as we 
cm see at [tfcseiit Chin.a may bold aloof The chances of 
China uniting with Russia against England arc too 
to merit attention; hut albeit the sympatliics of rh i fl g in. 
such a war would almost certainly he with England, it liy 
no means follows that she w'uuld he tile latter's active filly. 
However, a war between England and Russia nsust he a 
matter of die gTavest impon anti greaicsit Interest to China* 
and thepfdore it will not be out of jdiice here to pass hntdiy 
in review the rebtions during the past ten years or so 
between England and China on the one hand and beiwcco 
Russia and China on lliu other; and runher to consider the 
• 6 
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exfiiiing state of those reJatioriS. Of late l^oth England 
and Rus^ Iiave dosed ia oil Giina; and it stands to 
reason that the tatter Power must be apprehensive of 
agsjeasion from both. At Bhamo we are within a few 
marches of Chinese temtorj'. We tiave annexctl all the 
Shan country up to the SaJween, and the Chinese know tliai 
we mean to go on anncjcmg until we reach the Mekong^ 
aye! and beyond the Mekong, In Sikkim we have been 
fighting with the Tibetans, the tributaries of China. W'e 
have been pushing oar columns northward from. Bhamo anid 
Mo^wng, and our exploring parries east, north-east, and 
south-east from Assam, In >685 we seiicd Port HamTiKm 
(to be sitre we have given it up ng^in). 

i^ow' these are not facts ihut China ttn regard 
witii perfect indhTerence. Just recall that one odious 
expression, at which every true and sensiHe English¬ 
man must reyoh, " Russian scare." If the approach 
of Russia to India is a source of apprehension to us, is 
it not Ukety liiat our advances tow^ards the confines 
of China are a source of anxiety to that nation? That 
hypothesis needs no demonstration. We are bound to 
admit that China has been very parient during the last year 
or two—at least as far as the outside public can judge. 
Throughout all that has happened no repom of serious 
friction between England and China have ever reached the 
public ear. While we wore persuading the Burmans and 
Shans that they could desire na greater blessing than to 
become peaceful and loving subjects of Her Maji^sty the 
Queen-Empress, the authenticated proofs that China did 
anyriting serious to baulk and thwart ug were *//, Vet 
the Kachyens who are so troublesome at Bhamo are 
perfuips. egged on by Chinese officials at Momein. 
Paragraphs, loo, quoted from the Chinese journals, sliow 
that the Celestials sympathuEe with their ^longoliatt 
brethren west of the Salween River. Certainly China 
did not take kindly in to the pro|>osed Tbibec 

.•ilssion, and it was abandoned i but in the Sikkim 
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aj!air the attitude of China has been conctllatory. And 
reciproca!])* English statesmen have, throughout all these 
occurrences tending to breed tlUfceting, studiously en¬ 
deavoured to promote a conciltatofy policy^ Apparently 
they have succeeded. 

Nour to turn to Russia and China. The relations of 
those Powereitave for a bng time been sttained. Siberia 
has now been eolonhcd and occupied up to the very frontier 
of China, and in Central Asia during the last twenty-hve to 
thirty years Russian annexation has advanced the frontiers 
of tliat empire some 1,500 to 2,000 miles nearer Chtnu. 
Kuidja was actually occupied and for a time held by Russia. 
Ultimately it was handed back again to China. We are 
fully justified in considering that it was expediency and not 
generosity that moved Russia to restore Kuldja to Clitna. 
As to Yarkand and Kashgar, we had best quote Skobeleffs 
words to indicate Russia's policy there: ** No sooner was 
an attempt made tp raise the Standard of tlie Prophet at 
Kashgar than they (£r.. General Katifmann and his Staff) 
understood at Tashkand that it had become necessary either 
to conquer Kashgaria by- the forte of Russian arms or else 
allow that country to be ovemio by the Chinese hordes. 

It was finally deetded to adopt the latter alternative.'* The 
Chinese in 1877 reconquered Kashgaria, and they still 
rule at Yarkand and Kashgar. 

The intrigues of Russia in Corea have of late been a 

very troublesome thorn to China's side, and in the fubtro 

they promise to create still more serious trouble. In from 

five to ten years \ 7 adivo&tock will be connected by rail with 

St» Petersburg. In course of time, too^ a line of rail will be ‘ 

laid from Tomsk, Irkutsk or Semipaladnsk, or some point ♦ 

there or thereabouts on the Siberian Railway to Tashkend, 

thus uniting the Transcaspian and Siberian lines, and so 

greatly strengthening Ru^Lis stroteglcal position in Asia. 

Where China is at present most oi»en to an attack from 

Russia is on the side of Manchuria, and its defences on that 

side have been consequently strengthened. 'J’he Ru^ians 
* 
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maintain a small tic^ in the Pactlic, with its bead^quartci^ 
at VliiidlvQstock. For Russia to seriously chreaien China is 
impossihle uml! the raitw-ays above^meniioned are oom- 
plcied, IMeantime the sdentllie explorations towards 
Thit)el^ &C,. undertaken by the late General Frefevalsky, 
and jirosecuted by his successors, must be far from aijrec- 
abTe to China t and tmr operations in Sikkim, Burma, and 
Shan’land no more so. 

Thus Russia encompasses Chinese territor)’ on the 
north and north-west, from the Facillc shore to Kokand, 
while Eog^d is gradually envelojjuig the south-tvnst 
comer of that Empire. China has indeed good grounds 
for watching anxiously the movements of both, It is the 
Fashion with us Britons to tnimput aloud the innocence of 
our motrves, and to explain away anything that looks like 
aggression. The Russian dots likewise. Which is Chinn 
to believe ? Wliich is China to accept as foe, and which as 
friend That must be a hard problr^n to solve. Wc 
Britons, no doubt, are surprisetl that China should hesitate 
lor a momatL fully persuaded as wc am that we annex only 
for the good of our neigliboursi •■vnd uiat Russia annexes 
solely for die lust of conquest. Curiously enongli the 
persuasion of the Russian is the very reverse. All this 
^YOu]d be very atmmng to the Chinaman, were it not also 
very alarming. It b more than two j'eais since the 
Marquis Tseng, in his powerful article in this Review, 
warned Europe that China was aiming and preparing, 
tlmt China would never agam submit to be bullied by a 
Eiiropcan Power: nay, more, that die time might come 
when all that European Powers had wrested and cxacteti 
* from China bj* war might be regained, in the past (to wjt, 
in i 36 o)* England has dealt China some severe blows, 
albeit a year or two laier she lent that country Gordon 
for the repression of the Tneping rebellion. 

When, then, we look back over the rdations of Chinn 
Kuh England and Russia reapcctivdy, it is by no means 
clear that Chinn should hnve a friendly leaning to one more 
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than the other One thing we may say, and that is that if 
English sLatesiticn, knowing wdi that the time is at band 
when England and Russia must deckle by Force of amts 
the question which is w* be suptemc in Asia, do not con¬ 
ciliate iis tar as possible, and cuitivaie the friendship of 
Chinivwith a view to an offensive and deTenstve ailtatictJ 
with her, then those statesmen are heedtcssly llouting a 
valuable ally. However, on the whole, we have every 
reason to suppose that the friendship of China is a posses^ 
sion that British diplomatbts value and aim at botli gaining 
and retaining. 

To turn now to the three States in Asia that cannot, if 
they would, hold themselves aloof from the next great 
struggle between England and Russia. Let us take 
Afghanistan fiiut. It is undeniable that at the ptesent 
moment British inllucncc is paramount in that country { but 
otving ID the instability of its Government, the future must 
always be a source of grave anxieiy. It is quite possible 
that on the death of the Amir Abdurraliman the country 
may be involved in a dvdl war. Such a state of aH^irs will 
afford the opening Rusian intrigue defies. However, 
the Amir's sons are now growing up, and we may hope t fmt 
one of them will be quitliftud by his personal ability and 
influence to adequately hll his fathers place. Failing that, 
wti have Aytib Khan and Musa J,in as a reserve. That ' 

one so itnplicated'as Yakub Khan was in 1S79 w*ould ever 
be placed by ns on the throne of Kabul is \'er)' unlikely. 

The Russian artl. of course, is Surtiar Mohammeil Ishak 

Khan, and doubtless tliey w 3 ] play lum os opportunity 

offers. Some say that .Abdurrahman is at heart no friend 

of England. Perhaps I At present, anyhow, he sees which, 

side his bread is buttered. Whelher or no he will elect to 

butter it on the other side later on. who can say ? • 

Certain it is, however, that in the event of Russia 
attempting to invade tndia through Afghani^n, the co* ^ 

operation of iho Afghans on one skle or the othtir will be of 
great importance; indeed, may be of such weighty import 
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as to Him the balance of success. We give ihe Amir now 
twelve iakhs per annum^ but that does not go very far. It 
may possibly pay his army for ^me six or sultlces 

to provide the army with clothing and boots for the year. 
We must not expect any gratitude for the past Our only 
real hold on Afghanistan is to make it to the interop both 
of its ruler and its people to uphold that alliance with us. 

Let us now consider how England and Russia are pali- 
tically, geographically, and strategicaily situated in relation 
to Afghanistan, it is not necessary to notice the country 
east of Badakshan. Everything tends to show that Russia 
wilt invade India From the side of {lemt or Southern 
j'ersia. if she can. The passes and roads tliat connect the 
Upper Oxus uith India throu^ Chitrah Dir. Gilgit, and 
Kashmir are not favourable to the iiassnge of an army 
capable of com|ucring India. Of eouise, small columns 
might advance by these routes just to create a diversion. 
If, however, we have the jieople of Chitral and Kashmir, 
and the warlike tribes of Yaghistan with us (or, better sifll, 
if we brought Kashmir directly under our rule, an event that 
the incompeteticy and more than doubtful lojmlcy of the 
existing Government seems likely to promote), we may* 
count on them to successfully resist small Russian columns 
in that extremely difficult country, where the mountain 
passes are 11 ,coo or more feet high, the roads as bad as 
nature can make them, the dmiatic conditions very trying, 
and water and supplies scarte. What is known of Colonel 
Sir William Lockhart^s explorations there, and the very* 
severe experiences recorded by M, Cabnd Bonvalot, in 
*• Through the Heart of .Asia." justify us tti not viewing the 
, possibility of attack from that side with any a[>prehenston. 
Even if admail invading force does succeed In working its 
way through, a body of troops will be easily concemrated 
in the north-west of the Punjab ready to fall on k as it 
dtdiouches on the plains. Victory iaionc then, or uttcondi- 
tionid surrender, can save them from annihilation. The 
position of such a forte retreating after defeat through Dk, 
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Chtiral, Mastuj. and Gtlgit will be mofit unenviable. Their 
fellow coiintrymen will remember it, as we remember the 
retreat from Kabul in January, 184?, 

The rule of the Amtr Abdunrahniari is stronger and 
firmer now than ever. The late Wall of Afghan Turkistan 
{Ishalc JChan) has from the first been an anxkJy and danger 
to him. After his (Ishak Khan's^ defeat and expulsion; 
Abdurrahman may at length fed that the Cls-Oxtis 
Khanates are redly tus own territory. HU power is now 
in a fair degree consolidated. His rebellious subjects, 
Ghiizais, Shtn«carU. and the adherents of Ishak Khan have 
heavily taxed hU resources, but he has emei^g^ triumphant 
so far from the pmlonged ordeaL Further trials no doubt 
await him, for hU bed h anythbf but one of roses. It 
takes a strong man to rule Afghanistan. 

The course of events during the last eight years has 
been such as to give us good reason to conclude that the 
Amirs sympathies are enlisted on our side. To enlist his 
sympathies alone is not enough r his interests also must be 
in unison with ours, and to all apimaranoes are so. In 
t88o we invited him to Kabul, and, withdrawing our 
troops. l«di him to rule them By the defeat of Ayub 
Khan at Kandahar on September c, 1S80, wc ^ve him 
time to breathe and organic .in army. Had we continued, 
our occupation of Kandahar instead of withdrawing our 
troops in April, 18S1, we should, no doubt, have acted as a 
further check on Ayub. But there ts no nstson to consider 
here what might have been. Undoubtedly Abdurmliman 
preferred our withdrawal, even though ic cleared the way 
for Ayub Khan's attack, Having teiired behind the 
Khojak, we resumed the old policy of ^‘masterly inactivity.'' 
which we adopted lowardsi Shir Ali at the commencement 
of his fe%n. We left Abdurrahman to fight hb own battles 
in his own country j but we Itave from the first given him 
strong support against rorcign agression. We have 
sub^ited him. and furnished him libendly with munitions 
of war. By our induence at the Persian Court, we pr^ 
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vented Ayub from again serjonsly troubling biro, and finally 
we landed A^^ub safe in India. The critical time, when 
wc were to show whether we could or could not jjrotcct 
him against Russia* came in 1S84, irhen the Afgiian Bonn*- 
dar>' Commission was desf>atched to Badkis. The fact diat 
that Commission tnaruhcd through Afghanistan, ih^ Amir 
providutg and being responsible for tes safe conduce* was 
strong et'idcnce that the allbitce between blm anel the 
Indian Government (England's representative) had a solid 
foimdatloo. The weak diplomacy of the Oadstoman 
Cabinet in the winter of {884-5, prevented the BHnsh 
Commission from protecting the inierests both of England 
and of the Amir with tliat vigour which should have been 
displayed. But although M. dcGIcrsand General Komaroff 
were in the winter of 11184-85 far more than ^ match 
fur us. the British Commission ivas in the tong run able 
to render the Amir important service. The frontier 
from Zuifikar through Maruchak 10 Khaminb luis 
been dearly denutrealed, and to infringe It may be a 
sasuj isilL The return of the Commission thrtmsh Kabul 
to IrwUa and its rucqjtion by the Amir, following; cm the 
Amir*s vi^t to India in IMarch^April 1885, was a pmof of 
unity that can only be uppredated by those who know how 
stubborn jVighan enmtiy and fanaticism are. In the spring 
©f 1885, in view of the great probability of war with 
Russia, the sinews of vrar—money and jwtmitions—■W'ere 
bestowed on the Ameer with open hand. It may not be 
known gencfatiy that he is regularly supplied with the 
Icatling Indian joiimaK and that all artidcs and para¬ 
graphs ill any way relating to or concerning him are 
, tiansiated for his mformation. Since 1885, if not before* 
the tone of the Inti inn Press (or at least of all joumnls that 
are worth taking into account) has been almost uniformly 
friendly and syinp;iihctic, except once or twice when his 
action towards tribes bordering On the north-west frontier 
seemed likely to tnmch on our rights a»d interests. 

His successes against the Ghilmls* the Vaghtstan tribt^ 
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and Sardar Ishak Khan have bctiu greeted with ccifdial 
congratulation!}: and his recent escape from the bullet of an 
a^utssin at Mazar-i'Sharif dieitod exprcssiona of s^'m|uithy 
both from l^ncss and (of coarse) GoveratnenL All ibbmust 
jileasc him. The only Kuropeans now in the Amirs em¬ 
ploy (f lien* was a Trenchmaa of sorts some years ago), vi7>i 
Mr. Griesbaeh the geologist, Mr, T-jme the «mgineer, Dr, 
Gnty, and a few others, are all British subjects. But for 
the outbreak headed by Ishak Khan at Italkb, a Briddi 
Mission tinder Sir H, At. Durand was to have visited the 
Amir at Kabul last October. Ai any race, that outbreak 
was the rcputetl reason of its abandonmenL During tl*e 
nine years that have dapiied, Anglo-Indian statesmen liave 
been careful to avoid anything that could irritate or arouse 
tile suscefitibiiities of the Amir. Su.*4)ictous he is to a 
degree, and vet)* jiMtly loo, considaring bis nraghBours, 
The Government of India would, imcloubtedly^ like to see 
Peshawinrand Kabul, and Quetta and Kandahar connected 
by telegraph lines, and ratlrouds laid from Bannu to Ghazni, 
and from the Khojok to Kandahar: but. nevertheless, no 
attempt has been rnade to force these projects on the ,Amir. 
Although yrar by year we are giadiutlly ah^bing the 
mdependciii lerriiary on the north-west frontier (for 
tucampte, thc^Zhob country, to be followed in a y^ir or two 
by the Gomal Pass, the Mahsud-Wazirt country, d:c.), still 
we loucli niithing that is actually subject to the .Amir, U 
ts striking to note the difference In this respect between 
.AfghanLsmti and Persia, The former is independent, .sad 
ready to light for its itidepcndiuicc any day. The latter, 
at any rate under the reigning Shak, is simply the ptay- 
Uiing of England and Russia—morc cspeckdly of Russia. , 
The sumntder of Ayub .md the concession of the right 
to navigate the Korun, are the two points lately scored by 
England, Jf/i rTfoncir, Russia demands the right to kt^ 
a Consul-General at Meshed, and asks for Kelai-i-Nadiri. 
a railway from Resht to Tdtenin, a ekssussie from v^Vskabad 
to Kuchan, and improved means of navigation bttivecn 
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Enzelli and Rtsht It is only a jTjar or two since RnssL-i 
was pleased io*fecttfy the northern frontier of Persia from the 
month of the Atrck river to Sarakhs, and it is some tifteen 
years ago that British Gjmiiiissioners were good enough 
to rectify its East?cni Frontier from the Persian Golf 
litoral as far north as Sistan. Since the peace of "Curko- 
Manchai in iS3$ the Persians have only twice summoned 
up pluck to fight, anti that only because they had Russia 
at their back. They achieved nothing, being worsted 
before Herat in 1S37 by Eldred Pottinger’s efforts, and 
defeated by Outram in 1836-7 ait Busbirt, Reshire, and 
Khushab. In 1854-6 they did not dare to strike a blow 
at Russia, tempting as the opporlutiiiy must have been, 
and Strang the thirst for revenge. A%hanistan, on the 
other Iiand, despite being crippled by internal ivarfare. has 
twice thrown down the gauntlet to the Indian Government, 
and though beaten made a gallant fight of it The fact is 
that the patriotic spirit still burns in the bean, of the Afghan, 
whereas in that of the Persian it has dwindled down to 
empty bra^iadodo ; not dial there is not gpod stuff left m 
Persia, but the rulers and nobles of the country are, as a 
rule, too effete to bring it to the front. It must be ad'- 
ntitted, however, that while Enghmd lias always insisted 
that Afghanistan should bd nutate the sph«e of Russian 
Influence, it has never, since the dal's of Malcolm's and 
Harford Jones' Minions, accorded a sJtnilariy detemioed 
protection to Persia. 

Such, then, is the existing state of affairs in Afghanistan. 
Our relations with the ruler of the country are intimate—so 
intimate that wc may call him our ally. On the other Imnd 
, we have for the dme being debarred Russia from liavtng. at 
least openly, any diplomatic reJaiions whatever with him. 
Thai Russia has meret agents all over Afganbtan is more 
than probable. So far. even if we have had to concede to 
Russia some of the hue dcbateable land between the Hari* 
itid and the Oxi», we have at least upheld what we have 
so long contended, vir., that Afghanistan is to be beyond 
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the sphere of Rusaian infimince. The poltcjr that we 
profess towards Afghanistan is one of tion-imerfercnce 
in the internal adairs of that eountry^ but we daim the 
right of exercising a control over her dealings with foreign 
powers. In fact, in the latter respect, the intimacy of the 
rdatioQs between the Government of India, and the Amir 
amounts to an offensive and defensive alliance. Russian 
tern'tor)* is conterminous with the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan, a.% Brhish territory is conterminous with its 
south-eastern frontier. The troops of both powers can at 
anj' moment cross that frontier ; but Jit present, while 
British troops can do so os an ally, Russian troops can only 
do so as an enemy* No one will deny that Russia, 
provided she chooses to- go to war with England, on 
at any moment occupy Herat and the whole of the country 
north of the Tidxmd-bTurkistan and Hindu^Kush ranges. 
But that will not affect the line of defence of India, 
which stretches from Kabul to the Hdmand near Girishk. 
Of tlie two bases of operationsas they now exist, the Indum 
Is the Strongest. With nothing but that one line from 
U^unoda to Samarkand the Russians will take at least two 
to three months tu coltcct at tderat aixl Bulkb forces 
numerically strong enough to undertake an advance on 
Kandalior and Kabul with any chance of succ^, TTir 
nuiivay communkation between all parts of India and the 
north-west frontier is being daily improved. To be sure, 
before lot^ we must expect to see lines run from Dusliakh 
to Zulhkar and to Chaman-i-bid (or thcreabouc!!^), through 
Sorakhs, from there to Chamau-i-bid. and from Bokhara to 
Kirki or some point on die Bokharan bonk of the Oxusl 
B ut evtm if the prt^udice^ of the Amir and the Ai^uns wilt , 
lull allow us to run lines from Chaman to Kandaltsr, or from 
Bonnu to Ghazni, still their enmity, backed up by the power 
of England, will prevent Russia from pushing her Taltways 
across the frontier, at any rate until war ts declared* 
(Of course it is possible that in course of time we may see 
the Trons-Caspian ami North-Western State Railway linked. 
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by a ILiitt raiming ibrough Kandaliar adJ HeiaL Colond 
Siewan and others have artvocated it) Once war i$ 
declaredi both aides will promptly push forward their 
radivays, matcnals for which will Slave been collected 
beforehand at suitable points on the respective frontiers, 
lint all this being taken Into consideration, the*Indian 
terrohii are nearer to the Indian line of defettee than 
the Russian termini arc. Our policy bcin^ avow’cdly 
defensive {as far a& the north-west frontier is concerned) at 
any rate at the commencement of tlie campaign, this ts all 
we want, As far, then, as attack through Afghanistan is 
concerned, we are fairly well prepared, and are diiiJy 
becoming more so. 

The question of the dangers tliat lie behind our Army 
Corj^s fighting on the Kabul-Kandahar line is one too 
complex to be entered into at length heft Sir I.epel 
GritTm has lately (in Tiit A.«utjc Quakterly Review) ^ven 
US: hfs views on the temper of the Indian races, and his 
opinion must carry weight. If we merely consider the 
rclaiious iliat exist t«tween the English and their Indian 
subjects, and the Russians and their Central Asian subjects, 
we would unhesitatingly say that the stability of British 
rule is estabh^ed on bases Enftniiely firmer dian those of 
die Russhuis in Central Asia. Tbc nttendanco of Indian 
chiefs and nobles and officers of the Native Army at the 
Jubilee in 1887, the loyal offers of assistance both in 
motley and troops that have lately been made by most 
of the leading chiefs; these and a score of other incidents 
fmd no counterpart in the rciatlotui between the Caar 
and his Turkoman and Uiebeg sub]ts;ts. But wc cannot 
, regartl the matter only from the point of view of the 
friendship that has been estaWbhed between Briton and 
Native, and the loyalty the natives feel to the Queen- 
Empress and the Sarkar. Wc must also consider the 
temptations to dislos*alty, which are greater for the subject 
racGs of India than for thoise of Centrat Asia, There are 
many who condemn the new policy of njlowing and aseUfln g 
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certain of the native chiefs to maintain a small force, armed, 
trained, and disciplined like the Indian NaU7e Anny. 
However, when stalcHmen like the Maixpiis of Duhetin ami 
Ava (and he must have been guided hy the best advice 
that India can offer) approv'e of the scheme, we may venture 
that tJttt irresponsible and imj^erfectly-informed [Xirsons who 
condemn It in a casual conversation, paragraph, or article, 
need not be senously heeded. As a matter of fact, the 
Government has no Intention of con tiding the safetj' of 
Intlia to these troops. Probably nhly a minority of them 
would, tn the event of w'ar with Russia, be left for garrison 
duty in India The majorir)* would be eraplo^'ed in the 
field and on the communications. Of the 250 milllmts 
whom we rule in India we shall ask nothing but to be 
quicL Of course they will not do so. 'iliey would not be 
human, if they did. Ambition, love of incn'gue, briber}' 
anti corruption, discontent, the pride of race, love of 
freedom, hatred—at such a time these passions and 
motives will not allow men to sit {lassivc. ^Vbcrc tnicrcs: 
and loyalty do not outweigh these incentives, their activity 
must take form of hostiliiy to tJiq dominant race. Some 
may contend dial Russia has us much to fear from her 
eont{uefed subjecbi (Tiirkonums. Kirghiz, Ujdi^s, &c,) as 
we have from ours in India. The case is a very different 
one. Russia here gains distinctly by having adopted an 
oflimaivc policy. The presence of Russian armies at 
Herat and Daikh will put every discontented and disloyal 
Indiuti on the ftti and their arrrivai .at, or eveu near, 
Girishk and Kabul, if they ever get tliere, will be an 
anxious moment for the Go\'erninent of Iiidb. All liicn 
probably will depend on ihu result of the pitdtetl battle that 
must be fought. If the hrsc encounbsr goes aghin.^t tite 
Rncish forces, then the odds are anything to nothing that 
tife troops in gnrrison all over India will have their work 
cut out for them. But our arms, standing on die derensive 
for rather defenslve-offeniiire), wilt cause Little or no flutter 
in the bosoms of the Turkomans and Uzbegs. Thew know 
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weU tfuit we do not want Central Asia, and shall not go out 
of ovir way to oust the Rusaiaiis from iL They* have 
therefore little or nothing to hope from rebellion. No 
doubt if the Russians are defeaied in the attempt to invade 
India and driven back» harassed by merciless Afghans, on 
Merv and Bokhara, then, may be, the tcmptatkin will 
prove too great, and the Turkomans will rise to 
avenge the pitiless, and we may say brutal, massacres 
of 1873 (after the taking of Khiva, sec MacGahan's 
description}, and 18S0 (at Gcok-tepe), 'while the Urbegs 
will seek retribution for defeats at Tashkand, Khojand, 
Cbemkand, Jizak, Scrabulak, Samarkand, and many 
another siege and fight But the danger of this is remote. 
As matters stand, the English havo every reason to dread 
an outbreak in India, wlitlc the Russians are troubled by no 
such apprehension. Besides we have to control 250 
millions, but Russia only from hve to ten. 

Under the head of .Afghanistan may be al so included 
Beluchistaii. It is scarcely possible for a force of any 
suitable awe to approach the western frontier of Sind, 
across the country that lies between Sistaa and the 
Registao on the north and the seti^board of Mekran on 
the south. A good-sbed force may move from Herat or 
haiuh to Sistan and the Hclmund Hamun, and tlien work 
ujj the banks of the Hclmund past Rudbar to Kalah-Bist, 
or from Sistan it might find its "way south to Jask, Kharan, 
Panjgur, or Gwadur, but they will not be able to strike in 
force any point on the line Quetta-Kamchi. We may 
dismiss the idea of an invasion through Baluchistan as 
being as unlikely as one through Chitral, Kashmir, or 
Thibet, unless^ indeed, we are weak as u> lot the 
Russtian^oecupy Southern Persia 

U'e will now pass on to Persia, Turkish Arabia, Syria, 
and Asia Minor. It is in these ports that we are most 
vulnerable; for it is here to all appearances that we arc 
most unprepared. Lord Beaconsficld's occupation of Cyprus 
has been ns freely abused as most dforts of statecraft 1 but 
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a is die onl^ ImporKuit step tbat we Uuve taken, within ihe 
last ten years, to secure the most essential of the lines of 
communication beiwetn Ivnginnd and India, viCi, tliat from 
the Gulf of 5 candcroon across Southern Persia. That 
this line is now becoming a subject of serious concern U> 
Britis]j statesmen is evident from the fact tiiat Cdotiel 
Mark Bdl has lately travelled along this line for the 
sfKtcial purpose of reporting on it. The Huphraies Valley 
Railway Is a project of very old standing. The line lo 
connect the North>VVesteni State Raiiv^'ay of India widi 
the port of Scanderoon was brought into prtmtinenoe 
by some of the officers who accompanied the .-Afghan 
Boundary' Commission. A consideration of the state of 
affairs in Persia, Turkish Arabia, and Syria shoutd show 
that our hold on this line of comraunicadon is a verj- pre¬ 
carious one. It may be cut by Russia before we can step 
in to protect It, Kars and Erxeroum are already In the 
liands of Russia. The next step of tliat Power will he to 
occupy Diarbekr and Mosul, Syria will be given as a 
sop to France, and then where wili our railway from 
Scanderoon to Quetta tic? fhe one little step we have 
made lately is the securing the right to navigate the Karun, 
Auer Uie war in 1856^7 widi Persia, we might have held 
on to Mohammerali The outburst of the Mutiny left 
the Indian GoveromcJit no leisure for ddibemting on terms 
ot peace With Persia, So we got litiie for our money out 
of that campaign except the immunity of Herat from 
invasion by Russm's cat's paw. 

It is most important that we should watch our intcrostii 
in Syria, Asia Minor, Turkish Arabia, and Southern Persia 
with an ever wakeful eye, ready to sicae our opportunity 
and to thwart the attempts of others. We mus» have the 
control of tJic Scanderoon-Baghdad-Quetta fine, It Is of 
vital impomnee to the security of India. \Vc can put no 
faith In the stability of the Sultan’s Empire. It may 
break up any day 1 and when that happens, Egypt, Syria, 
ami Turkish Arabia must be our share; unless, mdeed, we 
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can siicct'cd tn foowltng, unJtr our protection or at least 
widi our sup^jort. an Asiatic Turkish Empire, whidi will 
hold A&ia Minor* SjTta, ;ind Turkish Arabia' for us. tmtil 
the time comes when we have no diolce to take them (or, 
at leasr. ihe two latter) over ourselves. The advance of 
Russia southwards from the Caucasus threatens in sever 
Asia Minor from Turkish Arahb. That Kars and^Erze* 
roum are now in Russian bands is not a dangerous menace 
to India; but it wdl be on evil day for us when tJie 
Russians seize Baghdad and Bushtre, and tlie Ktendi 
Aleppo mid Antioch. Thcj^fone we should decide what 
share til Turkey in .Asia and l^crsla must at the great 
dismemburmertt be ours, and prepare ourselves to fight, if 
neqessary, for the possasion tlusncof, For the failure to 
secure it will, it is to be Ivared, be die precursor of the 
loss of cuur Indian and indo-Chinese Empire. As matters 
now standi ufe are in. a &trly good posidon for securtng 
what ive want. Our naval strength in the Mediterranean 
is great; we hold Cyprus; the navigaiion of tile Shat-ef- 
Arab, 1 igris, Euphrates, and Kanin is solely in the hands 
of English merchants and Amis who have bouses at 
Baghdad. Basrah. Mobammerah, Bushire, &c. The Persian 
Gulf is a Hritrsh Sea and must remaiu so. We are now 
iaa i^ition to put our troops into Southern Pereia and 
Turkish .Arabui before any otlicr Power do Bui 
wc must bt waidifub and see that this position of vantage 
is net instdiousiy, and owing to our oivn apathy, lifdicd 
from us, rhero is a very dangerous otughbour whose 
tiirritonf^ iniirch with Nonbcjrn Persia: and Moitlu 

Kastirra Aslii ^Ittiorp a ncighboiir thul grudges us everj' 

. Htda picking we gel out of P^ia. and herself uii. 
bluukinglv pults that mlsurabte monarchy to pieces at 
ever)- turn • gcis dm ZU-es^nltan ousted from nearly all 
his govenimeniii; inststs on having rinaifAu from Resbt 
to leberaniand from jVskabad lo Kticliau in order that 
her armies may at any mom cut sicxc Tehenin. Meshed, 
and Herat; demands the public recognition by the Shalt 
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of that weak bigot, tlie Governor of Tabriit (the Shali's 
secontj son) as Waliahd or heir to the throne; chums 
railway and harbour concessions on the shores of the 
Cas^juin; and rectifies the Pcrsiaa franticra free of charge 
at aay time; This is the rival oit whom we niiist keep a 
vigilant watch. 

To look forward now and say or even surmise Itow* and 
wlien Turkey and Persia will be dismembered is, perhaps, 
promaturti li depends on the balance of power iti 
Euroi>ti The signs of impending dismemhennenL are 
sutBciently dear and ominous. To whorasoever the lion's 
share of the spoil in Europe may fall, the Russian bear 
and the English lion have only each other to fear in Asia; 
unless, indeed, the eagles of France swoop down in the 
nick of tinve. Thu Russian Empire has this advnntage 
over the British, that It Is consolidated and not scattered. 
It has not to look across the wide seas for its hdJs of 
conquest and coEoalzatlon. The very position of the 
British colonics, severed by thousands of miles of oeeah 
from the mother country, is a temptation to seek inde¬ 
pendence. The oudytng provinces of Russia are not so 
tempted, and if they were, are x^weriess. On the qih(ir 
hand the colonies of England, as long as they are true to 
their allegiance, are a great source of strength to the 
mother country; while the Russian iwssessions in Central 
Asia .ind Siberia are raihi^ a tax on its hnaocial and military 
resources, than a source of strength. As Jong as England 
and its great colonies hold togeihea-, the British Empire 
may rival and defy the growing power of Ru^ia. But 
let Canada, Australia, and New Zealand (incited pcrliaps 
by tr^^atment akin to that meted out by l,ord Nordt's 
Administration) follow die example set them by t,hc States ' 
of N<»th America onchundred^'cais ago, and then it is to he 
feared the “tight little islimd/' left all alone, will have bard 
work to hold its Own. It will be a pliy^ Uicn, if what bids 
Dur to he the great Engllsh-speiiking nation of the future 
does not lend a helping hand to the land of its forefathers, 
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THE MARRIAGE OF THE CHINESE 
EMPEROR. 


Focrteen years ago Tsai’-diuiit Emperarof China, lay dead 
of smallpox In his palace at Peking. He was the oiily son 
of his father, the Emperor \T'chu (known to the world best 
by the title of hi® reign, Hsicfl-f£ng), who. to avoid the 
ignominy of capture by the Alllcg in t S6o^ *' went on an 
autumn hunt" inio Manchuria, and died there, some say 
of cliagntt, in the following year. Tsai-tdum's mother w*as 
not the Empress of Hsien’^f^ng^ but one of a tnimefous 
zenana, a fay or //«. who late in her lord's life bore him 
this one son, and whoi by right of her son, was devated, 
on his accession, CO the rank of Junior Empress Dowser, 
She and the Empress Consort of HdenTi&Dg became joint 
guardians of the ciiQd Emp^or. and ruled the country 
in his name, with ifac ossisennee of Prince Rung, his 
father a younger broiter. In t fiya Tsai-chuti was married 
to AJute, and in Jannafy. iSy5, he died, chtltlkss. in his 
niitetcetuh year, fly European theories of succ^ion 
his heir was his eldest uncle. This was Prince Ttm. the 
*' Fifth Prince “—hrtb-bom son of his father : but he 
had earlier been adopted as heir to an unde of hi® ow'n. 
and liad passed oat of the succession. The next, uncle 
was the Sixth Prince, the cdebntlcd Prince Kung. After 
,him came PHncc Chun, the Seventh Prince, and his 
little son ^sai-tien. Chinese feeling on the albimpOftant 
subject of birth-^right^the aght to continue the ancestral 
wofship—holds that the hdr to one who has died childless 
should be his nearest (or, at least, a near) male rdativc 
of tlie next genetatlon. So that, had Chinese sentiment 
aloue preixuled, the successor lo the ilbfated Emperor 
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shoult-l have been a grandson of Pnnra Rung, or ai the 
least a child of hb house tn that generation. Prince 
Kung*s son was at the moment (had, indeed, of^cn been) 
in disgrace ^ furthermore Prince Chun was married to 
the sister of the late Empemrb. mother, Peking 
oftkialdoin was not. then, altogether taken by suqirise 
when it was announced on the t^th of January, [S75, that 
**by a will of the late Emperor" Tsal-ticn, the two-year- 
old son of Prince Chun, had succeeded to the Great 
Inheriunce. The child was carried in the night from 
his fatheris /h into the Imperial Palace, where he has 
since remained, in a seclusion unbroken except by a 
guarded journey to tlie Eastern Tombs or a brief visit to 
• the mined Wan-shou Shan. 

His acceiKion was received without much <!emur- One 
member of that remarkable institution the Censorats — 
which has cuttivaiod a licensed, and in its essence honest, 
criticisni of the throne till it has become a vice—chose 
to take his own fife rather than see the manes of his 
master left without an heir * for the clilld Tsai-tien had been 
adopted not as heir to his cousin and pmlecessor Tsat-chun, 
but to his utide Yi-chu [Hsten-f^g], An attempt was made 
to constrain the Empresses Dowager into an agreenuint 
that the eldest son of the new Emperor Tsai-tien should 
succeed to the Utrone as hdr to Tsai-chun; but iheir drong- 
willed Majesties bluntly declined to submit to dictation on 
this point: The empire at large aocepfed their choice 
with perfect indifference, for fiiemonal loyalty can hardly 
he expected in a country where for decades the sovere^n 
has not show'n his face to hb people. And so the baby 
£m|>eror began hb reign, the Kmng- fisM or " Glorious ^ 
Continuity/^ in the leading strings of his aunt anddier sister 
Empress. The latter died in iSSt, and since then thb 
otiter vrondcrful woman has ucrcbed all but absolute 
power. TIiat power she has indeed shared of late with 
the Emperor's real father. Prince Chun, ihottgh he has 
taken no nominarshare in the government, nor could take. 
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son^ from Ijdtigr hia son, lias become his tiephew and 
sovtifeign, and sbouJd the Prince have audience he must 
kni^el and dp homage like any other subject; but naiuie, 
even in the affairs of a CJiincse Court, cannot be attogetbor 
denied, and. to avoid sudi a reversal of die fitting relations 
betivecn father and child, ihe father must abstain, from 
open attentlancc at Couru In private he is said to often 
flee his son: indeed during his late dangerous iliaess 
both the young Kmperor and the Empress Dowager 
have frequently visited him. Three years ago a new 
department of State was created, an Admiralty, and 
Prince Chun appointed its President. .As Lord dligh 
Admiral he visited 'fientain, Chefoct, and Port Arthur, 
and his return to the capital has been followed by an 
abandonment of the opposition lo railway extension ; by 
the introduction into Peking, indeed into his own iicdace, 
of tbf electric light; and by other hopeful signs of progress. 
Now, however, it has been decided that hts son has 
attained his majoriQ'—he b sei'enteen, or neariy so, and 
has been on tlie throne fourteen years—and that the, nt 
any rate nominal, direction of affairs must Lu placed in 
the Emperor's own handa Before this is done in its 
entiret)' the young sovereign must mark hb manhood, 
as every one of his subjects does, from noble to toolfe; 
by getting married- 

Preparations for this important event have long been 
making. In each official of the Bight Banners 
(Manchufl of the Conquest) was called upon to furttlsh a 
list of his daughters between twelve and dghtten years of 
age to—sorely of alt de|iartmeois the most whimsicail — 
. the Board of Revenue. The maidens would attend at the 
Palace irr the (ollowing year, and there await inspection 
and selection by the Empress Dowager. In what light 
this enforced tribute Is viewed. Western resident living 
as they do on the mere fringe of Chinese life, cannot 
pretend to judge. They rarely come in contact with thb 
phase of an antique dvilwation (or barbarian if you will), 
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but wh«ai thcj- do, if the glomcntt iades somewlmt from 
tile old Btory of Esihor ami tier nvals, the 
remains; A slaid member of iJiir Consular Service in 
China (‘^tcLul even then, though it was twenty years ago) 
was under orders to proceed from Canton to Tientsin. 
Me t^uil olBcially made die acquaintance of an omcer 
of the Manchu garrison of Canton, and on calling to 
take leave was surprised, and a Uule embamisaisdj by 
his Itost's require to escort his daughter to Tientaiii, on 
her way to the inspection that w;ts to fttrnish a aenatia 
for the then Emperor. He had little choin but to 
comply, and exerted himself at Hongkong and Shanghai 
tu pointing out to his young charge and Jier duenna the 
strange foreign sights. He vvas convinced that her raihen 
in ht$ desire to retain his daughter, had resolved on this 
despiirate project of coininitting her to the care of a 
foreign barbarian, the contact with whom should 

surely make her ineligible for the. comjuaniDnshlp of Mis 
Sacred ^lajesty. The girl, however, was among those 
chosen, and perhaps in some comer of the palace still 
relieves the monolonaus life of her less travelled fellows 
by stories of the bravery of ShanghaL .Another tale 
comes freni that storehouse of Chinisse facts, Tk^ 

Criirr/Zr, The Govtimor of the province of Kiangsj. on 
the south bank of tiie ’VangbsO, was a Manchu, and as 
such obliged to obey the Cali of the Board of Revenue, 
and send his daughters to the Imperial harem. His 
embarrassment Is better told In the otlQcuiI language of 
his own Memorial to the throne; 

“The Mtmortaliit has two daughters^ ont fifteen years 
of ai^ and the other fourteen, both of whom he is legally 
under a obligation to send to the Capitol, mid, as the 
records wilt shoWj he has already sent in a return of 
their names to the Board and his Banner. His original 
tntemion was tiioe. in obedience no the limit laid down, 
they should start for the Capital in the tontb month, 
but it happened that Just then his second daughter 
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caught cold and was utialiLe to proct*id on the jouracy. 
She has now made a gradual recovery under medied 
treatmenE. but has not etitrrcly regained her usual healtlu 
The Memoruilisi’a one son is sm^'Ing tu the Board of 
War at Peking, and did not accompany him to liis post, 
and with the exception of this son he has no [jJative 
or kinsman competent to escort hia daughters o» so 
!ong a journey by boat mid cart, with its attendant risks. 
In a separate Memorial, ilcmorialist has solicited an 
Audience, and if His Majesty should be graciously pleased 
to grant the same, he will forthwith hasten to the Falaco 
Cate, and will avail himself of the opportunity to bring 
his daughters with him to be in readiness for selection, 
though he foars they will arrive somewhat kte.*' To 
this patlicttc appeal (for surely we must read betwetm 
the lineal the only reply wjis tile cold command, " Let 
the said Governor depute persons to escort bis naughters 
to Peking at once, tlierc to await Inspection and selection." 

TIun selection over the maidetis chosen rvmniiKid 
to the discretion of the Empress Dowager, who was 
supjjosed to decide, after some weeks or months of 
careful deliberation, which of them was most worthy to 
be the Consort of the Son of Heaven. In the meanwhile 
the Board of Astronomy (which would be far better styled 
the Board of Astrology) was called on to name two or 
more fortunate days in the coming year for die Emperors 
marriage. WiUi their aid the Empress Dowager sdccied 
the 26th of February for the marriage day. and the 4th 
of December for the day of betrothal. On the 8th of 
November the fateful election took place, and the 
, Chinese world was informed ilirough the pog^ of 7 'h^ 
Peking iJaztiit that their Empress had been chosen. 
The decree of die Empress l>owager ran: "Since the 
Emperor reverently entered upon the succt^cm to his 
great patrimony, he has been growing day by day to 
manhood, and li is right iltai a person of high character 
should be selected to be HU Consort, and to assist him 
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in the dudes of the jwlace. 10 the end that the high 
position of Empress may be fittingly filled, and tlie 
Emperor supported in the pursuit of t^irttie The cUoiee 
having (alien upon Yehhdnala, the daughter of Deputy- 
Lieutenant-General Kuei-hsiang, a maiden of virtuous 
charat;^er and becoming and digmfied demeanour, Wc 
command that she be appointed Empress."' At the 
same time tn-o other maidens, sisters, one aged fifteen, 
the other thirteen, daughtem of a Vice-President of a 
Hoard fvho died a few years ago in disgrace, were 
appointed pin of Imperial handmaids. 

The bridc-eleci immedtatdy left the palace for her 
father^s home. That father, Kuci-hsiang, is. It would 
appear, n younger bnaiher of the Empress Dowager, 
and thtni'i can be little question, one would think, that 
Her astute Majesty has determined that, if she must 
resign the sceptre she has wielded for dose on seventeen 
years, she will still have it in her power to control the 
young Emperor and to benefit her family. It is of course 
{possible that the Emperor himself may have seen his 
cousin, lor such she is. and that the marriage may be 
one of more inclinatjon than can usually be the case in 
China; but it is far more probable that the Empetxir, 
as every well-drilled Chinese youth would do, luis left 
the choice sttbmlssivcly to his aunt and adoptive step- 
mmher. That lady meanwhile has been honoared in a 
way which must by now have grown sonicfwh,it stale for 
her, and exceedingly wconsome to alt her secretaries. 
On the birth of her son she received as her title the 
four honorific chameten^ ''Tender, blessed, dignified, 
hulpful.** On her son^s accession another pair of epithets 
was added (the translations are all at best but ap^oximatc) 
" reposeful and serene." When he assumed power on his 
majority these were increased by two more, "refulgent, 
contented," and when he married, by a further two, 
"sedate and sincere." ^<(ow that her redrement and itie 

present yuung Emperor's mantle have taken plow 
« 
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slit: has been honmired by the final couplet "reverent 
and long-Uved," As In all decrees in v'hich she figures her 
full style must be given, this vrtmdcrrul princess is hencE 
forth to be known as the Emptiess Dowager Tz'u*hai- 
tuan^yiu -k*ang-i<hao -ytt^chuang- c.h'£ng-kuog- shou." A 
patent and title will be bestowed in good time on her 
successor, whose father has been raised to duoal rank, 

The clectian once over tlie next step was foe the Board 
of Rites to obtain the approval of the Empress Dowager 
to a programme of the ceremonies to lut observed on the 
occasion- of the Imperial morriagt, Little latitude w^as 
left tliem. When the Manchiis conquered China in 16,^4, 
they found in wisteiice a code whereby every conceivable 
act of the Emperor and his government aj>pcared to be 
prescribed aitd controlled. This they adapted ami issued 
to the world as " The Collected Instsiutes of the Great 
Ch'ing Dynasty,"a stupendous work in a humtred volumes, 
two of which (vols. 34 and 29! an: devoted to the Choice 
and Est^tshment of an Empress and to An Imperial 
Marriage. With this to guide them, the Board could 
hardly have gone wrojig, tliouglt it seems, from an angry 
decree of the Empress Dowager, that they' coniriv'ed to do ' 
so, However, after suffering wholesale degradation (it was 
merely a question of ofifeting prayers on one day' or the 
next) die\' fixed at lost on a prognunme which satisfied 
their exacting mistress. This was pitblished on November 
loth,' and anmiged the order of the various ceremonies 
thus: (]) sending of presents to the bride j fa) the marriage ; 
(3) joint worship of the ancestral tablets; (4) conferring of 
a patent on the bride ; (3) visit to the Empress Dowager: 
16 ) reception oT congratulaiions; (y) an Imperial banquet. 
The Bomd at the same time stated that they were causing 
“a golden patent and golden jewels" to be made for the 
new' Empress. 

" Solitary man/' as he calls himseir, the Emperor of 
Clfina is still a man and (questions of origin a|uirt) a 
Chinaman. Mcncc his marriage follows in the main tlm 
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lines of every Chinese mairtage* When 3 Cbinainmi seeks 
a. bride, or when bb parents seek one Tor hlnu the firat anil 
invanable step is to obtain the services of a. go-between. 
The match 1 >cing arraiigcil the next thing is to exchange 
the, eight chaiacterc that ntark the year, muiuh, day, and 
hour of birtli of bride and bridegroom. The parries are 
now indissolubly betrothed. Wben the marriage rime 
comes round, the bridegroom sends gifts lu the bride, and 
alter an interval of houfs or days ditspatches a bridal chair 
and musicians, in charge of one of his intimate friends, to 
bring her to his home. When she has arrived riierc, he and 
' she kneel down befons the ancestral tablets, and tc^feiiitr 
wotsbip heaven, eaitli. and their ancestors, informing them 
of their union and, os it were, asking their blessing ttpon it. 
Tlie next day, or a few days idierwards, the brMcgrooui 
takes his bride if) do homage to his parents, in whose home, 
it is perhaps needless to say, he is. living and, until ibefr 
dearil, will continue to live, Ttic Emperor of China, like 
the meanest of his subjects, has his go-between—the 
Empress Do)vagi:r, or one of his jarcdccessoris f^y* He 
does not, it would seum, condscord to the interchange of 
horoscopes, but in otlier respects his marriage is.assimtbioi.1 
to the oidinarj’ Chinese ritual With one notable tveeprion; 
the bride is brought into the tiolacc in the dusk, through 
streets screened and guarded front the vulgar gaze. When 
the hue Emperor was wedded, the TsungU Yamen—the 
Chinese Foreign Othce—sent a circular to all the Foreign 
Lt^rions in the capital nsqucstlug riiein lo prevent dicic 
ttationoU from intruding on the streets through which the 
procession would (lass. ,\t that time Mr. \\\ Simpson, the 
special correspondent of the IfOnJoH. w.is 

at Peking, anxious to cake noies. Through the kind olhecs 
of a resident he was able 10 secure a Heeling view of the 
bridal chair and its surround]from behind the shutter of 
a loft, and he has since pobtished his impressions in a most 
readable book. "Meering the Sun,*' Those impresgiotis, 
however, were necessarily limited, aitd it is io be feared that 
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any j^imllnr aiie/ript to view iHe iiiarnage of the present 
Emperor trill bave ntet with even less success. Fortunately 
for the curious in the details of a Chinese Impermt wedding 
there is in existence n most ckcumatantial accotmt of tiie 
whole ceremonial ohserrod on tills occasion. It‘happened 
that this marriage was the hrst celeboLcd by a reigning 
Emtieror of the dynasty since that of K^mg 4 isi tn 1674. 
and whether witli a desire to interest his subjects in the 
event, or to glorify hirnsetf, the youthful bridegroom directed 
the Board of Kites to issue a long and elalwrato programme 
of ever)' detail of the ceremony. A transliition of this 
highly interesting paper was publlsbcd shortly after the' 
marriage by Miss Lydia Pay, the only forctgn lady who, in 
the estimation of the Chinese themselves, lias ever attained 
10 the dignity of a true sinologuo. 

Chinese regard for precedent being what it isi, there: can 
be Hutu doubt that the ceremonial of the present Emperors 
wedding lias conformed in all essential particulars to that of 
his predecessor, and that the programme thus translated by 
Miss Fay gives as true an account of dte later as of the 
earltcf event. The first step In the ceremony consists in 
the sending of the bridal presents. This is done on the day 
before what may be taken to be the actual marriage^ die 
bringing home of the bride. The wedding presents, 
besides inmimerahle from the Empress Dowager and 
Emperor, comprise of necessit)' the golden tablet on which 
is inscribed the consent of Her Majisiy to the marriage of 
her adopted stepson to Yehhdnata, the bridal crown with 
veil of [xindant pcarb, and the silken wedding robes 
embroiderttl over w ith the Fhtenix—emblem of the bride 
oa the Dragon is of her Imperial bridegroom. Asccpire 
and a seal of state form pan of the indispensable para¬ 
phernalia. When ah is rtsady these are laid out on three 
richly decorated tables in one of the palace courts. On the 
centre table is placed the sceptre, on the right the seal, and 
on the leit, in u casket of gold and jewels, tlic tablcL 
SuTrOundiiig the court k an array of princes and nobles with 
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giinrds, korses, chariots, banners, musTcians, and. if any Still 
survive, elephants. An officer of the Board of Astnoootny 
gii-es tile signal with a loud voice, '‘The hour of joy 
dawns,*' and through a space left open for him, the young 
Emperor passes into the com to view hk gifts. He is 
then l^d to a imviKon tiiul iM^atcd, when the high ofticeis 
present aJl do him homage by bowing thrice three times to 
the ground, A herald announces, "An Edict from Her 
Majesty the £mpr^ Dotvager." Then, all kneeling 
except the Emperor, Is read aloud the Consent of Her 
Majesty to the union of their sovereign with the Princess 
Ydihdnala, and the herald proclaims, "The appointed 
officers in the name of die Lord of the Dragon Throne 
present to Yehhil>nala, Sceptre, Tablet, and Imperial Scat" 
TIvc music plays, "Tlui Emperor's Triumph." That 
ceasing, die |>cocession forms. The precious symbols on. 
the table are delivered with all reverence to tJie Master ot 
the Ceremonies who places tlium in the Dragon Car. 'T he 
deftlus through roads levdicd and screcneil to the 
residence of the bride, preceded by banners and gonfalotis 
innumerable, and escorted by princes of die blood They 
are reedved at the outer gale by the bride's hither, wiio 
conducts them to an inner court ivherc tables have been 
prepared for tlic Imperial gifta. At tile entrance to tliis 
court all fall back and kneel while the Dragon Car containing 
the three symbols moves in. At the same time eunuchs ot 
the palace carry into a further hall the bridal robes and 
crown. When the sceptre^ seal, and tablet have been duly 
placed in positloii, the futlicr is ordered to kneel and do 
homage W'hile he listens to the VV'tlt of Heaven as embodied 
in tlic Empress's edict. He then retires, and the doors of the 
hall being Hung open, his daughter advances into the court 
arrayed in her bridal robes and crown of pearls^ As she 
api^ears a chief of the eunuchs raises in both hands the 
sceptre, to whidl she knuds a moment ami passes forward 
Her attemlant ladies do the same, then range themselves on 
cither side. Kneeling again, all hear the edict reatl and 
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Iiai<:n to congnuulntoiy niltloess from tLc £.tn[:irej>a. The 
taijjet and seal are solemnly pxesculcd to the bride; site 
bows nine times to the^scejitre, and retii"es into her apart* 
ment. 

The next day the Emperor most rise early and pay 
homage to his adoptive mother. He awaits herai^ivai in 
the Throne-rooin, standing, and when, surrounded l>y her 
train of ladies, she has taken her iseai, does her rei'erence 
by nine prosti-atlons. She and. Heaven alone receive 
worship from him, who ojmcis or expects it from the rest of 
the w'orld. Her Majesty leaving retired, nsimilar reception 
is held by the Emperor of his nobles, and tlic Empress's 
Consent is rerul again. The audience eiified> comes the 
chief part of the ceremony, die bringing home of the bridtx 
gorgeous sedan chair is borne by sixteen bearers from 
tlie palace, escorted by princes on horseback and preceded 
by banner^ canopies, and emblem^ quaint and rich, whik 
the band plays, " We come for the Phoenix. ‘ The proces¬ 
sion reaches the bride's home, and is received as before by 
her father. Listening again on his knees to the Edict of 
Gons^t be is told that *’ The will of tlie Emperor is to 
receive his Empress."* He is then suffered to r«iriir and 
the chair beii^ borne forward into an inner court, the 
Emprcss-clect in her bridal robes is conducted by her 
mother and attendant ladies to Uie chair where she kclosely 
screened by cUrtaitis. I'he motlier w'iUidraws, and ilie chair 
is iigain met by the fether and so biougiit to hts outer gate. 
The cavalcade reforms and rviuds Its way- back by a different 
rtwitc to the palace; At the Golden Bridge, whidi no 
horseman may pass, the processton halts, and the senior 
prince present, bearing the sceptre, dismounts. " A herald 
proclaims, 'The Phccnix Cliair is come,' and b answ^ered 
from the courts within by a burst of music, by ringing of 
bells, fa)’ beating of gongs and drums, by clash of cymbab 
and blture ul trumpets." Dome through court after court, 
tlic chair b at last set down in the great Throne Hall, d\e 
princes who carried the sceptre, seal, and tablet tetirt, the 
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uunuchs roll back tbe siikan screens, and. a$ the chair'' 
bearers fait cIowti with veiled faces, attendants lead the bride 
to her throne. A herakl cnes, ‘^The auspicious moineitt 
dawns> all is prepared for the joyful union/' As be speaks, 
Uic Emperor enters in his dnagon^embroidered robes, 
escorted only by his eunuchs, and there receives, perhaps 
for the first time beholds, bis bride. Wine is poured by the 
kneeling attendants from ftngons of gold into two jewelled 
winccups. in which the lin|>crEal pair pledge each other, the 
bridegroom pmting his lips first to his cup and then to that 
of the bride, and she in turn to his. ** This, the real 
ratification of ihcir marriage vows. Is accompanied by bands 
of music outsidc,:and doud-ii of inctmse within, as though 
s^rihee were being utfered to Heaven.^ 

There is no pbcc here for the aftcrH:ercinonial so 
charmiHilly translated by* Miss Fay, or for the deKripti'on 
which she givts of the wedding gifts, The same pageantry 
that then welcomed the luckless Aluii^ lias by now wetcomed 
Yehhdnala. though the terrible scourge of famine laid on 
the northern half of the'empire by the bursting of the 
Ydlow River may ftave dimmed its splendour somewhat 
Despite the omen, may a better fate befall this youthful 
bride and bridi^roam, and tiieir marriage mark happily the 
beginning of change; for. whether for good or evil^ a 
change muK come, is coming even now, over China and her 
ancient Court. 

W. H. WtUtIK.«ON. 
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THE FALLING RUPEE, AND A PROBABLE 
CONSEQUENCE. 

Some men,, it b said^ aiti bom before ibeir but the 
observation is scarcely applicable to the Ang;lo>rn<iiaiv-^ 
least, so far as that vitally important point the rupee, is 
concemecL For the Anglo-Indian of the present day, find¬ 
ing the exchange rate now ts. 4d, per rupee, wishes his lot 
had been in chose halcyon times, when that silver coin 
was worth two shillings or more* In this connection, old 
authors are not very pleasant reading to the present genera¬ 
tion of Anglo-Indians, Terry said, many yrars ago, *' They 
call the pence of money a roopec, of which the is 

worth two and thrcqience, and the best two and sixpence," 
in Wilsons *'Glossarj' of Indian Terms," publi^ied in 
fewer than twelve kinds of rupees are enumemted, 
all w'OTth from 2 s, jd. m 23. tjd, "Letters from India," 

' describe die rupee as worth two shiUlitgs. But the 
reduction in value shadowed above has continued gradually, 
and steadily, until, from the ist of April Iasi, the official 
value of the rupee has been declared to be is. ^d.; being, 
howe\*er, a little higher according to bank rates. The 
Royal Commission, in thdr report ^On Gold ant! Silver;' 
published last year.romarfc, " Prior to tSyj, the fitictuations 
in the price of silver were gradual in their character and 
ranged within very narrow Itmits. The maxununi variation 
in 187a'was Id, ami the average not quite Ad*, while in 
t886 the maximum was 2Ad. and the average nearly ifd." 
And so attenuation has been going on lill the present 
moment As for the remedy, a number of the members of 
the Commission advocated bi-metallism, and others did not 
do so. The Indian Monetirj' Society advocate the issue 
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of 10s, and 303 , notes, against a rcsers’e of silver t tlie 
repeal of the duty on Indian manuCicmccd silver; and 
several other minor changes as an mtrdduction to hi'' 
metallism. But the nrpee disease is of that inveterate 
character, for which no remedy has yet been discover^l. 
In the jncantinie it progresses, and Casaamiras prophesy 
a-ahilting rufiee at an early date. 

Now, so long as the fall 10 the value of silver oniy 
afTectCfl Anglo-Indian^ no one cared mudi about the 
matter, The Anglo>Indian was glibly, almost jovially told, 
that if he obtdned fewer pounds for his rupees he rernitted 
home, things were so much cheaper, owing to the appreeb' 
tion of gold, that the position was cqtialbted, as Jic got so 
much itiorc for his money than in former days. Bui we 
never heard of any Anglo-Indian who paid jess for hts 
boots, or his coat, or his lodgings, or hb wife’s dresses, or 
for hats^ or for children's schooling, thou before this much- 
talkcd-of gold appreciation. Perhaps bread, matches, paper, 
and some comparatively insignijicant articles of consump- 
tion are. cheaper. But such relief Is Infinitesimal The 
public certainly do not lealuL- the loss the Anglo-Indian 
is subjected to. A few years bade. If he rEmlttud one 
thousand rujjces. he received as the equivalent in Englund 
• one hundred pounds. Now, if he remits one thousand 
rupees at the cjfchange of is. 41!, per rupee, he receive^! Jn 
England £iifi lys. 41!.—a loss of 6s. Ud, In every 
tltousand rupees remitted. It wiil require much greater 
cheapness than now prevails to compensate such a iossl 
But this IS not alL In tSyj the author of *' Letters from 
Cashmir and India " stated that all Enropean articles were 
sold in India at the rate of one rupee for the oliilliiig, the 
dealer gravely assuring )*ou that '* Ecakogu oJul breakage 
swallowed the di^erence." Snt with the depreciation of the 
rupee the cost of all European articlis hoii lisen. Only 
reccniiy we required to purchase In India a small graduated 
rule, which may be obtained for 6d, In Londmi, The 
shopkeeper, an European, asked five rujiees for the article 
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and Tvhen expo^tulared with replied that tradespeople must 
charge high on account of the deprecktion of the rupee 1 
It is almost needless to add that rule was not bought. 
Neither have t^untry products altogether escaped a rise In 
price. V'^cars ago Bernie wrote, •' For a roopy in Bengal 
you may have twenty good pullets and geese and ducks in 
proportion! *' Later generations h ave certainly not ob tal ned 
so many pullets for their money, but prices have been (airly 
reasonable. Now, however, productions of the country are 
lieginning to rise tit price, and also gervnnts' wages. It is 
therefore evident that the unfortunnie Anglo-Indian is 
mulct in every direction as a conscwiuence of the fall in 
the value of silver. 

As observed above, so long as the Anglo-Indian was the 
only suflerer no one eared. But when U was found that tttc 
Indian rj'ot could get the same number of rupees for his 
wheat when sold at 2:i|s, ;)cr quarter os he did when it w‘as 
sold at 36s. per quarter, it began to l>c perceived tliat a blow 
had been struck against the British farmer. And whijn the 
Indian Government persistently pressed the subject on home 
attention, it began to Ije perceived that a real danger 
threatened India.: for to meet the loss by exchange, extra 
taxation must be devised, which would be ill received by 
the 240 millions of people we arc supposed to govern in the . 
Ease: especially with Russia near tlie borders 
exempdon of taxation, with other alluring prospects. 
Mctice the RepI Contmission, from which no results have 
yet been obtained. 

The tujiee being now down at is. 4d., die matter has 
become of vital importanee not only to Indiia, but also to 
this country* but more especially to the Indian services. 
Formeily our Indian official could, widt ordinary prudence, 
live on Ilk salary, and eventually, probably, save a iitUu 
money. Also, when necessary {as most married j^glo- 
liidlang do dnd it neceasaryl, support his wife and family at 
home. It is well known that European women hi India 
break down sooner than men, and require cliange from a 
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tropic.ll tdinute at an earlier pcriotl The ;\jiijlo-lQcliati 
himself also requires perludical change of climate and 
freedom from work. Children must be sent to Europe for 
education or for health. The expense of a Journey to 
Europe, entailing the breaking up of an ufitabtishment, is no 
light qne. With tlte rupee at ts. 4d. all tills 1 $ empraetk- 
ablc, unless for the roan In the higher grades of theser\'ices, 
and in the receipt of large allawnncest U la evident that 
mouers cannot remain as they are. I l has been pnaixtsed 
to establish high-d ass schools for Angbd ndlaa chUdren at 
tlie different Indian hill stations, where the children maj'' 
enjoy a dimate approximating to that of Uie tem^Kirale 
Kones. but tlie experience derived from children brought 
Ujj in ihe three Lawrence Asylums is not encouraging.. 
Chikiren of European parents, reared and educated tm the 
Indian hills, ore not of the same mental and physical calibre 
as children brought up In England. i\Ioreover, it has been 
denied by the head master of Westward Ho t Col lege *11101 
children can be educiitcd more economically on the Indian 
iiills than In England Anglo-Indians cana<>t, therefore, be 
congratulated on even this lightening of their burden. 

The inevitable result must be a lowta-ing of the morale 
of the Indian services. People will not embark on an 
Indian career unless it affords a fair prospect of living 
comfortably. They will prefer to take their chance at 
home, or to rough it In the temperate dimates of the 
colonics. The Indian services (at least of recent years) 
have been noted codlectivelyj and almost individually, for 
rectitude and honourable dealing—affording a good day’s 
work for a fair day's pay. It has been cymcally stated tltat 
every man has bta pricci that every wnmaa but one would 
take gold, and tltat she would suceurob to diamonds. If 
this is a ni 1 c> Anglo-Indians arc the exceptions proverbially 
said to prove the rule. But If an Indian career ceases to 
be attractive, the same stamp of men will not, take It up. 
An official in IndU. u.ho believed in Lord .^vanlcy's 
precci^U that it would be hard if a man waniwl money he 
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should (hejufore want else-^ ocfidul witli such 

principles might work uicalcuiahlo evih Xaiivo are not 
above oflbring a quid ptH qm; and, as Becky Sharpe 
Poetically: obserped, it is so iriuch more easy to be good 
when one ts rich than when one is poor, A missionary in 
the United S ta t es amiyi wiien accused of druniRsnnessi, 
asked whetlier Uncle Sam expected all the cardinal virtues 
for Jiftcen dollars a month. It has been rcjoarked that 
** nothing ^ certain but the unforeseen." As we foresee 
Indian otticials asking much tlic same f]uestioit as the 
missionary, we cannot say they certainty will do so * but it 
• appears extremely likely! As in the case of Shakespeare^s 
apothecary^ it will be thmr poverty, not their will, which 
gives assettL 

Now one of the inducements to j’oung men to embark 
on an Indian career is the idea tiuit they may afford to 
nvarry sooner than if remaining at home. Et has been long 
said by mothers that an Indian civilian was worth j^jooa 
year, dead or alive! Even In the tnllitary* depaitment 
Indian pay has induced many a subaltern to marry in haste' 
a proeedure generally^ ending In repentance at leisure. 
This ability to marry early will no longer be the case. The 
matter, thcretorc, affects tlie fairer sex to :n,very consider¬ 
able extexit, and might really form a ditlttg subject for the 
shrieking sisterhood on the rights of womanf It is not 
good, how'ever. for man lo live alone, and the truth of this Is 
felt nowhere more forcibly than in the soliLutle of art Indian 
bun^ow at a remote station. In former times, when 
Mities of communication were not as they are now, when 
European ladies did not abound in India as they do now^ 
many men did hot disdain the companionship of the 
dusky daughters of India. ^ .And it has been said, with 
sonvc degree of truth, that through sucli connections 
^gloIndians of former days arrived at a more intimate 
knowledge of the naUves, and knew more of whar ivas 
going on titan their successors of our time. It has alw 
a argued that what j\brahara and David did in the 
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most open uray can scarcely be callcHl a grave offence, lie 
this, however, as h mayv there Is the fact that few men are 
realty Josephs, and a state of society existed which would 
not be tolerated fn our moral, Tanoceot, and virtuous days* 
Men are not now supposed to leave their morals in Egypt 
when JiEiey go to die East, as they were jnesumeJ to cast 
them off at tlic Cape \shen they travelled that route to 
India. But men In India are bc^nning to Hod they tuive 
not the same choice of wives from the “ merry maids of 
England*' once aocorded to Uienu for the girls of the 
period are qutch to perceive that Anglo-Indians have 
grown to be an Impecunious race: and men in India arc 
rcsdudng lltat they cannot support an European wife and 
family. It is not to be supposed that the "zenana kana" 
will be again added to cver>' saliib's bungalow. But there 
is what many would esteem a danger threatening. Tills 
is marriage between Europeans and Indians. It must 
be recoUecied that many native ladies have now been 
extremely well educated, so as to be ht u> bedd their own 
ill any society. There am now welUeducaied Mindu. 
Mahomedani Parsee. and Eumstan Eadte& tt la supfjosed 
that-some at least would not object to imicc their fate 
with tliat of an European; and, as a matter of l^ct, 
several marriages of die kind have already taken place, 
Gspedalty with Eurasian ladies. Although many Indian 
women we meet in die bazaars, <m die roods, or see in die 
fields, may be as ugly as original sin, and by no nteans 
$0 agreeable, this docs not apply gcnemily If we consider 
in what female beauty consists, as In deepness or richnesa 
of colour, in gracefulness of outline and curve, tn large and 
bnlliant eyes, in tuxuriont hair, in vivacity of expression, 
not even the Anglo-Saxon female will surpass the Indian 
female vrho U not expt^ed to the vidssihides of weather 
and cttmaic. 

W'iili the exbe|iuon of die Eurasians, there b cer¬ 
tainly an ctl^ection oii the score of religion. But this 
is not a Oitai objecdon; accorclirg to the nii&sLunariesu 
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iinJeed, k is one which is fast being removed. Then 
there is die stmtimentai objection of colour. As ^Vords- 
worth observed, "Custom linngs on us as a weight heavy 
us frost iutd deep almost as iife," and we have ctistom 
[as, difficult to uproot as auy Indian caste) to combat 
It Lt custom only which determines our preference for 
the colour of the European to that of the Kthioptno* 
Adam the progaiiior was, as bis name s^ilics, tawny. 
Extremes of white or of black must, therefore, be a 
departure from the odgtnal type, if we accept the Bible 
hbiory of creation. It is somewhat ridiculous that this 
iicntiinentaj objection to a dark skin should create a barrier 
bniwetfo the European and the Indian, especi.al]y when the 
Hindus and tlie Anglo-Saxons belong to the same Aryan 
sitark, and even speak longuage-i which, according to Max 
Muller, were fundamentally tltc same. If from the sdunce 
of languages It can be proved that the progenitors of 
AnglfKS.ixons and of Hindus were originally living as one 
peqile imdurthe sliatlowof the Hindu Kush—if this is true, 
tliere can be but one solution of the mystery of colour. The 
change of colour now marking the two sections of the Cau¬ 
casian race must have resulted from the eifects of the 
climate into which tliey wandered. Colour, Indeed,, may 
eventualiy weigh little in i)ie scaleL Bishop lieber long 
since renurked that the higher classes of Indian females 
arc comparatively fair. Same Indkn women, never exposed 
to the sun, are as fair at least as the natives of Southern 
Europe ollcn arc. Many of the Eurasian ladles are even 
fiijrer. Moreover, the Eurasian females have alw'ays been 
noted for beauty of form and features, and, as they are all 
Qiristians, k is probably with this class iliat intermarriage 
is likely & assume—at first, at least-—greater proportions 
than has yet been the case. Here, liowcvcr, wc are met 
by the objection of tile " chec chee tongue,'’ or mincing 
pronunckiuon oj the English language so oftca character- 
king Eurasian girk But, as Sir Ali Baba observ^es, " the 
Eurasian girl is pretty and graceful'—what if upon her lips 
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thcr& hung the accents of the ‘ ^ee dice * tongue*' ? This 
b a tnere matter of education. Both Scotch and Irish 
ntaictens, Ammcao. girls, and many English girls also, have 
a national or a provincial accent. But as there are many 
Scotch. Irish. American, and English girls who have not ,i 
peculkir accent, so there are aiany educated East Indians 
who are quite free from any suspicion of “ chce choc.'* Hut 
the old stock objection may be advani^ that Eurasians are 
charactcmcd by all the vices of both Europeans and natives, 
with a minimum of their virtues. This may be true as 
regards some of tlte lowest of the dass, but any sweeping 
assertion of the kind is altogetlter incorrect. Tlitam are 
targe numbers of Eurasians who honestly and efherentty 
fuhil the duties of that statinn of life into which their some* 
what depre^ed fortunes have called them. In private and 
confidential situations, often involving great responstbilities 
to their employers, the Eurasians are the trquab of any dass, 
There can be little doubt that, with tiie facilities of educa¬ 
tion nntl bringing up accorded to Eurapeans, the Eurasian 
would cumpeto favourably with the European mentally, and 
surpass him physically-—or at least so £ir physically as to be 
better fitted fora tropical climate. It has been remarked 
that " the blending of races is essential to prtigness," It is 
an undoubted fact that the most blended nations occupy the 
most prominent positions in the world, Prichard said. 
Mixed breeds are often ver)' superior in all their physical 
ipialities to the parent races." Neither are there w.anting 
individual examples of the kind. Demosthenes liad a 
Scythian mother; Timothy bad a Jewish mother: Tons- 
sant L'Oveiturv was of African descent; the mother of 
Thfunistocles wajs a vvoman of Asb Minor; Alexandre 
Dumas was the son of a Creole; the energy of 
Na}>ohjOin 1., which astonished the world, iiemns atiribu* 
tabic to the Coreican mother, bis father being a somewhat 
indolent Italian gentieman. When anything is advanced in 
favour of Eurasians, the depressed condidon of the so-called 
Portuguese of Western I ndia ia always referred to as proving 
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the worthlessness of half-castEs. But herein is inv-olTCcl a 
great fallacy. Not one in one hundred of the so^termei! 
Portuguese of Goa have by descent Huropean blood in their 
veins: they are nearly all descendants of I-lirtdus^ forcibly 
made Girtstians by the Portuguese, and supplied with 
Portuguese names. Even in the Jew who may boasusemi' 
Eitropcan prc^cnlcors, the constani union of native blood, 
without comcsponding renewal of European stock has 
reduced this section to that condition in which they 
resemble the Europtiaa Portuguese in tiothii^ but name. 

But it will be asked, Can Eurasian or Indian maidens 
make good wives, in the sense we Europeans regard what 
women as good wives should be ? Wclb judging, from the 
results of ccitaia trials, we should say they ivould. As 
Adam Smith remarked, the diflerenoe between the most 
dissimilar characters—between a pbilosophmr and a street 
porter, for example—seems to arise noi so much from nature 
as. from habit, custom, and education. Mankind has been 
certainly constructed on ilie same general modeL But one 
bctromcfl the philosopher, and the other the street porter, 
under the action of su rround ing ci rcu m stances and conditions. 
It is only marriage with educated Indian women which is 
cantemplatcd as looming in the futum. At all events, 
Indian women would not require periodica] Yisits to Europe 
for the «{»vcry of their Iicalth ■ neither w-ottld there be 
the same necessity for Eurasian dutdren being sent to 
Europe at an early age as theie Is for children of European 
parentage bdng so despatched. EutasLin children might 
remain and grow up under their parents^ supervision. An 
Indian lady, moreover, knowing the language njut the 
and customs of the country, would 1 ^ In a better position 
1(1 Insist bn economical housekeeping. The mild I iltidu is 
a proverbial expresion, therefore we may surnme that an 
Indian bdy would not be likely to say " It is the moon." if 
her husband remarked it was the siuu The result of such a 
hiippy tnairiage would probably be, ultimately, thesettitinient 
of tltp fiimUy on one or oilier of the Itidian hUla. the escape of 
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the "sahib" ftpra the coughs, coI(ls> and bronchiai affections 
of English winters, and from the tcmpcuioii to lose hts 
hard-earned gains on the Stock Exchange—a disastrous 
bourne to which not a fevr retJrcti Anglo*Indians wildl^r 
pre^ 

Although marriage may be regarded as the firat law of 
nature—for no one ever snw a bachelor cock robin, or even 
a spinster tigress—stfl], were we asked if an Anglo-Indian 
should marry, we should be inctined to refer to Bacon for 
an answer. Bacon quoted a wise man who» when asked if 
a person should marry, replied, " A young man not yee, an 
elderly man not at all** N etretnhcless—^wc all know the fate 
of good advice—Atiglo-lncBans ‘UfiU marrj', and wc do not 
think that tinder existing and coming drcumstances they 
will do very badly for themselves by mating with Indian, 
ladies, 

We will even proceed further, and venture the opinion 
thai tlie permanetice of the British in India can never be 
secured unless closer social rdattons are entered Into 
b^wcen the two races r and this closer rclarion is probably 
but a matter of rimni The Eurasian class, if wc continue 
to hold India, must increase In numbers and importance. 
The mingling ijf races which has so long liecti proceeding 
tllegidmaldy, will progress legitimately; the sequence being 
the proper and suitable education of Eurasian children, ft 
may some day be found that Eurasian regiments and 
Eurasian loyalty will be the great bond, of union between 
England and Indhi. To this many things tend—die depre¬ 
ciation of the rupee being among the most farcible. A'‘iexved 
in this aspect, I am not prepared to say that the lowering 
of the value of silver is verj’ much to be regretted. Then 
there b the increased number of Europeans in th|; country, 
consequent on the development of railways and other 
works, many of whom do now, and will continue to, connect 
themselves frith native females. The gradual disappearance 
of the prejudices of the natives, and the extenson of educa- 
dim among the native ladies are potent factors. According 
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to inissitmries, the spread of the ChmttanrcUgio^ cannot 
be omitted from the calcubiilon. The majority of Kurastans 
of the present day are not wetl educated or well cared for— 
but this is their misfortiine, and not their fault But the 
intimate population'of Eurasians now springing up will be 
well educated ami well cared for, and being to the manner 
born will be well fitted for tropicai life. As bdbrf observed^ 
th^ must become a power in the State. When, having 
educated a few more Bengalee Baboos, we evacuaj^ 1 ndiai 
bag and baggage, leaving only empty beer bottles behind, it 
will be the Eurii^ns, and not the Baboos, whp will dll our 
places. 


W. J. Moorf.. 
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POOX^H ADMINlSTRATtbX, A REJOINDER. 

Titt: aWe on this ^bjept by Mr, A. Rogers in the 

Janttapr' number of TwE Asiatic Quaici ehuv Revic.M’ seems 
to t^iitPO some eKpiaimtioii before the management of this 
district can be fairly understood by any future historian. 
The materials have bees collected from old records, and. as 
the iwints to be noticed were g]«ined from theac. Mr. 
Regers may be exonerated from any intentional misrepre* 
sentation of facts. There is an Insunct in human nature 
to find fault with old things iwhun they require mending, 
yet if the old Had not Ixicn there the use of the thing could 
not have been enjoyed, and perfection might not have been 
acquired. John Harrison encouotcfed much petty jealousy 
before he was paid for his rough chronDmcicr, yet ihsU was 
the origin of the present perfect instrument. Mr, Pringle 
is now found fault with for his rough revenue survey of 
tSaj, yet if he had not made it the S3i*stcm might never 
have been so perfect as it is. It is on this survey of 
Mr, Pringle that remarhs have been made which require 
modification for a true historj' of the w'ork of ndministra* 
ti'on. The province came under the rule of the Hast 
India Company between i Rib and iSai, The old systems 
of village accounts wore made over to our revenue offiems, 
and difficolrics of collecting revenue soon began i A ^rvey 
was determined tro, and Mr, R, K. Pringle w-aa selected as 
the best qualified man in the Civil Service to cariy it out 
In 1815. In tSsj to iS3fi it was supraded, and another 
survey wascoinmencod* The Bonibay Government and the 
district officers were fully aware of the causes that led to 
the failure, and carried out the arrangements for dte 
new survey on a more libeifd scale, with the view oi pre* 
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venting a fecumjnce of the evils. I vfas on the spot at 
tlic time, and awate of ibdings that cKistcd, not only against 
the original survey, but against the civilian who bad carried 
it out, 1 put these things down as gossip of the day to he 
forgotten to-morrow; but here thej' art* cropping up again 
after more than (ifty years as worthy of record in an 
historical review'! 

I select two paragraphs for quotation htte, to which my 
first obj^ttnns will be ttiadft P. 14i t "It In difilcult to 
imagine how anything but a reliance on the magic power 
of figures could have led an able man to conceive that be 
could evolve a sy*stem tiiat would establish the true re1ativ*e 
values of lands to each other out of returns of their actual 
out-turn.’* There will be no argument on the policy 
of this sentence: it is only to -be taken as casting 
the shadow of an tLSperson on the well-known qualifi- 
cattotis of Mr. Pringle, At p, 145; ** The frauds and 
oppression oxercised by village and inferior Government 
officers under jilr. Pringle's survey having been put a 
stop tOi,“ the new suivey went on in *'1837." Casual 
readers may possibly interpret these sentences as imply¬ 
ing blame on Idr. Pringle for the evils which had been 
detected in his survey. They were, however, due to other 
causes, which 1 shall endeavour to explain. Mr. Rogers 
describes 3 part of the revenue sj-stem as carried out by 
the Peshwa. In practice the farm of n district was made 
good by each village, the paiell, or headman, collecting the 
revenue from each culti^'ator, and the coolkurnyi village 
clerk, entering each contribution in the village book with¬ 
out any measurement of hU land. If the cultivator was a 
wuttundar, or n^ident of llie village, a receipt was some- 
times given to him on a scrap of paper; when a field was 
cultivated by a stninger. upri, or by the servant of any 
resident, no receipt was given, and the farmer gave a 
geocral receipt to the village. Tbefc was much fraud and 
extortion in this sy^cm, not only by the revenue native 
officers, but by the hereditary UallutiiUirs of the villagev 
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These were twelve in nxunbert they constituted a species 
of Home Rule, and trajisactetl all ihc ardinat>‘ duties of 
the social circle, with a small elalm oii the produce of cai^ 
field These claims were forcibly eimctcd occasionally in 
' the Peshwa's time, and the Government revenue was cd* 
Icctcd f«r the farmer in the same way. The entire village 
was therefore lotcrested in saving their own* and extorting 
the high assessment from casual cultivators, or from tlieir 
own people* who were supptwed capfiiblc of paying. 

The survey of Mr. Pringle measured and iissessed each 
field, the cultivator being liable for the assessmeiit. As ihut 
acted against the interest of the village officers, while tliey 
were obliged to accept the systemt n great deal of fraud 
was pt^ictiiicd with or without the consent of Mr. Pringle's 
lutivc surveyors. These miin were sdocicd with ^ much 
care as possible, but very few were qualified eitlier tn 
measuring or mscssrng. They wem, therefore, often im¬ 
posed on by village accountants and servants, and the 
errors thus initiated brought the whole survey under 
suspicioi:. 

The committee on the ryots of Poona and Ahmcdmigar 
in 1875 called it a " rough survey," Some of the results of 
the Peshwa's rule extended to this rfitte, and, as the oplta- 
lists of the countT)' are conctmed in them, they are probably 
stni in existence I f diey* arc. th«y arc no more due to the 
latest than the frauds of rS^- were due to Mr. Pringle's 
survey. This coivected the main faults of the Mahratta 
mvemte system, while the next surt'ey, under a more 
fil>eral British superintendence, corrected some of the frauds 
in Mr. Pringle’s work, and has csiahliahwl a fairly equable 
system of a very low land assessment 

W'e now come to another point in Mr, Rogers'-Jiiaturyi 
ou w’hieh I find evidence tending to correci the verdict that 
has been found against the first revenue British officers of 
our administration in this province. 

At p- t SO it is written: " The early collectors had 
drained the country of its agriculttinil w^Iih. and cattsed 
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Uie distress and poverty into whidj the ryots had beat 
ptun^[ed( In the report of the cotniriUtee on the r^'ots in 
Poona and Ahinednugar in 1875, a letter from Sir G. 
Wingate is quoted of nZ>aot 1355: ** There can be little 
doubt that the over-estimate of the capabilities of the 
Deccan, formed and. acted pn by our early ci'^Itectors, 
drained the country of its agricultural capitalj and accounts 
in great measure for the poverty aiiil distr^ in which the 
cultivating population has ever since been plunged." This 
error has ihen, crept into history^ and is supported with 
figures by Mr. Rogers; yet he, the committee, and Sir 
George Wingaie all hit the true blot that brought the 
Dcccan ryots into poverty, and caused the disturbance in 
fS/S* 

The Ryot Commission of that year quote a letter from 
Mr Ciiaplin, the first collector of Poona in 1833 : 

"The ryots in many villages, though usually frugal and 
provident, are much in debt m soiirars and mcrchatvts, 
owing 10 the oppression of the revenue cjontructors, /\ 
rj-oi thus embarrassed can seldom extricate himself.*^ The 
committee tell us that when we began our rule “ there 
a oonsidcnible burden of debt, aivd many of the rj'Ots 
were living in dependence upon the soucar, delivering to 
him their produce, and dmwii^ ujx>n Mm for ncces^ries," 
There was theordinary^ lana-dana—give and uike—between 
the creditor and debtor. The instalments of revenue were 
generally advanced, and “the creditor rcceh-ed little or no 
assuitance from the State in recovering debts, but had great 
licence in private methods of compulsion.*’ We then find 
that " this licence ivas curtailed under the Briitsh rule. A 
i^^nporurj* contr^ciroQ of tho soucar's' took pkiccT."^ but 
the fail in prices with the high rate of assessment must 
have made the ryots* need of the soucar even greater than 
bdbrtt,' In 1S27 our civil courts afforded relief to the 
soucara, and "they began to be resorted to.** In 1826-7 
Mr. Pfinglfl found a district of Poona “in a wietched, half^ 
deserted state." At p 30, "Ryot Report,** 1875—^*The 
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cconcjntic condition of the AgricnUiiTTil c^ass duriitg’ tbe first 
twenty years of oiir aUmiabtration may be concluded frotn 
the facts that, while population wais mcreasinj>^» the area 
under cultivation steadily dinunished ; and while production 
was decreasing, prices steadily fdl," 

During the whole of that jjeriod various portions of the 
Poona districts were infested with gangs of robbers- I’he 
ryots were their friends; the soucirs and txher money* 
lenders ihdr prey. In 183a or about tliat time, the Poona 
Treasury was attacked. Oomagee Naitpie Ramoosee mur- 
dered, burnt, and pUmdered the wealtliy classes in the 
Poona districts. He and two of his gang were hung in 
the Poona gaoL Occasional gang robberies often look 
place. In 1844-5*4 Ragogee Bangria* harasse^l parts of 
the l*oona and AUniednugar districts. Some of this gang 
were caught by our police of Nossick. but Ragpgee eseipcd 
the gaiiows for some years. Another gang of these Koli 
and Bhee) robbers was destroyed by Mr* Soutcr near 
Ahmednugar in 1857 or 1S58, bo tliai the e?;actioiis by the 
money-lenders ivere often forcibly avenged. The enmity of 
the ryots to these classes was shown by tlietr unwillingness 
10 give any information against the robber gJings. and 
culminated in their attacks on them in many [larts of the 
district in 1875, At this period the robber tribes had been 

♦ Sevenit rotnaolic or tisgjc inddain oocturet! in Ihb man'* lift Il» 
felbin Tiaa a naiqur. W tnauiBWUi, of the Kfdi tribe, eseoued for murder 
ahmu rd;5 in the Tuuut Soon eHiT thJt s paUce tnafi , Luxitmta, wa» 
pntrolltng llie itUHinlain ewfiei, when he putCd hf die Tiumhle d»dUftf of 
Hegngce. -A wottun at «t the door tuin^ s dtBd. ' isid ihe 

poUmnan, “sue you iturringJOother gatJoww diild?" ” Everydreipof 
luilk ilut thii aequr Ragogee switowi dtall he itfufd hy tiloodl^ 
rejiUcd the munaii. latsbiun pewed m In 1S45 ReROgec BingnU 
begun W* career of murdef end fdttndcr. f nviimn had dofJe ^wd lervtce:. 
He * 1^4 eilTBunoualed fintob In hb Kudfor nml ^h; (oftketf 

of a potfoe party in {Mtiait of Raj^ee. They lud tlept m a jungle templet 
themen hwl gniw to ll» «nam 4 r dayfieht: Lu^aau *» left aloot thi 
thdr retmn they found the tseadlen body of their oBiew, und on trace of 

tbc flti tiic ■wtitSrc yf tli<3 S iitiHA dttlrjct 

traiMOCting httstnan many wile* a"^y the tccae of iaurdcr, when n 
hitkoi wu ptaetd in hi* tent. No one siw who btou^i lu but Hie gluuily 
bead of Ltniiinan was IJv it. 
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deprived of their amts lo the absence of natural avengers* 
and possibly goadeil on by a sense of Injustice uniler the 
proceedings of the civif courts, these rj'ots had taken revenge 
on their creditors, and. the ooramiitce give us the reasons. 

**Thd causes of hostility between the ryot anti the 
soucar “ are given at p. 65 of the report under the Jieads of 
" USKT^’. rt-partt dccneSs, txcmivt powers of rtaiking dtktSt 
loss of land by pritfoio sale, ilte fimitaiion af lmt.\ frauds^ 
and she asiton of the civil courts," The whole of these were 
grievances j some will be touched on presently, but here "we 
can only show that the grievances were aggravated by Our 
fciw courts. “ The cost of suits falls on tlic debtor." In 
1876 these civil courts of tire Bombay Presidency yielded, 
a net revenue of neurly ten lakhs of nipeeSi*' a very consider¬ 
able grievance from a class of men of whom the report says* 
p. 68: The simplicity of die borrower in the Deccan is 
extreme at p. 74, he is ^-ignorant." 

These incentives to anger in 1S75 were not unforeseen. 
At p, 3* Capiain Wingaie, (852, wrote: ‘'The facilities 
which the law affords for the realization of debt have ex¬ 
panded credit to a most fiurtful extent. A of low usurers 
is fast springing up. by whom small stmis are lent for short 
periods at enormous rates of interesL All grades of the 
ptxiple arc thus falling under the curse of debt.'* If this 
system continue, saysi Wingate* realked property will go 
to a ** small monied class,"' and " no greater ntisfortune could 
befall any nation than this* by which the many arc made 
miserable in order that the few may be pampered; and yet 
this is the inevitable tendenc)’ of the exi^ng rehiuons be* 
tween debtor and creditor In our Presidency.*^ 

In 1827, Regulatipn V. limited. Ute rale of interest rc* 
ceivaWe in the civil court? to 12 per cent, per annum; this 
was evaded* and in 1858— 

ti(s Lonlalup ia Council oUstalnt tm doobt of ihc &ct thtn the 
Inliouiit^ cluso of thfi MtJvt Bamnumny tnunuau* iuJutUce ikkh the 

wint of pscXCction by L^r fram iho c^tomotote [w^cticGS flf moncy'lemfeEi 
He believes that oui eirll eourtv hute boanne iutcful tq the miiMei of ouf 
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UuUauActbjMl* CFoni licing laiitc Litb£ k&uu Tnciil> ot tlij; ultD;i!st iiwfedible 
ojiari^ of usinuitf ccpiiftlhiii," 

This subject was brought foTworct for the coflsidtiratioH of the 
*' L^^slative Cbunci],” p- 52 Report Ort Poona Ryots. There 
is then evidence, fcoio the first year of die British rule to 
18/5. that the poverty of the Deccan cultivators was due to 
ihetr own sinfipHdty aitd ignorance in the hands of money- 
Icniltn^ Our Own regulations and fiarvep aided the latter 
and injured the fomier. The land ret'enue had been con* 
siderabty lowered: this inatrased the hoide of capitalists, 
and in 1875 the ryots were as miserahle aa they were in 
1S25. It was not therefore due to any over-ttollections by 
the early collectors of Poona that the culiivadng classes 
were reduced to poverty. Their assessments were handed 
on to them by the Feshwas officers: they lost no time in 
reducing them, but from both these fir 3 t cesses r^i^sioits 
were freely granted, while heavy balances of revenue were 
yearly left uncollected. 

1 must now relate a little of my own experience on this 
rtiveniic administnition. In 1832 1 was sent from Poona to 
assist Jlr. Pringle in the siib^coUcctonUie of Shobpur. My 
specinf duty was to iiKimre into the causes for the lieavy 
arrears of revenue from the beginning of our rule. 1 found 
lliat the old Peshwis system had been gning on metrily, 
the paieil had undertaken the responsibility: but, under our 
mure strict individual assessment, lie and the ooolkurny had 
entered names which very often never existed. Coercion^ 
torture, and privations had been practised on tome ryots, 
balances had been entered agulnst the living, the dead, and 
even agauisc Gomagee Kopscy (.I/#*. Of 

course the plouglimeA denied their debts, receipts were ncK. 
found, very few had been given, and evidenoe was Only in 
the soucar s books. Occaskmally patclls, coolkumies, and 
the dfetrict hereditary officera, deshmodts, and deshpondies, 
were sus|>cndcd during criminal intjulries. Many of these 
were copvicted and pumshed afterwards; but my balance 
rt^n went in to Government in 1833 *'4’ The ntuuite on 
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it I'uai I rem*rnber yms ; " Mr. Malet has ibnc miicli. and 
opt:nt^d the way lor otiiers to do moFe." The [fapefs ivere 
cireulaictl to alt revemie olTtcers, with tnstractions to pursue 
the inquiries, and a general raid was entered into for the 
suppression of all irregular proceedings in connection with 
the cO'Ua:tion of revenueaL All rj'ots were soon supplied 
with receipt books, and more civiliietl modes of revenue 
collections were going on in iS^T^U- 

A considerable sum of the old balances was collecietl. 
but much more was written off, so that the new survey 
started fair both for the plough und the huiifc. The luucr 
saw its tipponunity; servants and slaves started as farmcis 
under the soucar's hands^ till, as the survey officers (bund, 
all waste lands under cultivation, with a promUc of no 
remission, lit practite some was always given—thc loSs of 
bullocks, the biumag of house and implemciitii, want of rain 
or presence of cholera, and deaths of bread-winners, all tolJ 
on this vital question, liolli the latter were common, 
and small or great famines were fmiueat over certain areas, 
before cirts existed, and when Brinjuree bullocks and tattoos 
were the only beasts of buncltin. In 1853-4 ^ steve***? 
one took place at Sholapttr, when I was left the only dvUiao 
at the statioQ. As the arrangements were peculiar, and xety 
satisfactory, a brief account may be acceptablti, as the effect 
of a Famine on the Aivenue from land can be shown. 

'Ibe district was situated on the cotffines of the Bombay 
Presidency, bounded north and east by the Kizam's terri' 
tory, west and south by the Beemuh and Seena rivers. The 
country was undulating w'tth extensive plateaus of black 
soil, and broad valiej's with many wells near the villages. 
These were frequent, generaily with ruined walls and scanty 
poputiiriona, tn ordinary seasons the black soil returned 
good crops, and the irrigated lands gave sugar-canes and 
other valuable products. The latter were htdd chiefly 
by %'jlfage officin?s, eiomdars. freeholders, and mirasdars. 
pei^ietual tenants, paying revenue. The village Eicdoonts 
were fair to look at, but not to analyze r assessmetiU were 


still made on the Pcshwis rates, but liberal remissions had 
been given; the baUmces were very heavy, and the people 
vvere delighted at the prospect of further remissions under 
my iofiuiries- All vretc paupers; and, excepting the patcll, 
a few eniimdans. and mimsdats. all were more or less de¬ 
pendent on the soucars. Before 1 had finished this imiuiry, 
a verj'’ severe famine commenced all over the Sholapur 
districts. 

I was the only civilian on the spot* but in iho^ busy 
days no one was afraid of responsibility. There were two 
gtx>d men under me—a Brahmin head cleric and a Portu- 
gttese police-ofiicer- We summoned a durbar of principal 
natives to consult on the best mode of meeting the diflS- 
cultiea and saving life. The situation was placed before 
them—no food anywhere, no water in many pkces. and the 
starving families Hockmg to the dty. The position of the 
food mcrdiants and the soucars, as dependent on the pro¬ 
duce of the country, and on tlie well-doing of the cultivators* 
was dilated on and discussed. When this position was ac¬ 
cepted, the traders were asked W continue their operations 
by supplying fiiod; I engaged to pay for it, and to employ 
those who were capable in any public wort they could re¬ 
commend. Our plan was circubted tlirough the assembly; I 
put myself in their hands, and in half an hour tt wasarmnged 
to clear out the great city tank and repair the walls ; they 
were to import food, I had to arrange the ^ngs for workers, 
and the incapable. As there was no work going on in the 
districts, some of die Government servants were drafted froui 
them. I had an inspector over each working area i each 
gang of twelve iseltxlcd its own heail; he received his 
ticket daily : the nearest shop supplied the food for his 
gang, and the shop received [wyment on presenyng the 
ticket to tny treasure* I only hatl one case of fraudulent 
supply. 'Ihc food was brought to Sholapur on Imllock* 
and tattoos from Guicrat and Khandesh, and a very fair 
tariff was struck by the merchants and my two head¬ 
men weekly, I reported the whole proceedings to the 
# 9 
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Go^'emmcnt, askings samction for 5000 mptes: this was 
granted, Thei^ tvas much loa of life in villages and 
on the roads, but very little in the crowds that came to 
the works. The thanks of Goveniment were sent to me 
for conducting this famine, after I had been promoted to 
another district. There was 11a waste of maieruU or of 
money. As to labour, it was not worth much, but I con-- 
gratulated the sou cars on having assisred in maintaining 
several thousands of their dependants, without whose 
labour they could not exist. I have watched tlte proceed¬ 
ings of several famines since 1 left the service in 1*154, but 
never found tltem more econotnicai or more sncccssfut in 
saving life or tn general policj^ than they were at Shota pur 
more than fifty years ago. In these drought famines the 
cuttle die, consequently the cultivators had to replace them. 

As they live from hand 10 mouth generally, and ns even 
the better classes pawn or sell ail aiTulablc property before 
resorting to public charity, nearly the entire poputaaon feil 
liack 00 the soucors for help; ^ that ^hat with fnmtnes— 
of which Mr. Rogers mentions several—what with the 
general Indebtedjiesa of the iMahratta ryot, and the old 
danns on the culttv'ntor by the village ballutedara, from 
vrhich they are now* relieved, there were ample causes 
for genend {joverty without the ideals arising from Mr 
Hringle'a survey and severe realizations of revenue by the 
early collectors of Poona, The officers of the second sur¬ 
vey, from 1854(0 1857. found the soucars of nit kinds in a 
fairly flourishitig condition. If they had gone as deep into 
the subject as 1 did, they would have discovered that there 
men, on the spot, had often realized tlieir claims in kind 
from the cultivators, at from one to two hundred per cent 
interest^)®- annuin, and left but little wherewith to pay the 
Government nr^enue. These offijoeis also saw that more 
money-lenders sprang up under the reduced assessment, 
and iliat all the waste lands fell under the jdough. It was 
of no consequence to them how this was brought about; 
they aw in it a Iiappy result of their own work- 1, as a 
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collector of revenue, found that many of tlie new farmci;^ 
were insolvent, and dependent on their soocars for their 
daily hread. Some weni in fact their bond slaves; that is. 
in consideration of a loan, vety small iti amount, these ryots 
had bound themselves lo serve the soucar for terms of 
years, ^metimes for lif!t. The soucars often put the 
names of their servants on the village accomits, while tliey 
were often returned by the vilbge officers, as incapable of 
paying their revenue. Under the survey we gave no 
general remissiotia, and a ryot only held lus field while 
he i>atd its rale. When the attempt at itiijK>siiion wras 
eKposed. and the village accountant reprimanded, the rate 
was c^'entiially collected amt the man held on. 

This bond slavery is noticed by the Ryoi Commission 
as existing in 1875 j I ti-purted on it in urging 

the Government to put a stop to it as an inicpiitous prb> 
oceding: but nothing was done. ! spoke to Lord Clare on 
the subject when at home tn 184 i-i; he allowed the blot, but 
did not see his vny out of it, while he thought the soucats 
were a necessary eVtb Y<jt he was the best Governor of 
Bombay since die departure of Sir John ^falcolm. Jt 
apijears from the saiiu: report that the Dtoran cultivaiocs 
were much oppressed by the soucars in the dvit courts. 
Tbc fifth chapter details many grievancts, some of which arc, 
we may hope, put a stop to by tliis time. Enou^ has now 
been said to enable arty future historran of those changing 
limes to relieve the eiirly collectors of Poona from the 
unfounded accusatbn of r^uclng their districts to poverty 
by too high collections of revenue. It 'vUl also be seen 
that the frauds and oppressions did not begin With Mr. 
Pringle’s survey, and tiuii there was no error in the Jutlg- 
ment of that disdnguislied officer in his theory of otnaitu’ng 
the true value of land at a time when there was no other 
mode than that adojited by him. 1 am fully aware tJiat 
this gentleman requires no assistance in vindicating his 
eminent character from me; but I objected to wliat I 
callfirl petn* jealousies at the time, and ! now re^icat tlic 
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mature opuuon that h was the duty of the new survey 
ofiiccrs to do their work wiihotit endeavouring to cast a 
shadow on men, who had done thdr duties honestly and 
laidy with the materials at their disposal. 

I do not wish to retort, for I allow the best iiitcntidns 
and good judgment in all my many friends and q^niein- 
.poraries tn the judicial and survey departments; individually 
they alt laboured for the general good of the whole ru^m- 
munity, while they did their duty to Govemtneni* From 
what has been said on the reduction of survey rates and 
the dvil courts, it ts evident: that pauper cultivators and 
exacting soucars were etteoutaged, and that their mutual 
actions brought on the jjoverty and discontent that led to 
the tamentable riots and great destructiofi of property in 
ihe Poona and Ahmednugar districts in 1875. U may be 
hoped that some of the reconinrendauons of the Gominittee 
have been adopted to prev^t ^ny recurrence of such 
unfortunate outbreaks. 


H, F. Malet. 



■ THE GREAT INDIAN DESERT, 


0^’ some df the older maps of India there appears on the 
eastern side, of the Indus river an almost blank ^poce, 
on which is written "Great Indian Desert" The map* 
makers gave ns a few nameSr perhaps to save appearances 
of total ignorance, such os BUcantr, J e)>'sutimrt Barmir; but 
these only served to Intensify the contrast between this 
part and the rest of the penlnBuia, and to rouse the 
suspicion in moat minds that the talc was not all told. 
The fact that nearly the whole of this area, is In native 
States accounts ia great measure for the comparative 
ignorance of Its physical fcaaircs. and it ts indeed only 
of tote yearn that its topqgrapliical survey has been 
uadertakea by the Govemraent of JncUa, In a few years 
more its wastes wilt hare been explored and mopped; 
already it con boost of its "gazetteer,” and if h con 
only be gradually, and even partially, opened out by 
railwoy communication, it may earn, as it d^erves, a. cha¬ 
racter less forbidding than it has borne hitherto. 

During the last cold season of 1888-89 i vos able in 
some degree to satisfy my own curiosity about this country 
by having to conduct a reconnaissance for a proposed 
railway between Dctln and Katri, m Sind, passing through 
Blkaiiir and Jeysulmlr, which was to form a diii«t 
commercial and strat^;ic route between Kumchi and 
Upper India, The great improvements of late Jtara in 
the harbour and in the loading facihdes at Kuroclu hove 
Ttsulteti in great strides being made in the trade of 
this port, and it is churned tiiat it must ere long become 
the main inlet and outlet for the trade of Northern and 
Western India. 


I *S flt 4 ' Qfeat Imiiiin 

The country oommoofy referred lo as tlie **desen** 
is in fact verj' far from being so in reality, for though the 
surface is tai^cly covered witli sanJ or S3nd<'hilb, ami 
the soil is so poor that it is a nma^d how any crop 
at all can be grown on it, it can boast, nevertheless, 
oj many old and interesting towns, and of being the 
present home of one of the nnisl martial and v^orotis 
races — the Rajputs. Taking the Luni river, which falls 
into tiic Runn of Cutch, as the eastern boundary, the Varra, 
the old chatmel of the Indus, as the western, and the Runn 
of Cutch as the southern limits, the whole country to ilie 
north as far, say. as the old bed of tlic Guggur river, 
now buried in ^nd, is an undulating sandy enuntr)* with 
varj'ing heights above saa.-]eve]. Bikanir is, for Instance, 
nearly 500 feet abo%'e the level of the plain of the 
Indus at Bliawulpore, while jcysulmir is about 650 feet 
above the same plain at or near Sukkiir. The southern 
end of this great area is known as the Sind desert, and 
may be considered to be the initial boundary of the sind, 
and the extreme t^'pe of the whole i xvhere die sand-hills 
fun to mountainous heights, and where, except in seasons 
when the rainfall is exceptionally good, say froni 4 to d 
inches, there is pracdcaily no cultivated land over an area 
of some 4.000 »tuare miles. 

Mo better description of the Sind desert could be given 
than to say that its surface resembles die Atlantic in a 
severe storm, but that the height and length of the waves 
arc enlarged threefold. The hills or ridges do not, how¬ 
ever, as is the case with sea^waves, run with the line of 
their crests at right angles to the direction of the wind; 
but. curiously and ine.xplicably, run roughly p^mild to it 
The dl^nces from centre to centre of these ridges vary 
betw(^ tliree hundred yards and Ehrue-quarters of a mile, 
and are joined up at intervabi of from one to two miles, by 
long slopes on the wbdward side, into deep Irasios in whicli 
there is a subsiding system 0/ sand-ridges of less height 
running roughly in the same direction as the main ridges. 
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The crests of these latter \¥cre foufiLl to be frequently 
120 or even 150 feet above the bottom of the hollowsj 
ami ^me isolated points 10 be seen here and there 
must have been considerably higher. As a general 
rule, the slopes of these sand - hilb were very abrupt 
oa this north-west flanks, being" often as stecip as 
forty-five degrees, while on the sonlh-east hanks the 
slope ivas much easier. The actual surface of this 
country is a dirty sand, filled, in the course of centuries, 
witlt dust and fragmeau of virgctaibn ; but below tTiis 
is clean and rather fine tjuarti: Sand, the particles being 
rounded off into almost complete spheres by the action 
of- either wind or water, or botii. Yet, notwithstanding 
this moat unpromising " soil," the country is clothed, 
though sparsely, with tufts of coitrse grass, cactus bushes, 
and prickly shrubs* and even dwarfed trees* ihough few 
and far betweerii are dotted over the h t i t s ami hollows, 
while, in good rainy seaisotis, the sandy bottoms produce 
patches of '* bajti," a small millet, and the stapk food 
of the people over the whole of the desert country. The 
cultivation is primev-alty simple — the sand is worked into 
furrxiws by a camel drawing a rough* light plough, the seed 
U put in d^p and left to do its best in the showers 
and sunshine of the rainy season. Judging by die stubble 
in these patchy it would stem that perhaps one seed only 
in thirty, or even fifty, gcrroinaies and comes m maturity: 
but whtn one finds that a good handful of the ^ sand 
when stirred in a tumbler full of water can barely do mewt; 
tlian seriously discolour it, one marvels why ,any shoultl get 
beyond the stage of mustard and cress grown on damp 
flannel. 

K strong wind from the south-west and west-south-west 
blows over the Sind desert and runs up over Rajputima 
in the months of March. April, May, and Jime^ At die 
tnd of April, or in M^y* when the wind is most violent, or 
in what the natives cab the chaltsa," of forty days* she 
wind has at times a probable velocity of forty miles an hour. 
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and IS ax^parently hardly less violent ^ The whole 

aimosphere ts charged witli dust and fine sand, the crests 
of the ridges are all tn motion, anti scaris of dnft-sand tbrm 
on their north-east ends. The [people who live in this 
desert describe this time of the year as almost intaknihle: 
and, Indeed, with tlie fearful heat day and night, che^nd !o 
tlieir mouths, eyes, food, and clothing, the want of water, 
and the almost sleepless nights, it must be as near n 
realrzation of the infernal regions as they can expect to find 
in this world. They lire, however, rewarded hy their 
winter season, whicli aficjfds them a dry, bracing cold, and 
by :in. almosi complete immunity from cholera, amall-po^r, 
or other diseases which in the hoi season occasionally 
iledmntc villages in other pans of India, 

The origin of this immense vdlume of sand is a geo¬ 
logical mysierj'. In character it differs inappreciably in due 
sand-hills about Omercote, from those near Hikanlr, a dis¬ 
tance of something like 320 miles, and at Omercoie I ascer¬ 
tained that the sand dips below the alluvium of the Indus 
vallc)', while under the sand, at varying depths, a pebbly 
sDidouS conglomerate Is found both towards Hydrahad and 
eastward into the desert. Outcrops of this conglomerate, 
altered near Baimir by contact with ijiutonic rocks, 
are haund all over the desert, and the city of Bikunir 
Itself is built on an extensive ridge of it- It has been 
suggested, I believe, by our geologists that the whole of 
this great desert was at one time the bed of the sea. 
and the brackish water in the wells, and the numerous 
salt-pans, or depressions, lend some colour to the irW, 
If this was the case we may imagine Central and Southern 
India :i3 a great island with the Indian Ocean flowing 
round she present basins of the Indus and the Ganges 
up to the foot of tlie Himalayas, U would, I think, be 
dear to any one who aiudial this country that the immense 
sand-hills and ridges of the Siod desert and even those 
further inbnd. ba\'e been formed under forces and conditions 
which; no bnger esiat; that, geologiodiy, they are very o!d, 
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and from the point of view of sand-lulls *' have seen better 
days.” Near Barmir. for example, there are high ranges 
of meiatnorphic sandstone and couglomenite running across 
the fine of the sand-hills, and wiiich seem to have been 
upheaved through them, in so far that the sand-ridges 
run up on to their flanks on the weather side, and on 
the arc formed of the same even section with 

ridges liltetl up slightly towards Uic rocky range. The 
sand ooulti not well have been blown over ranges 
feet high above the average level of the country, and even 
if this was assurntnij it is hard to imagine that it shoald fait 
again on the leeswk to the same suction and lie symmetri¬ 
cally on the rxjck ! tried, but failed, to find any indications 
of alteration in the sand where it joined on to the roefc, hut 
I had no sufficient appliances or labour to make a satis¬ 
factory inquiry- The general paralldiam of the smcI- 
ridges in the Sind desert with the direction of the prevailing 
wind is, as I have already noted, difficult to account for, 
mure especially as about the latitude of Jodhpore the sand¬ 
hills take what may be tallied their normal shape, viz;, that 
of huge sca-waves with a long slope on the iivindwanl side, 
a steep slope to leeward, and line of tJieir cresrs at right 
angle to the wind^as, in fact, a sca-wavc would run. In 
the triangle between Jeysulmir, Bihanir. and Jodhpotv, 
such sand-hills are dotted all over the country in the 
most irr^fular way, and rise to heights of or even lOO 
feet ;ibove the general level of the ground; but no sand- 
hilU, rjtcepc small drifts, arc now being formed, ami 
it b only in places where the surface has been disturbed 
by cattle or by cultivation that this action b seen at work 
on anything like a large scalt 

The population of the Sind desert might be put, and 
very Ubemily, at an Average of one to the square mile. 
Between Omereote and Barmir. a distance of some too 
miles, there is only one place that can be called a villagfc- 
Any other indications of human habitation consist of 
collections of from two to half a doicn round huts built of 
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cw'ig!?, aiid us much Uko American "wigwams" u^ can be, 
Thest are the abode of catiie and goatherds* and seem to 
be moved or abandoned at short notice. They are ^le- 
rallj* found near some hoiiow where shallow wells about two 
to three feet in diameter liave been sunk through the sand* 
Uie sides of which are kept up by ropes and bundles of 
grass and twigs. Day and night the wells are at work, and 
it is very astonishing to see what considerable numbers of 
animals come to be watered* and to think that they have 
to find iheir daily meal in such a country. Bullocks, cows, 
goats* camels, and donkeys, come in, untended very often, 
drink their fill, and go away stolidly again into the desra-t 
to "graze" on the hideous " posture "-ground, the very 
look of which would he enough to demoralize a proper- 
minded English coiv'. These wells were the only source of 
interest in camp* though the scene was always the Siime. 
The camels {^lence under thirst was here seen to be 
illuson'. or at any rate that if he can bear it. he dots not 
like it. Tltai a camel can go a long while without water is 
a well-eatablishcd fact* but the j^cople in this desert told 
me that the animals came m. of their own accord somew'bai 
as follows: Goats every day, donkeys every other day. 
camels the same, wbiie cows and bullocks would go tor 
three or four days without water. And such water as it is! 

very salt, very dirty, and veiytvorm ; so salt t h at will 
not lather In it, and to a European stomach it is simply 
{lotson ; yet both die people of die country and the «^ Ttle 
seem to be quite happy with it, and even prefer it to sweet 
water, or say ih^- do. and the cows" milk is certainly exod- 
Itnt, though the yidd is very small. Away from the welts 
the outlook is horribly monotonous* and U is difficult to 
reptess^. constant feeling of sadness that so much drj- land, 
of whidi we have none too much anywhere* should be so 
comparativdy tiscles and unprofitable. At the best we 
m^ty regard it as a vast area where climates or "samptes of 
jreather" are made for other places, a great drjdng-grouml 
for the westerly currents that sweep for more than Jialfilte 
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year fram this coftmf of the peninsula over Nor them anJ 
Central India, and form in Importanc factor in the phetip- 
menon of the monsoon. 

The rainfall of the " great desert" is terribly uncertain. 
In Sind it may be 6 inches and is often tiiL and In the 
Jej^uliplr and Dikanir States scarcely a year passes iviih- 
out considerable an^'is sufiTerlng either from aevere scarcity 
nr ev'en actual famine. So frerjuently, indeed, is the failure 
of ilic rains before tii« people, that it is a weii-recognbwd 
custom for them to march a^ray with tlicir families aud 
cattle in bodies of thirty or forty in number, into the irri- 
gmed plains of Sind. They make little or no fuss about it. 
Their few simple implements are shut up or buried in die 
door of their huts, and pulting the women and children on 
camels, auJ driving before them a few half*starved eaule, 
the)' set off iu of liar^-est or oUier work, and au-ait 

the sutting-in of tlic next rainy Bcason, when, as soon as 
the cloudy begin to gather, they toil back over the burnt-np 
wilderness to their abandoned fields, their " wullim,'' to 
begin life again with arrears of rent to face as perhaps the 
sole fcsult, save that of the preservation of their own lives, 
of their long journey and exile. We met many hundreds 
of these poor people cowing from Jcysulmir and Mullant, 
and often as I asked them w'hy they did not settle for good 
in Sind, an d leave their wretched desert land, the invariable 
reply was that they must return lo their “ w'ldtun *’ when 
belter times come; and I suppose that of tlie thousands 
who go every year into Siml. not i per Cent, remains 
pcrtnancutly. It is impossible for any one who has nm 
lived in itidia to understand how much is meant by ilic 
term " wuliun ” to a native, and it is difficult fur any 
{European to realise that even in this desert ihe/orco of 
this scniiment is unimpaired. It may mean actuaUy no 
more than the recognued right to cultivate some Small plat 
of almost unmiltivablc sgii. a share only in a mean, but 
hereditary employment, or even the right to village charitjr; 
but it Is none the 1 cm a " wulUm a nwogiiucd posititm in 
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the vilUgc commuaity, a statui or a int*ans of livelihood 
which, however humble, is the birthright of his family, 
•Old a [)Osit(oa which perhaps no. money can buy, while to 
abandon it is to make a man, according to bis light, a waif 
and stray. To tlte Caglislimaii, whose home is everywhere 
and anywhere, this would si^em but a fedbic tie; .but to 
tJic native of India it means pretty netirly his. only stock of 
sentiment or feeling. 

It is curious that the accounts of the poorer people in 
tliis desert .irekept in " legs'*.of animals. A man's properly 
consists of so many " legs" of cattle ctr camels, he is 
indebted in '* and the security of maaey-lenders is in 
one or mom " l^s " of a herd, and a proportionate share In 
their offspring and produce. Most of the people are 
'* Sodas,' a race of poor d^cuerate Rajputs, but who in 
gone by wrere a powerful dass. They consider 
Omcrcoie as the centre of die Uttin:rse, and look to it 
mainly for their food supply. It boasts of a rather intpof- 
iiig mud fort, and of being the birthplace, or nearly so, of 
the grem .-\kbar, who uas born close by while his mother 
was Jlymg iriom Jodhporc. The fort being built on the 
very et^ of the desert, on the west side one looks over 
gardens and the irrigated plain of Sind, while on the ease 
b sand immediately under the walls, and sand-hills ,ire 
!»xn as far as the eye cau reach. The town is an irr^ular 
mass of soins 600 or 700 muddiuilthouscs with Jlat roofs, 
hnrdly any of them having windows, and coolness and 
ventilation is obtained by huge cowls on the roofs, li is 
the headnriuarters of a desert district which may claim, 
perhaps, to be the hoUcsi and most uninteresting in British 
India. 

On-*>earing Barmir, an old robber stronghold perched 
on a precipttooB hillsith^ the character of the desert changes 
from tnouotoflious sand-hills to low ranges of bare rock 
intcrapcTfiCtl with sand-drifts, and with occasional patches 
of cdtivaiion in the hoibws. The rocks show basalt, or 
black porjihyry, schists, and metamorphic 5.-U)£Uwnea. and 
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the crests of the bills run up to t,joq or t.400 feet above 
sca 4 cve;l. Going further east, tow^trds Jotlhporc or Btkaoir, 
the oil [crops of rock are frequent, and the country generally 
untluhitlrig, but sand-hills show everywhere in iktacheU 
niass^, except near Jodhporc itself, and about Nagore, 
where ijie soil is good, and the annua! rainfall reaches 
sometimes to ty inches. Jodhporc itself has alreatly 
a good water supply front targe tanks, and this is being 
much improved. The towu and fortressof Jodhpore make 
certainly one of the most picturesque and striking-looking 
places in India. Evety house is built of stone, most of 
them being gems of native design, both in thdr outlines 
and in the minute and beautiful carving of the atone. The 
stone slabs, pierced into network screens for the bidconies, 
are of exquisite design and vrorkmanship. and are peculinr 
to this part of India, being found in Bikanir, Jcysulmir, and 
Jej’pore. 

The general aspect of nearly the whole of this countrj' 
perhaps justifies its old dcs%nation of the *' great 
desert”—at any rate for at feast eight months in the year. 
In the rainy season, if there is rain, the fields and even the 
sand-hills arc sparsely clothed with green, the .itr n cool, 
and the sky clouded, over; but as soon as die crops arc 
cm, say in October, the gross has withered to a dull yellow, 
or has been grazed down to the levd of the ground ; the 
salsifer, the camel tliora, and wild capsicum bushes, and the 
dwarf "her.** or jitjube, are the only signs of -t^^tation, 
and these at long intervals, while all around is a glaring, 
undulating plain of sand or sandy earth. Mow cattle 
manage to get through the hot season in this country is a 
standing mart^—and. in a large propcprtiondieof what 
is simple starvation. But sterile and even hideous sis this 
country 13 to the eye of the European, it has long beep the 
home of the Rajputs and of the well-known “Morwari" 
traders, whofiC burking and commercial ngeflclcs are to be 
roundiocicr)'liifge cit)'in India. Marching o%'er the coutiiry 
with seemingly nothing but a mldcroess of desett tn front. 
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as far as the honzoa, one comes almost suddenly^ in 
hollow, on A Httle town of weli-built, whiiewashtd houses, 
glistwiing and grOling in the sun. and witli the sand-lulls 
perhajTs dose up to ihdr ivalls. The signs of life about 
such places ore few indeed, even in the daytime—literal 
sleepy hollows," where the sledt merchant, who lias made 
his money in India, comes bach to rest and idleness, and to 
** fight bis battles over again *' with old comrades and eager 
listener!. In tlte sanctum of one of these tnen whose 
house of business was quite a thousand miles away on the 
other side of India, and who had seen a good deal of 
" life," I was astonished to find how absolutely childish 
were the ornaments and pictures hung round the room, 
and hoxv utterly tneongruoua was tlielr mixture. 1 can 
recall that an old and nearly obliterated line engraving of 
St. Sebastian was check by Jowl with a florid-colouTud 
German picture of n young lady in very dress, 

and the centnd one. coriously enough, was a daub^'. red- 
coloured print of George the Third and his Queen, on one 
side of which was n picture of the \%gin and child, and on 
the other a framed advertisement of somebody's brandy. 

I am tfldtned to think, though \ see no sign of the idea 
in oiir gaaetteersi that the Rajputs arc a detaying race. 
They have few, if any, of the diftiaihics about food which 
die Hintlu has, and wP eat meat frcely, hut raccluding 
jiorl;. especially that of the wild pig. They drink heavily 
when they get the chance, and both eat optum and smoke 
tobacco, and genenilly the better off a Rajput is the more 
dii^ipaKKl and body-worn he idok& The difficulties that 
surround marriage, both on the score of expense and in the 
restrictions of which Is rigorously adheretl to, are, 

moneoyer, telling on the reproduction of the population. I 
estimated tlie average family in tlte villages I passed 
through to be less than three in number, and among the 
Rajputs only the average was much lower. The paucity of 
male heirs among the better cla-ss of them is notorious, and 
the sj-stem of exogamons marrnge must surround it wUh 
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tcmpciittoa to avoici its drHicuUtcs by recourse to fcmu!e 
infanticide. The term bcti'ke*ljap." or *' father of 
daughters.’’ is a wetJ-known terra of reproach in R^putana, 
which has not yet lost its zest, notwithstanding the [xrr- 
sistent effoils of our political officers to arouse a better 
feeling on this point. The moral decay of the Rajput is 
indeed acknowledged by themselves, and is. curioitsly 
enough, attributed by diem to the action of the British 
Go\*eraincttt. They say^ *• VVe are now all getting * soft.' 
In former diiys we could settle our dispittes with the sword, 
.ind keep our hands in, between whiks. by raiding a village 
or a herd of cattle; but now you won’t let us do this, and 
we have to sit m mir houses and twiddle our thumbs." 
This is no new story in the r^ords of our Indiati Empire. 
I’he ** reign of law ^ spreads steadily and inexorably, and 
far in advance of the comprehenston of its purpose and 
value. The great bulk of tlie populatioo of the "desert” 
is comiKised of races who Iiave been dri%ieii into it by the 
conquest of their former homes, and the oppression of the 
conqueranL W'hat but severe pre^re could induce men 
to come to such acountry> where the soil is sand, and water; 
the crying need of man in a tropical dimnic. is hundreds of 
feet bdow the surface in wells stink through sand and hard 
rocks ? In tJic hot weadier the water from good wdis is 
sold at a high price; and all the deep ones are covered and 
locked at night when not in use. In otJtef places the 
water that runs from the roof in the scanty shawero of tlie 
monsoon h carefully led into undci^round cisterns, and is 
doled out much as we should do with a rare and costly 
wine, It in fact, the ntuer difitailty that has. in a grot 
degree, led to the vilbges and towns being placed in tlie 
lowest hollows- , ' 

The cultivating class live generally in circular "wigwam" 
huts, made of the bianchcs of trct:s and shrubs, the ndes of 
which are plastered inside and out with a mixture of mud 
and cow-dung. Round cadi family group is a fence of 
dried thorn bushes stuck in the ground, against which ilic 
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sand has generally drifted up on the wlndwartl side. In 
the Sind desert many of the vtUages get s^ded up in a few 
years, and are moved away to windward, and even In the 
towns the labyrinthine tracks among the houses are full of 
loose sand-drifts. In Jeysulmir the sand has been blown 
up against the west side of the city walls to the extent that 
a horseman can ride over them, and everywhere it would 
seem to be the recognized duty of the houseivolder to 
make periodical clearances of his enclosures. In the hot 
season, lietwcen the months of ?Iarch and July, when the 
wind blows strongly night and day, and the air ts laden 
with dust and hne sand, and the coarser particles are 
drifting along the surfaw, it must seem as if it were only 
a <luestion of a few days lo sec a village entirely over' 
whelmed; but a good deal of whut is blown in Is blown out 
again, and it evidently tak^ a. long time to produce any 
serious inoonveniencie, TThls " blowing, or drtft-sand, 
would be the great difficulty with any railway project 
through thiff desert, as we know that three inches of sand 
over the rails will put an engine off the line as certainly ;is 
a log of wood, so that when it is a matter of keeping the 
road clear of drift night and daj'i the expense of constant 
watching and clearance, and the great risk involved in this 
being neglected, will certainly rend to postpone, if not 
prevent, railway extension through this country, unless on 
conditions involving unusual cost tn construction and in 
maintenance. On a small metre gauge line in the Jodh[mrc 
Slate, which at one place touches the edge of the sandy 
tract, a train has been blocked in front by saml, and, 
while detained by this, blocked also behind in the same 
way. The expense of dealing with the drifts on a section 
of not more than three or four miles in length, has been 
indeed as seriowt as it was une.vpecied. It is almost 
needless to say that the camel is at present the principal 
means of transport and travel in the “ tlsert,'* and docs 
also a fair amount of work at ploughing and dragging water 
out of the deep wtdls. As a beast of burden I have no 
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all^igadon to make against itr but as a means of loco¬ 
motion for the human body, I unhesitatingly condemn it, 
and 1 cannot suppose that an Indian camd is worse in this 
respect than an Egyptian one or any other. Riding day 
after day at a jog trot for four and five hours together on 
one of these animals, with an oocaslonaJ spell of double this 
time, is eminently calculated to impress one with the wonder¬ 
ful adaptability of a man's internal economy.'* and why the 
entire viseem doe^ not become a jumbictl mass Ltrider such 
a tnaJ, is to me a standing testimony to the excellence oi 
its.design to meet every conedvable vilbiny and ittiii- 
treatment. To take die front seat and drive the nnimnl 
yourself, is the only possiUe method in going at sijced- To 
take the hind scat means passing hours, chat seem iJaj'n, of 
unmitigated torture. The boasted excellence of the 
Bikantr or Jeysulmir riding camd is, in my experience, a 
delusive flighi of the imagination. I sought such anlnnds 
in vain, and the only satisTaetton I could get w,\$ that such 
excdtence is now very rare, as the horse" makes 
them no longer asked for, and that llte days when robber 
bands wanted them for night rides of eighty or one hundred 
miles, have passed away. On thb Latter point one old 
man. whom I suspected of knowing more about it than by 
hearty, told me that a camei for such purposes was fetl for 
a day wtdi "ghee * Idarilled butteri, as much as could be 
got into him, and was then left for two or three ilays witli- 
<iut any food or water. If after this oraeaJ he was still 
alive, he could be reckoned on for a night “chappar ' of any 
distance, and was worth his weight in silver. 

Beyond a small amount of sbt^ep*s wool and of oil seed 
(*■ cil “J the '* desert" produces pcacdcally nothing for 
European markets, and the former is so Icad^id uilh 
sand and spoilt by burrs from tho buroot" grass, diat 
it can liave but little repmatlon witli wool buyers. 
These burrs cover the sbeqp almost like a garment, 
and so tenoctous are tltey that if the wool is pressed 
for easy transport liiey arc extracted with the greatest 
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difVicitlty, anil I siispcct that the iscratch)' things nne 100 
often finds in one’s woollen underclothing aru remnants 
of tliese detestable natural plagues. Camping in the 
desert is. in fact, made doubly horrible by this pest. The 
burrs get on to ones clothes, tents, bedding, and towels, 
and a " real treat" Is to get one on a camel saddle or 
to nib one’s self witli one on a bath towel. Oil seeds would 
become a considiouble item of export if the cost of transit 
to the railw'i]>'s was not so hea^'y. For this reason the 
imimrts of English goods is very small, and both etittoh, 
and woollen doibing is made locally from indigenous 
materiaL The woollen blankets wo\'en by the village 
women-arc excellent samples of solid good w'nrh, and 
the patterns on them are singularly neat and symmetrical. 
The serin." or woman's gala doih for the head and 
shouldcm, is, for such an out-of-the-ivay pkee an extra- 
ordinary piece of hand-work embroidery, in cxcdleot 
taste both as to colour and design, and die stamped 
cotton cloths are equally good in this respect and in 
tlicir substantial texture. 

The greater portion of this immense tract of country* 
seems doomed by Its physical chamctcristics and by mal* 
administration to comparative, if not complete, tsolaiion 
from the clvUidng inllueaecs which are now at work m 
the rest of the peninsula. The schools, ilie raetailcd roads. 
imlwaySf letegraphs, and, above alt the enforcemetit of 
law, are slowly but surety doing their work in other 
pans of India, and are converting the masses from being 
mere cultivating machines into ihtnking, reasoning beit^ t 
but in this "desert' country, which Is almost wholly 
under native rule, those climtges are spreading slowly* 
and fitfully. The upper classes and, with some exceptions, 
the rulers are unfortunately men but litsk* superto>r in 
aims and culture to the siivilleftt landliolder; their lives 
are fiassed in a continued round of the lowest pleasure^ 
and it Is only by the [lersistent and un^lfish cffbrts of 
our political officers that the administnuion of these States 
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is SiLved from being- a sniandalotis contrast to that in our 
own tcrrltwies. The constructloii, or even the maintenance, 
of existing public works of utility b carried, out only under 
pressure, and even then more for the honour and glory of 
the ruler than for the beneht of the people. For a new 
j-jalace money- can always be found;Tor a bridge or a new 
road there Is none^ We consider tn Uritish India the 
Bengali “;!emindar*' to be the extreme type of the land¬ 
lord Incubus r but I think the normal Rajput *' thakoor" 
would beat hun easily in hb absolute ignorance of 
the dati^ he owes to his cutdvailon, his prolMgacy, 
and his selfish, wasted fife. We must, however, be pre^ 
pared to excuse themt to the extent that, unlike the 
BengalL he has little or no chance of ever hearing of 
bettei^ tilings, and he sets little of the very few English¬ 
men w'ho travel through the desert, for thb influence to 
have any eltect. The Morwatt traders, the Jews of India, 
iv-ho are constantly going to and fine between this country 
and British India, might be expected to set an OMunple 
and Ijring some belter fnllucnces to bear oit tlw niting class. 
But beyond building p.-iladaJ houses and ^nduig ruinous 
sums on the marriage of their childrao (one of them lately 
spent over j£‘!i.ooo on a msmagej, they seem to be 
absolutely inert. The best indication of the barbarmis 
condition of this country is iti the ihititutian of dotnestk 
slavery. Our Exeter Hall friends think that this is 
extinct under the British Empire, They should 
some intiuiries in the "desert'" That the slav» arc 
well treated as a ndc, and would probably resent any 
proposals for emancipation, is. I believe, beyond a doubt; 
hut the ^stem exists all the same. 
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The ^vord Samoeiis ^^*35 first used by Cbristian writers in 
the Mtddfe Ages to designate the Arat)^^ later it was 
referred to all Mahomedans, then to the Turks, and 
generally to all enemies of tlie Crusaders, The word has 
by some been derived from eastern." so that 

Sfiargfjyfa would mean casierlings" or Orientals.” 
We accept thisjmeaning betause the Arabs came from the 
East, like the Hebrews, or iliose “ from I>eyond “ ihe Tigris, 
those who. according to Genesis, "journeyed from the East 
and came unto Shinar/' The words Hebrews and Sara- 

T-'i 

cens, the latter as origicially referring to Ambs generall 3 % 
not to a single nomadic tribe, may perhaps be considered as 
synonj-ins. To conflnn this h3‘pothe5is by referring to a 
few leading points onl 3 % b the object of ihb essay, t 

ETtlNOLOCtCAl ^5^TR^mt*C7U^^'. 

What th tbe tenth chapter of Genesis has been related 
as family history b the history of tribes, with which have 
been connected family traditions of occasionally, perhaps, 
historical value, Eponymic heroes represent the person 1* 
tied names of peoples and localities: names of tribal lathers 
and their sons stand for consecutive settlements; colonial 
relations are described as family relations. It was usual 
to do thb in early historical times among the peoples of 

' Another ■utbority would diedve it fraoi Ain^imd aod eccotd' 

ingly lirfgitt menit the rnhlien nr ptundcreni who rtoiu the ih^it uverrsD 
tjyria and Pdeuinc^ inhebiied hy Arathspaakiag nces. StEsDarly the 
UT iiliefphetdil, vcTE by the colled iAaru, 

hut ^fisiu to the " Idnjjf gif the Shu^ " 

t Foe a fsU coDiidenttnnof gadieir cduuilgigy ire to J. & MQDer, 

** Seiniten hj threm VethiltmM in und Ctwntiten,” 
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ilie Ensi. as atnon;^ Roman!;, Slaves, Germans, 

and ^[^!xtcaas. \Vo hstre cottsidef on]^ some of those 
tribal migrations which, according to this Magna Charta of 
ethnolog}’, are traceable in two independent lines, both, of 
which begin in Central Asia and end in ,Mesopotamia. 
They arc the migrations of Japhcdies and H,imites. of a 
ligiti-coIoureJ and a dark-coloured race, the combination of 
which raised to political inip.)rtance the Semitic—a mtjced 
Of brown race. Cuneiform inscriptions rdcr to race^3i3- 
tinctions the same names wliich have been transmitted as 
the son.s of Noah. In Ass3*rian, ^(Japhet) means 
*'the white race," khammu (Ham) means “burnt black." 
and s^mn (Shem) “ olive^coloured" or “ brown." W^'e 
know that the mixture of the white and the dark-coloured 
race produces a brown •coloured race. 

The stiirtrng-point of These cthmcally and geographically 
explained gcnttilogies in the Book of Genesis, Eden, must 
have been situated in the countr}* surrounding the loot of 
the Pamir, on which highland are the sources of the four 
rivers, the Indni Oxus^ Jaxarihes. and Tarim. For the 
names of these genealogies refer to consecutive settlements 
of emigrants from East to \\*cat, beginning in those regions. 
This interfiretation of the tenth chapter of Genesis is con¬ 
firmed by two facts. The year implied for the birth of 
Shem. B.C. 245S, coincides with tlie year of Babylon's 
capture b)* the Modes, when the Japhetic race subjected 
the Hamitic race, * and the trijrartiie division of mankind, 
to which the names Japhci. Ham, and Shem point, is the 
same as that to which the traditions of other nations, 
refer. Like of Noah, ii is saH of Lamech, Thmetona, and 
Hellas that each of dicm had three sons, tfie eldest of 
whom was connected with the white imec* the seco^ with 
the black, and the third, as tadicated, wltli tltc mixed mce.l 

♦ “Die reboHiScan*'* i t-js, 65; "The Chmtnto^ iA itvs 
Kthltf,” p I (. 

t .taphet, Hain, :^heiB i Juki). TuhiMSaia (tuna rcpteienilti^ 
two Air.b, Tni.^ (ihe Semkk Stiinatunzyi .Acq^oi, 

noroi, Xuihof. 
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I’hac tlie tr&nsjnittcd famUy-nairauvc about the sons of 
Noah has been iagmfied on the record of a historical cribat 
tradition is also confirmed by the fact that the 5 e{^miafrint 
excludes the dertraiion of the name Hebrews from tltat of 
Heber, Accordinj^ty Shitah or Saiaff, ‘‘arrow, * referred 
originally to tiie river Tigris, which means '*sirrow," It 
foKoti's that the name of Htber, [Iierally “ he who crosses 
the river,” referred to the crossing of the Tigris by those 
who came from the East unto Sbtnar, to the Hebrews, or 
the people “from beyond.” Thu years attributed to 
Arpachshad before the birth of Sbelah, and to die Intter 
before the birth of Heber, refer to tbe time which the 
tribes spent on tlie eastern shores of the Tigris^ before 
they, as the easdim or “conquerors," as the Medo-Clial- 
deans, became possessed of lower Mesopotamia, about 
four hundred years before Abram was bom there, 
Abraham spoke that language which tliey had iniroduceil, 
and it was understood in Canaan when he entered 
the [jromised land. Before this time that same race 
of combined Japhetites and Hamites must have spread 
southwards. 

Among the inhabitants of the promised land, which 
cxten.Ied from tlie Euphrates to the Nile, the Amoiitcs 
ar^ mendoncd. Before Abram had received the promise 
tTTUtsmitietl to us, when *' Abram the Hebrew ” dwelt 
under the oaks of Mamre the Amorite, the brother of 
Kshcol and Aner, these Amorites were Abram’s alli^ 
The Amorites or Emorites were “highlanders.’' as their 
imme implies; and this is also the meaning of the Akkad, 
horn whom we regard Abram as descended. It 130 be 
rendered probable that these Amorite allies of Abram were, 
like him, Medo-Chaldeans, that they bdotigcd to a white race- 
\l'c now know from the exact reproductions of the .Amar 
as represented on monuments of ancient Egypt, the 
Amorites were a light-coloured race, and probably Aryans,* 

• W. M. FUmkis I'ctrie, “JaknoJosicail Oi«fa“ <"£jibylatiiiiti and 
Ortcnlal Rtfontd," iL 6, and i/jr/r/, ^’^K■ -IA.t/4A iSSS). 
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Thii Origin of iki Sara^com, 

Thcjr were certainly with the up^ castes of the 

Akkad or Medo-Chaldea ns, and, like them, clisiuigutshed 
from the Sumer,.whom they subjugated. The Sinner stood 
in the ^me mce-rcLuioa to the Akkad as the Hittite to 
the Amorites; for tlte testimony of Hgj^ptian and I'llttite 
monuments obliges us to regard the HJttites as Mongols. 
This leads to the supposition tliat Nimrod, “the son of 
Kodsh "—probably the conqueror of Biibylon. and Gfst king 
of the Median Dynasty—at the head of allied Aryans and 
Mongols founded the first empire tit Mesoiiotaiiiia. 

The 1 litliles iuve certainly in very early times inhabited 
the land of [he Euphrates, for the civilization of Cnr* 
chemish points to Babylonia, not to Assyria. Their role 
extended from the Euphrates to the Lebanon, and over 
Asia Minor. The name Keiura may have pointed lo the 
Chet or Hittites in Ur. It cannot be determined ^ what 
time the i I ittites entered Nortliem Syria, where for many 
centuries they held a military sway, Abraham addressed 
the children of Chet as the people of the land, when he 
bought Machpela from Ephron. They were eoniinually 
at war with Ramesses the Great (me. tjppf-jayS), and the 
Egyptian forces would probably have been mmthilated by 
them had it not been for the Cunous peace. Among the 
honoured supporters of Israelite kings were .Ahlmelech 
and Uria the Hittite; They became tributaries under 
Solomon, but even in Later times the Syrians were ahnid 
of them. vVmorites and Huiitcs, nesady always mentioned 
together in Hebrew Scriptures, are represented as fighting 
tegether. Tlicy inhabited Hebron. w*i(h which diy Zoan- 
Avans is broiighi into a mysterious connection by the 
statement that the fonner was built seven y'ea 7 & before the 
Hyksos fortress. In a passage of the Book of (genesis, 
the importance of which has been strangely overlooked,* 
the oppressors of Israel are called Amorites, and like the 
.^lno^ilcs and HSttitesp the Hyksos seem to have belonged 
to a mix&l race, for their kings and chieftains are nepre- 
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seined en monuments n'itli countenances very like itiose 
of the Aryan Amontes, and like them with a idg^-like hair- 
coYcr!n^> Mr. Petrie has made this important discovery 
by pointing to representations on the west side of the 
temple at Luxor of Nortkern Syrians whom the king of 
£g)^c had made prisoners In Ills campaign against the 
Clieta. Now. if we have reasons for regarding the 
Amoriles as cognac with the Akkad or Modes, a similar 
connection of the Hyksos has become probable. M'e may 
venture to explain^ by the connection of Amoriies witli 
Mcdcs, die wigs of Uie rulers of Amontes and Hyksosi 
for. according to Xenophon, those Mcdcs who belonged to 
the ujiper castes wore wigs,* 

The mixed race of the Hyksos and their connection 
with tlic Medes of Mesopotamia Is confinned by the origm 
of their name. The Egyptians called these foreign rulers 
uteHttu, *'shepherds," or jiV/V. “archers," but more often 
shayit or "plunderers.'' Because their cliief or king was 
called hiy. the non-Egyptian name Hyksos has been ex¬ 
plained as king of the pltinderers.+ As shasii the Egyptians 
have represented two essentially different races; some with 
the Ary.'in type of the Amorttes, others like the Mongolian 
Hittites, The ethnic connection of the Hyksos with the 
Amorites and Hiaiies, so clearly IndicHted in Genr^, b 
established beyond the possibility of Justifiable doubt by 
three historical facts. Mmietho states, that after their 
expulsion from A van's the Hyksos built Jenisaletn: Ezekiel 
assercs that this dty was built by Amorites and Hlttitea, 
for he says, " Thy father was the Amoritc. ihy mother a 
Hittite;" and, hnally, Hyksos as wdi as Hittites called 
their deity Sctli.* 

To^hese facts has to be added the probability tliai the 
Hykstis first imported the horse Into Egypt, hiasinuch ;w 
no mumimcatal repres^tatioo of earlier times exists there. 

XcnopIiOT, "Crfop.- L j, a. 
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The horse was calfed in Akkadian ’'die animal of the 
East, and one of the Hebrew namr^ for horse ia f 4 f, 
pomttng to Susa. It may therdbre be assumed that the 
Medo-Ciialdtians totrodiiced the horse originally from 
Bactna into Mesopotamia, and thence, as Hyksos, into 
^S)!*** * ethnical meanitig of Hyksos is king of 

Sos, or of the Scjthian Shus, wbidi name the Scythians 
from the East gave to their capitid Shusa. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson has proved that diey were knowm tothe Chinese 
as Sus; the invasion of Egypt by thf^ Scythians or 
“archers,” as also the Hyks^ vrerecallcd> and ihcir par- 
dcipation in the dcstnxtinn of the Greek^lkictrian kingdom, 
are historically tcstilied. The Sus, Scythians, or Skyths 
can be traced as Aryans, whether mixed or not with ooti- 
Aryans. from beyond the Himalaya to the dm tmnsmitced 
Aryan settlement tn Europe mentioned in the tenth chapter 
of Genesis, to Tiras, either to ihe Dniester or to Thrace, 
and thus to the most ancient seats of the Celts known 
to us. This expbins why the Thrakian Geta; (Goths, 
Teutons) claimed ro be descended from the JMedes, once 
all Arj'ana. 

The preceding sketch 4 s Intended to prove drat die 
geographical and ethnological explanarion of die temh 
chapter of Genesis—as br as it could here be considered— 
is in general harmony with the latest researches on ethno¬ 
logy, and that it enables us to explain the combinations of 
races and tradiiions in Arabia. 

5AK.ACE.Hs AS A>xtaToas or MAiTe.vEr>. 

In the foregoing m>'ei»igaiion we have tried to point 
out that the Saracens or Orientals were cognate, if not 
identical, with the abojigtnal Hebrews or Medo*Chaldeans 
who captured Babylon, about four hundred years before 

* The refer to dw thet^wnit » hommen, an! ftplukkok 

icfcfs to the hor^ of thm CtiititfaAi The Amlriam oQ the iKne^inr 
fKeb»F, Persia, ihr e&unUf ftxjtii ahich H asUfJStrfi; jet 
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Abraham t& said to have tfeen txim tn Ur of ihe ChoUees, of 
the Casdim or conquerors, hlahomed had a porfeer righi: to 
consider himsetf a dest^ndant of Abraham, In the Kor^n 
Abraham oad Mahomed are both called a word of 

Arabian origin, which itas hod different jneanings at 
different times. At present the Syrians call a heathen 
tftan/tf: but in the time of Mahomed a true 'HanJf was a 
man who inclined toa’anis the Abrahamitic belief in one 
God, and who did not place any other by His side. As 
recorded in the Koran, God sold to Mahomed, '‘Verily 
Abraham formed a God-fearmg nadon, being a 'Hanlf, 
and not of the Idolaters; . . . then We gave unto thee of 
Oar Spirit; follow the faith of Abraham as a ‘Hanif." ' 

It may be possible to point out the original of the 
monocheistic and also of the polytheistic or idolatrous faith 
in Arabia to which the KorAn refers. In the tenth chapter 
of Genesis a distinction is made between a Hamitic and a 
Semitic Sheba in Arabia. According to our ethnical and 
geographical explanation, the Homite settlement of Sheba 
points to an earlier Sheba, to the second settlement of 
Hamites transmitted to us, that Is, to the so-calied ddesi 
“son” of Koosh, eldest son of Ham. Koosh we Identify 
with the kind of Koosh, watered by the Gthon-Oxus; and 
Cluvtlah, the second son of Koosh, w-Ith the land of Cha vllah, 
watered by the Pish on* Indus, It follows that between, 
these two countries, therefere, on the Hindu*Koosh, was a 
sculcmcnt Sheba, in the genealogical list called the elde^ 
son of Koosh, VVItli this Sheba on Hindu-Koosh 

stood in ethnical connection the Hamitiic Sheba In Arabia, 
after which the name of Sobha or Sheba was given to tire 
capital or royal city of H thiopia, the ruins of w'luch are Still 
visiblira few mites from Khartum* This Subba Josephus 
and Ircftxus considered to be more ancient than Mcroc. 
The Egyptians are said to have sent aa army to Sobba in 
the time ot Moses, if not under his leadership, f Seba. if 

Sun Eli islTtV, 134* it, €9 ;vl TOi*. *05, 
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from right ro feft, as alt isemues did, forms Abisa of 
Abyssmia, a name not mentioned in Genesis. This is 
importuiii, for it proved what according to <nir explanation 
of the so GsJIed genealogies we assert, that the Hamitie 
Sheba in Anibia rdefs to a pre-S^itic settlement. 

It IS impossible to oonjacture at what remote lime the 
Hainitcs from India mignited to At^ia, how many 
centuries befon: the Semitic Sheba the Hamitc Sheba was 
roundctl Ikrtween the foundations of the eariier and the 
later Sheba In Ambb, die setdenientsof Hamites in Africa 
—Mirraim and Punt—and those in Caniian. must have been 
founded, Ibllowed in course of ages by the earliest settle¬ 
ments in Mesopotamia, and by the building of Babylon, 
till the capture of this city by the Japhetic Mcdcs led to 
the hrst Semitic seitlemcnti Umt of Elam on the Persian 
Gulf, which sooner or later w'as followed by the foundation 
of Semitic Sheba in Arabia. 

In the land of Hamtttc and Semitic Sabeans and their 
distinct traditions; in Arabia, among the Joctanites or 
Kahtanites; the must a aribfb^ or “ mixed Arabbns among' 
the descendants of Jshmael, of Keittni and Hsattt in the 
twenty-hrst generation after Adnln; moreover in die lamily 
Hishim. of the tribe Kuraisb, to which tribe had been 
confided the care of the sanctuary at Mecca—it was here 
Uiac in the year .t.D. 5^5 (571 ?) the young Kahtan. son of 
Abdul Muttaiib and .Amina was born, who later called him¬ 
self Ahmed, or Muhammad. 

Arabian tradition connects aritli the ddest son of 
Abraham, with Ishmaet. the tribe Ma'ad, and these 
Ma*additcs are distinguished from the Kahtanites, said to 
be descendants of Joctan, the second son of Eber. the 
Mcdo-Clialdikin. The Ma'addites, or ■* i^eat Ad,^ were 
eviilently descendants of the most ancient and early lost 

“FigttL" Jj; Striih<v i6, ty. Ttw (Sfcda Imcw the S3{i«^ Sipoltji in 
Tfaran;. tlie iit Hthiqpb, the Srlnt in Cstnuni^ tier. Th« KominB 
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tribe of th*: Ad. We u'oultl connect tlie Ad, sons of Amloic, 
or Emltfck,* with the N"ish*AJ, "family- of Ad,” in tlii; 
Hintaiaya, for the aborigines of Arabia came from ilie East, 
and. as we try' to proven from loilU. In Sanscrit aih metuis 
** splendid," and, therefore, it has the ume meaning as the 
Mebrew wtiich again is cognate with tltc Sanscrit ar. 

The Nishad of the East and the Ad of Arabia seem to 
liat-e been originally .Arj'an bigh-castes among black popula¬ 
tions. It cannot be asserted, but Is possible, that Hamites 
were led by Japhetiies from the far East to Western Asia. 
At all events Ad points to India, .Ak to Bactria and Irak, 
It Is conceivable that after the subjugation of the ;\d from 
India by the Ak of Bactria {perhaps the Bak-tribes of tlie 
Chinese), the name of ^iM’ad, or *'htghlandens,*' w<is 
formed by that combination of ManTite aborigines, and 
Japhetic conqucrorsi consequent on the capture of Baby¬ 
lon by the Modes in n,c. 045^. and by which combination 
of tribes we tried to explain the Shemitism of Genesis, 
Thus also the Chedad of Arabian tradition might point to 
the Chet-Ad. connecting the Hittites with the originally 
Indian Ad. The names of Adnan and Muhsmm^ 
obviously [mint to Ad. 

These Adires we identify with die Bayadites nr lost 
tribes of Arabia, who were directly connected with theAmatek 
whom Hebrew' records re^trd as cerate with tlic Edomites. 
The .Amalekitea arc by ancient Arabian tradition called the 
conquerors of Egjqrt and the possessors of Abara {A\‘ar), 
or Ai'aiis, tintll the time of Moses, when we know froin the 
Elkab inscription that these foreign rulers, the Hyksos. 
were expelled from Egypt by Amenophls I.* Only the 
bfghcastes of the ITyksos were cognate with die Amorites 
and Vedo-Chaldeans or Aryans, whilst the lowHiiastes of 

■* Rdaam rdUed ArFaJtJt :(;£ fint yf njiliijns,'' Tbty Trene bhepherdt. 
like the Hjkbte, whom Axabun tisdicwn idenlified ircb the Em'cck, cr 
AiRalifcu. wHo« bods said la lure once bankred on the l*e;sun l.tiilf, 
« <Ud tlic hod* of the S'joicr, vhoin we connee: n'lth fntliii. and who 
becante amat^^tufUfd whli tlm .^kad^ or Mitdj Chnldcani 
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these natfons were of the Mon^Hcor Hamktc race to which 
the Hktites belonged. Like the high^aste AmoHt^ nod 
low*easte Hittites. the Chedad* or Chci-Ad, may now be 
saldy regarded as Ghetas with Adttes. The conneaion has 
become probable of the high<aste Japhetic Adites, or ^^a'ad• 
dites. with the Nisli*Ad of the Himalaya* whose Iow*caste 3 
seem to have been Harnites like the Hittites. The Adites 
were cognate with the Atnalekttes and Edomites, and this 
throws light on the origin, of the Ishmaelttes. 

The twelve tribes of Ishmad, according to Josephus, 
iitbabltcd Nabathca, and Jerome states that up to his time 
the Nebaioth dwdt in tiio coumr>' promised to Abraham, 
chat is, between the Euphrates and the Nile, Wc assume, 
therefore, that that Nebnioth is a name tlerived from the 
Xabatht^ns of AmHa Petrih. the Beni Nabat uf Mahomcr 
dan nTiters, which Xabat were cognate with the Xabat 
of Mesopotamia. The second son of Isbmae], Kndar, 
ticeralty ^'the blackskinned," settled in Heja2, between Naja 
and the Red Sea, and this corresponds with Biblical staifr' 
ments. Hejas is the Holy Land of Islam, with the sacred 
cities of Mecca (Makkah, or Bekka) and ^Icdlnatien Neb! 
“ the city of the prophet" Mahomed admitted the genealo¬ 
gies which showed Pihr Kurmsh (bom a.iil jooI to have 
been the son of Malik, the son of Nadhr (born a,i>. 
whose ancestor in tlic seventh generation Maad, son 
of Adnin. bom Ji;c. 

To the race-iHstinction of Ma'addites and tCahtaniies;, 
must have correspondfid a double tradition* such as we 
have traced among the Hetirews and the tiaiurahred 
strangers in fiaaeL* The Hamilic Sabcans fjf /Vrabia 
will have iransniiticd the Indhm tradition, and (be Shemitic 
Sheba the perhaps unmixed Qactriaii traditions The 
former was palyiiieistic, tlie latter monotheistic. It U 
perhaps not coo bold to connect this double tradition with 
the resolution of some inhabitants of Mecca, belonging to 
the tCuraish iribi:, to protest against die idolatry practised 

* L.i. L 
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at the Kaaba. and to seek and ptomuTgate the true doclrlnes 
of Abraham the HaniC the monotheist, “ Shall vre sur> 
round (walk round) a stone which does not hear nor see, 
■which does not help or harm ? Let us se^ a better 
faitk” ■ 

la the land of Abraham's birth essentially new doctrines 
had been introduced since the end of the apostolic age by 
Essenic Christian! A small number of these Christianized 
Saheans has transmitted the tradition of the founder of 
their sect, the Esscnic prophet Eikesai, They call them¬ 
selves Manddan^ or MandaiteSi "disciples of John,’' the 
Baptist and Essene; also Saheans, or Sheba. They were 
called " Christians of the girdle/^ of the Persian kostl, and 
hefore thdr admission into the Church they had to abjure 
Zaroaster and Buddha, Their great book, or Sidra 
Ihibbo, is also calted Oima, " the treastirc,“ a word which 
has the same meaning as the B&ddhisi Vinajo. They" 
possess also a so^alled Scripture of John the Baptist 
The latter, as E^sai. could in Syriac be called ashnt, or 
“ bather," and the disciples of John in Mesofiotamia were 
called tHdgiiuilah, or " bathers^" The name Mandaltes ts 
unknown to Mahomedan writers, hut Alahomedon tradition 
regards these Sabenns as an hctericaJ sect of Christians, 
by which Essenic ChrisUans are meant. We know that 
Mahomed regarded as idnlatrcnu: the Essenic doctrines 
which Stephen and Paul had firsi applied to Jesus U:c 
Messiah. 1 

neSL'LT. 

The name Saracens, or Orientals, referred origtnally 
to Indians as well as to nactrians^ The Saracens, or Abori¬ 
ginal Hebrews, the Medo-Chald^ns from BactrJa, v\ cre in 
Ambid represented by the Seniitic Saheans, or Sheba, by 
the Joctanites, or Kahtioitea, long after the Saracens from 
India, the Hamitic Saheans or Sheba, the Ma'adilitcs, had 

“ AArt Ibn Ttbsk, the eartUMi j^Tahomedan C!!hunr1i hi-twiti. 
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settled ?n that countr)*. These '* great Ad " may he traced 
lo the liish-Ad. or ** people of Ad/' in the Himalaya. 
The name of Mahomed's ancestor Adnto» as also the name 
Muhammad points to the Ma'ad^tesv whilst the abgrigsmd 
name of Mahometl, Kahtan, points to the Kahtanitesy the 
one to the Saiacem from India, the other to the Saracens 
from Baetn'C 

As die ahor^nal Hebrews or Aledo-ChalJeans. die 
Japhetites from Biutna. were fay the capture of Babylon 
"amalgamated with the Haxnidc aborigines from India in the 
"Semitbed'' MesoppbmUa, in like manner tlm Kahtaniles 
of Arabia were combined w’ith the Ma'addiies. whom they , 
are said to have expdled from the country. Uke the 
Hebrews, the Saracens represented two. distinct Oriental 
races and ccaditlons. 

EaxGST OE Buksjgn’. 
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KAREN NI AND THE RED KARENa 


For considerably more than half a century, or, lo be more 
precise, for exactly six decaiks, spasmodic efforts have 
been made at various times to open up the Shan States 
and South-western China to our comniercc ;^in othev 
, words, to obtain the vast treasures which enthusiasts 
assure UB are to he found by a process hunlliarly but 
somewhat vaguely termed “tapping" thdr resources* 
As far back 35^1839, Lord VViltbm Beutinck, and, m 
1836, Lord Auckland, interested thcnisdv^ in the 
question; but nothing of a practical character seems 10 
have been done till Lord Salisbury, in 1S66, and again 
in 1874, sanctioned surve^.^ for a railway from Rangoon 
to Kiang Hung on the Qiioesc frontier, which, however, 
were not carried beyond British territory. His lordship still 
continues in full s)aTtpathy with the idea of unitii^ Burma 
and China by railway, and lately indulged in a hope that 
:ifter the Rangoon and Mandalay line has been extended 
to Bhamo, it wilt be carried on to the frontier, if the 
conditions of the intervening regions be favourable to 
the enterprise. In 1882 Mr* CoJquhoun explored Southern 
China and Mr* Holt Hallett surve^od part of Siam and 
the Shan States; and baring fully made up their minds 
that this region is a veritable Ei D 9 rai^^ have ever since 
persistently endeavoured to persuade their countrymen to 
take {lossession of the wealth the gods provide before 
it is snapped up by others. Though their dreams, as 
Mereutio has it, are not 

“ thc^ chititivn gf an ictte bmiTl, 
begotten df iMrthniig hut vain phpnta*,j, 
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they resok'e themseh*es, alter all, into aa allegory. Like 
the treasure bequeathed to his children by the mati In 
the fable, which he declared would be found three feet 
below the surfact; of his garden, and which really consisted 
in the extraordinary fertility gii^en to the soil by digging 
and delidng it to that depth cn the fruitless search for 
more palpable gain, so the wealth which will aceme to 
us by the possession of the kingdom recently ruled by 
his Majesty of the Golden Foot, as wdl as by access 
to the regions bejond, will probably be found to consist 
in their undeveloped capabilities, rather than in Burmese 
or Chinese treasure*ttove. 

Kot the least of our responsibilities to connection with 
the annex-ation of Upper Burma, was the proper manage¬ 
ment not only of the Shans, who have played a prominent 
part in tlie historic field of Farther India, but also of the 
Karens and other races of bferior importance, generally 
termed^wild or uncivilized, who have iHeir habitat along the 
entire length of our new frontier. As on the borders of 
India proper attd India tiej’ond the Ganges, excepting 
where tltcy are washed by the Indian Ocean and the 
Bay of Bengal so on those of our new inheritance, a 
vast number of peoples are found of ct'ery degree of 
civilization except the highest, who, having somewhat 
vague notions as to the necesaitj' of good government 
practically sex at nought what we in our philosophy define 
it to be. As a matter of comae these border tribes are 
continually at issue uith our ftoniter ofiHocrs, many of 
whom are prone to adopt coercive measures in order to 
bring them to their proper bearings. The Burmese 
Government favoured this policy in dealing with rude 
peoples; but its cfTons to compd the highland l^arens 
to submit to authority n'cre entirdy abortive. On our 
ceciipatton of the province of Pegu in 1S53, we cortsC'^ 
quendy found ourselves hampered on the Toungoo fronder 
with peoples declared to be so wild and so untamable that 
the authorities we supplanted were only able to exact 
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nomitiaJ tributt: at irregular inten^ats, and never ventuneJ 
j'nta the country owrupied by them excqjting in armed 
Tofc^ Secure in the almost unassajlablc positions they 
selected on the mountain mtigea bet^veeji the Sittang and 
the Salwetm rivers, or in obscure goiges tvhose normal 
stillness is only broken by the rushing of perennial streams, 
cool* refreslung* and pure as crj'stal, which adds such a clumti 
.10 this region, these self-reliant and indomitable Karens* 
aided by their neputatioa for turbulent and undisdplined 
behaviouft hurled deltonce at tiieir woulil-^be oppressors, 
anti achieved for themselves an unique and mdependeni 
jMMurion. With few sympathies in common, with disdain 
and oppressive bearing on the one side, and with fear, 
hatred, and a desire for vengeance on the other, the 
Burmese and the Karens of the plains, tltough Itvihg 
together for centuries, have ever pursued parallel i»>UEaes, 
making no attempt to bridge the gulf between them by 
efforts towards a better sodal intercourse;, or the more 
huxnaniring intluence of the marriage tic. Neither have 
they Icamt the lesson that concession must precede 
union, and chat two races are not easily w'etded into a 
single nationalicy unless they cousent to make some 
adv'anccs towards being one socially. Conservation b 
even mofu pronounced iunang the Karen highlanders, 
who, in til dr comparatively isolated position* influence 
none mill remain uninfluenoed by others. Though strong 
measures seemed inevitable in the case of this troublesome 
people, owing to fortuitous circumstances, they* were happily 
unnecessary, as it happened tb-ir their tmditions taught 
them to look to the west for their deliverers in. the shape 
of white arangers, who would bring them a book, once 
theirs^, which would make them acquainted with the true 
God, and free them from their oppressors. So the sTmul- 
ianeous atrH’al of the English tn right of concpiest. 
and of the American mlssicinarics with the Holy Bible, 
were accepted by* these simple tribes as a literal fulfilment 
of this prediction, and induced them not ooly* to receive 
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the Word with joVi but also to become law.abidiii^' 
people. 

The people of JCar^ni fuUy impressed with what had 
been tlont; for kindred tribes clotse to thdr borders, yearned 
for similar advantages in order to free tbemselv'es from 
Burmese oppression—the chiefs of the western division 
of the country going so far as fcptiatedly to eiqjress a 
derim to place their territory under British control 3 but 
our Government refused to 'accept this responsibility 
owiiig^ to dread of political complkadoTis with the 
Burmese. And now that the march of events has 
removed that dt^cuit)% it is that the latter hnd the 
little finger of their deliverers thldter than the loins of 
their old oppressors, and the former riialbe that whereas 
heretofore they were '*onljr chastised with whijss, they are 
now chasiisetl with scorpions." 

Fort)' mites In a bee*Iiite from the frontier town 0/ 
Toungoo^ famous in days of yore as the seat of a powerful 
dynasty, lies the great watershed of the Sittang and 
Salween valleys, dominated by Nattoung or Detnon 
Mount, notable in mythological storj’ as the Ararat of 
Karen tradidon. StancUi^ on this remarkable petik at 
an elevation of nearly 7,000 feet above sea-iavel, a 
bird's-Gye view is obtained of Karenni, the countrj' of 
the Kayas, or Red Karens, conristii^ of a nne table¬ 
land Tying between Huema and the Shan States^ contrast¬ 
ing not a little with the neighbouring British territotj’, 
inasmuch, os the latter is for the gtn^t part covered with 
virgin jungle, whereas the fonner presents the appearance 
of ha\^g been occupied for many generations, as not a 
vestige of primeval forest remains, and great attention 
is paid by the people to chc land, which is careiujly laid 
out and divided by srone tvalls and hedges. It also 
compares mvourdbly with Burma as regards climate, 
and there is not only conuboroiivc evidence of the 
fact but also colour given to the Iwlid* that h « 
admirably suited to Europeans, when we learn that hoar 
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frost is seen in Deoeraber, that the cUnddioa, the violet, 
anti the forget-me-not, as well as other dowers pertaining 
to tein[)crate zones are found on the highlands, that 
neither nor tniasmatie vapours prevail, and no 

dense Jungle exists to tarnish the air with its noxious 
exhalations. KarcnnI consists of a number of pett}’ 
states, each hai'ing its particular chief; for all practical 
purposes, however, it may be divided into Eastern and 
Western Karenni, which are ruled by chiefs, known until 
luicty by the outer world as Sawiapaw and Kephogyi 
respectively—or the names of the founders of their 
dynasties. Both were more or less independent. The 
former 'tis true by the animal tender of a silver Bower 
acktiowled^d the King of Burma as his suzerain, but 
did just as he pleased; for he could well hold hb own 
against any Burmese troops that tried to coerce him, and 
kept in awe the most powerful of the Shan chiefs. No 
wonder, then, that he defied the British when they called 
him to account for his alilt^ed mbdoings. Though the 
term “government" is a misnomer when applied to the 
polity that obtains among the Red Karens, and though 
they have no tradition of a Licuigus, they are burdened 
widi an oral law for the regulation of society almost as 
cumbrous as the written law of more advanced peoples. 
Each village, with its scant domain, constitutes an inde¬ 
pendent state, of which tlie chief h the ruling prince, 
and only ** no\v and then a little Napoleon arises ivho 
subdues a kingdom to himsdii and builds up an empire; 
the dynasQ’. however, only lasts with the conlioning 
mind. ' * This sigaincatiL u^ant of adhesion materially 
Lends tp enhance the difHculty c.xpertenced b>' the Englbh 
Government of saibfaciorily concluding any arrangemeiu 
with Karens, Kakhyens, Singphos, Chins tm gtmis 
muarr, simply owing to the sheer impossibility of tinciing 
responsible persons with whom to treat. Though this 
incoherence engenders 4 spirit of reciprocal hostility that 
" JIasoR. Josonal .ttiialiic Sod^y oflScivpl. 
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prevents any polttlcal unton or amalgamation of their 
coititnon interests, the sense of common danger ex¬ 
perienced when a foreign foe threatens their existence, 
forces them to unite for a time under the chief enjoying 
the greatest prestige. Their system of govemmentj as 
tvell as their criminal code, such as it is, came dovvn 
to them, djey imagine, from the andenisL According to 
the latter, they are encouraged to avenge their own 
wrongs, even in cases of homicide. One of its canons, 
for instance, eapnissty lays down that the slaying of those 
who cause the death of relatives is a sacrifice acceptable 
to the shades; white another suggests that an pfihnder 
should be cursed for misdemeanours which cannot be 
reached in any other way,* The Mosaic law whicli 
says ** an ej'e for an eye and a tooth for a tooth " is fuby 
appreciaied in this system. Their forays may be accepted 
os its special dc%^clqpnient. Though to persons accustomed 
to European procedure they are tantamount to unqiiatified 
robbery and murdeft Karens took upon them as Europeans 
regard the execution of magistrates'judgments by sherifDi 
officers. Anomalous as ti may appear, the duty of 
living at peace is nevertheless very strictly enjoined. 
The lover of peace, it is said, will be blessed with 
numerous sons and daughters who will demean them* 
selves with propriety; he will have no enemies to 
assail him—a rough paraphrase of the words of David, 
**Happ)' Is the man that hath his quiver full of them, 
they shall not be ashamed, but Uiey shall sp^ with the 
enemies in the gate.” f 

Karen ts a term we have borpowed from the Burmese, 
conveniently designating a people consisting of numerous 
clans, wliicli may be divided into three great familSea, die 
Sgau, the Pvn% and the Bghai. The first two are meek 

' To aatf out ihu tojuncOQn the [lemn vTcrnged ts li»tnjCi«] to bilti; 
aa ospmrtg Js^oc, an a^led oSC* vul the.icapuigs ofthe dishet u^iOiilty 
tosmed rot (Mgs. and, anathoiitaUnng tut ODoiu)’, to saf, ^May ho die hbe 
ihia eipinng £ii@ot, tnay he be cbtldle^ tike this addled cgib oiKt loaj bn 
cad he like ibis refcse' ” 1 PisaJm mvit. 5 . 
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and peaceful agricultural rribes, with maiiy of the softer 
virtues, and but few flagrant vices, found fn the sparselj-* 
populated Tenasserim province, the delta of the Irawadi 
and the alluvial plains of Pegu, The warlike and turbuleju 
^hais, on the other hand, have their chief habitat on the 
hilb of the Toungoo district. Beyond the limits of British 
territorj'^ again, e.\tendtng far into Cbiria, are se'.'Cral con* 
geners of this family^ the most prominfent of whom are the 
Kcd Karens, The oral iradidons of the latter, which point 
to Central Asia as their ancient home, and indicaie tike 
routes by which they came therefrom, by reference in 
doggrel rhymes to places and events of w’hich ihej* can 
furnish no partlcularst but which are duly noted in contem¬ 
porary Chinese and Burmese histpries, have more ethno* 
logical value than the elaborate histories of the more cultured 
races that surround them. For in them we are reminded of 
an archaic civilization, cliaractcrized by distinctive social, 
domestic, and religious practices, whose original seat geo* 
graphical and lingubtic evidence assigns to this P^on. 
Their notion that all the prominent objects Of nature, and 
cvei^rtningthat is subsenu^t to the comfort and the pleasure 
of man, have their presiding deities which must be kept in 
good humour, their custom of prcpltiating the ghosts of the 
dead by consecrating miniamru houses for cheir habitation, 
and placittg on graves articles for the use in the next world 
of the departed sidrits, as wdl as binding thereon slaves 
and ponies, in lieu of the obsolete practice of human sacri- 
nec, are among the Sjlhic and other branches of the Asiatic 
culfc. Their indigenous faith, in fact, is identical with the 
bhaitianism of the Tartars, ft does not, how'cver, ri^* to 
the level of tdolat^', which, as Sir John l,abbock savs, 
“charii:fcerize 3 a somewhat higher stage of human ^evelt^* 
ment." * Their divination by fowls’ bones, ^:ain. which b 
invariably resorted ti> before they commit themselves to tint 
most ordinaiy undertakings, is siraular to the practices: of the 
Miau^ie, or hill tribes found in the provinces of K weidiau* 
L«ibt»ck'^tOiigin of Diriliitstion," ijnyL'v iiijo. 
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yimuani Szcchucn, Hilniii, Quang$i, aud the western 
of yuantung, whom die Chinese consider as *‘Children of 
the soil/' * or die Indigenous Inhabitants of the country. Lc 
may also have same aMaky to the Tartar dlrlnodoa by 
tivtgs. iiiiil the Cbincse ei^uivalent of tossing two syritimctri- 
cal pifices of ivood, referred to by Colonel Yok in his 
“ Marco Polo.” f They believe, wdth Central Aslan peoples, 
in wijrards and neoromancers possessing spiritual influence 
over health and life, and having the power of rcaniitiailng 
the dead, as was the case iviih the witch of Endor, who, .tt 
the bidding of Saul, cansed the appearance of Samud by 
her incantations. Kinally, their practice of making a great 
ado at the funerals of ordinaiy folk, while a chief is burled 
ivith a great amount of secrecy and his place of sepulture 
hidden, follows the custom of the people of Khoten (Cotan i, 
who, W'hlJc '* they honour the ashes of the common dead by 

'• ** In ibe Impetud diciionoi^ of Kongtu th* sign tnita (a con*- 
|wanii uf tlie woid« ‘ flower ’ and 'meadoir') a^Eiei ' gerrainaung seeds,' 
* bkdes of gras springing from die Med-vessds.' The iS^ 
ih'; other hand, rs that motUy cmplofed to eiqyeis «h) or derceDdant. [n 
atooninuce oilh tiiis explanation, the Cbmase olfo wem to eondds the 
ns cliCdmi of the soil ** (See " V'opge of eha .jtlrrirrrt 

t lliis supcntttiDn is doulafo's of great anthputy, havfci^ orisrRined 
pcohtbtjr in C«itcal Ash t for oe know thfti tlie cotmnan barndoor ibwl. 
like the Katens ihemselTcs, came ftnsi that T^.aR. After lcarsn§ its 
ancient hnnu:;, i: posed into Penut, over wfaich coam^, accotditu to Aris- 
topbanes, it reigned npreme, pnor to tioitns and Meinbaons. Fmm 
tt tottnd t» way to and thence thmogh Italy to Franee and Biitsln. 

I t al»4>^ became dooiidlinl to India and OitoO. In idl these coonu ie> it wav 
iuiUeed for pttiposM of divination i a cock, hir tntanw, ssored Thotiis- 
Igehs of hit vkKay orer Xems, influenced ihe decsian of Komulies hi 
chooitBg the lire of Rume, and hupiried Xtnoit Pomptliiu, who me the ar*: 
09 ntirkf oiigury a profe^ioR. The Ratals in (formal, ihe Rudbtsu in 
Cel Ion, and Mme orthe low cattea of Sooihefn Indb, used to iocrlEce ird 
eocki tn'ltoifent of thdr Ziinsr rirrmitr; iiienli alsraii iastuue oei mord 
hi dte looiteench ceoluiy of an Irtdnnwnaii having Ucen arraigned bemre 
the Eogte>)astiral Coms, {Htstded owr It iLkhaid bedeted, Qishtip of 
Ovpnj, and eluded with bating sacnfloid nine roi cocks to her Ctnniliar 
spitiS. So lbs Kjoons are not dngahiE in the rusuer of barirt^ renefasai 
^ btid wfaidi rs now ttaitemlb used at an ankle of food {lies '' 't rani. 
EihL Sflckt}/ l.ondtiM. voL V.; “ KJIteujiicsivij Annakt Hjiietaia, " (sih 
lulaJ fm the Irish ..krchxotDtgrnl tStsi Htmler'i **AoiuU of 

RukiI Boner's. 
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butlding towers over them, when a king died they did nnt 
bum his body, but enclose it In a coDin, and carrii^ u far off 
and bury it in the desert." “ ^ 

The Red Karens presen'e a dlatincdve difference in 
mould of form and feature compared with other tribes of 
Karens, or with the Burmese and Shans, whose physrognomi- 
cat characteristics arc more decidedly Mongolian. The 
appellative Red ** probably originated from the prevailing 
colour of their turbans and garments, and not front that of 
tiieir skin, wliicb approaches a medium copper tint. The 
men are, os a rule, taller and better set up than those of 
neighbouring tribes * while the women, who are meet: 
drudges, estceed them in height and bulk, espedahy in the 
abnormal development of their lower limbs, caused by the 
pressure of heathy strings of beads below the knees, and 
their habit of carrying heavy' bunlens on their backs* The 
Red Karens have long had on unenviable reputation as 
inveterate cateratts. W'itb them, as with the Central Asian 
tribes, huntanity has, as yet, made little or no progress;, 
Selffshness rdgns supreme; blunting natural aiTection for 
kindred, and producing Indifrerence to human suffering and 
bloodshed w'hile tribal feuds, with dieir usual concomitants 
of rapine and murder, are the normal conditions of their 
society. Impulsive w’ithuut reBection, they are less apathetic 
than the Burmese, being distinguished for admirable perse* 
venmee and imlomitable self-reliance, suggesting promising 
materia] for military' police under judicious handling. The 
accounts of those who first brought them to notice are so 
conffjcting that it Is impossible to form a just estunate of 
tlteir character thercfioni. Mr. O'Riley, favourably known 
for bis intelligent and sympathetic interest in the wild tribes 
of this region, reported, for instance, that the Kayas, or Red 
Karens, were ** notorious for iheir imndenring cruelty and 
ferodty: for their savage and Intractable nature; for their 
utter disregard of life in the absence of any controlling 
power—affording an instance of a society most degraded, 

Betr* "TjsvtU isf Uuilhiii PDgrimt.'' 
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atiii, with the exception of not being cannibals, not a whit 
more ciiili^ect tban the most barbarous tribes in Africa." * 
Doctor Mason, equally distinguished by reason of bis success 
in evangeltsLitg kindred tribes in British territory, on the 
other hand, declared that “ they ha\'e no police, no prisons, 
no penitentiaries, no schools for the refonnadon of j'oung 
thieves; and yet they have no lochs on their doors, no 
watch-dogs in their yards, no man-traps or spring guns in 
their gardens, and still thefts arc very uncommon." Ho 
also remarked with pleasure that they were aovious to have 
missionaries sent to them in order to teach them rdtg^on, 
Both of these gentlemen had afterwards reason to modify 
their opinions considerably—Mr, 0 ‘RLley, on further ac- 
qEiaintance, acknowledging that there was es ery room for 
hope that dvilixing uifluenccs tvould have a most beneheial 
effect on the people; while Dr. Mason, alas I w'as subse* 
qucntly forced to admit that the pleasant arcadia depicted 
by him existed only in his imagination. There was abun¬ 
dant excuse for this divergence of opinion bettveeo experts, 
for the charactenstic difiemnees of the various tribes of the 
Bghat family, to which the Red Karens are adiliated, are 
often very marked. The sodal condition of the Yindilines 
—or tlie hewers of wood and drawers of water for the Red 
Karens in the teak forests—for example, is decidedly re¬ 
volting to our sense of the htness of things. In this tribe, 
parents. It is said, send their children adrift so soon as they 
can shift for themselves, just as birds turn their young out 
of their nests when they ran fly. Society is consequently 
so mixed, that in some cases the people cannot determine 
whether those with whom they have social intercourse are 
Mood relations or otherwise. The Taru^ again, though 
equally pritnidvc in their habits; preserve much » more 
deGirum In their social arrangements; while their sense 
of shame is declared to be so acute, tlutt accused persons 
commit suidde rather than pose as objects at which the 
finger of acorn can point—thus indicating, perhaps, a con* 
Repom on Kiinnni and ibc Red KnrcnA, \ Mnsott’s 
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nectini) with China, as regards the ctirious alternative known 
as the “ kippj' despatch-'' The existence of slavery, how¬ 
ever, was a tangible feet, on Tvhich ail observers agreed, 
Subsequent eapericnce, unfortunately, did not modify first 
tmpn^sstons. Indepemient as tlie ICarennis are, a great 
number of them are slaves i in feet, slavery ts sQch an 
intqjrni part of their sodal sj'stem that hired labour is hardly 
known. Slaves are of two kindsi namely, persons kidnapped 
or captured in acuial warfare, and Insolvent debtors who 
voluntarily accept the position^ in accordance with the 
inadittonal custom of self-pawning, which has a similar 
duveloiimitmt among Htmalaic and Mid-Asian peoples, 
'fheir socbl condition, after all, is very little inferior to chat 
oi iHctr masters; and, were it not that diey arc liable at a 
moment's notice to be toni from their femilitifi when trans¬ 
ferred to other masters, wodd offer little oD^udon for 
rcm.ark. 

A correspondent of the present writer, lately enumer- 
aiiag ^mriclU3 aimbutes penalning to the Red ivarens 
which claim attention and sympathy, [Ktrtinently alluiied to 
them as *^a fine plucky race, which would make a good 
levy for us in future years." As the cx|mriment has been 
mjccessftal with tribes belonging to the same family in 
Britirii territory, there is cverj^ reason for believing that it 
would be equally so with the Karcnnis. During the recent 
revolution in Bunna, the farmer — most of whom are 
Christmas—were conspicuous for their loyalty under eir- 
aimscances eminently conducive to disaifeetton; aiTordlng, 
ai a critical period, a praiseworthy example to their dis¬ 
affected ncighhouRS, by unreseivedly placing thcmidvcs 
ai the dtsposal of Government for service against the 
dlsiurheia of few and order. As the Burmese potice were 
(bund to he utterly imnnistworthy tn dealing with turbulence 
and disorder, this duty had. in a great measure, to be 
rtlugaicd to Goorkhas and Sikhs, Imporred from India at 
considerable expense. By a happy implication, an excelleiu 
alternative was found in Uie enlistment of Qirisiian Karens, 
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who, wiicn I’agans, wet* renowned for their iightii^ pro- 
pensictes. They proved fully cquid to the occasion, and 
aaiulttfcd themselves so admiTablr. especially in jui^lus 
which at cenaii) seasons of the year are practically in* 
acecssthle to Buntians or lo the Ughiing men drawn from 
India, that It has been deteanined iti inise additional 
compjinles, to each of which n native pastor or chaplain is 
to be attached in order to further thv spiritual wulfarc 
of the men. These very gratiftdng results justify the idea 
of (tying a similar experiment with the Red Karens. It 
U Iriic Uiat tlie available recruiting matcnal. in Karcimi 
[ticks the Chnstiai) element which materially enhances the 
loyalty of the ncwl3’-rah!ed contingwit; but as them is a 
likelihood that the KarennK before tong, will follow the 
example of their congeners in British territory in the 
matter of adopting Christkmty, tills drawback is by no 
means insuperable. Leaving religious f>olumics aside, and 
looking at missionary work merely in the interests of 
political economy, the Qirisdan propaganda in this region 
deserves our deep sympathy when we bear in mind that 
when the common weal was in danger, the Christian 
Karens, to a man, were most loyal to the Government. 
Tile nttracijon which primarily induct the ministers of 
various denominHclons who labour among the Karens. 
U doubtless the hope of promulgating their own views 
of Christian faith and hope; but roitunaiely for the genera] 
welfare of the people, they have also learnt the lesson that, 
though it is Impossible to instil abstruse Chrisdan dogmas 
into the mind of the unlutcimd Karen, be can profitably be 
taught Chrisrianity w'heo reduced to its simple essence 
of his duty towanls God and his duty towards his 
neighbour, V\'’hile, iherdbrc, not neglecting 'tbeM: 
essentlalig, they conriue themselves chiefly to furthering 
the education and civiliaation of their converts, eschewing 
abstract doctrines as much os posable. This praiseworthy 
interpretation of dmy has been attended with marvellous 
results, not the least of which was the transformatioii 
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of grossly intent^.ftiraiie and gt3<xi-for*noihtDg reprobates, 
into sober, industrious, and estimable people. Tbe policy 
of the Government of India, though paved, with the best 
intentions, is cursed witb a lack of sympathy provocative 
ratlter of profound respect than of ardent anection, which 
prevents it keeping touch with the people. The mission - 
aries, however, often fornish a link between the Govern¬ 
ment and the people of great political imiwsrtance. Lady 
Dilke, fully impressed thereby from persond experience in 
the North-west Provinces opines " that a day may come 
when the influence of their iiatient and sdf-sacrificing 
devotion will have created a bond of union between ruled 
and ralere which shall orTer a stronger resistance to the 
advance of foreign foes than the weight of our sceptre or 
the sharpness of our sword.** * Her conclusions are by 
no means fandful ; for the admirable conduct of the 
Christian Karens w'htn ivc had to deal with foes in 
ovir own household, was mainly due to die influence brought 
to bear upon tliem by their missionaries. 

The traditions of the Red Karens which refer to their 
crossing die " river of running sand," or the great Gobi 
desert, and to acoompanytag the Ciiincsc when they visited 
Bharao, Pugin, and other places on the irawadi river, are 
fully in accord with the ethnic history of thb region, from 
which we leam that the Chinese element has for centuries 
been gravitating towards the Itawadi basin, and gradually 
obliterating the national characteristics of the Shans, 
Tibetans, and other peoples whom they have encountered. 
This tendency was seriously checked for more than two 
decades by reason of the Panthay or Muliammadan 
revolutian in Yunnan; but it seems to be reasserting 
itself/ as Mr, Colquhoun tells us that the Chinese are 
sueaining into that province from the overpopulated 
province oi Szechuan} and that the current Is now 
continually setting southward and westward, and not 
only occupying the rich regions desolated by rebelliOD, 

* for Msj* 
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but promising' a. large nccess of population to the rertilc 
laad of Burma and the Shan States.* TIte ume has 
therefore arrived to encourage these proclivities in the 
interests of the congested districts of China and our 
sparsely-populated countrj’, and thus further the blending 
into one people, of races cognate alike in descent and 
rdigion. 

Baron Hlibner. in his interesting work, “ Through the 
British Empire." speaking of what he ta-ms the breaking- 
down of the " Great Chinese Wall" points out with truth, 
that whereas the object of the war between England and 
France combined against China, was to open out the latter 
to Europeans, the result was to open out the whole world 
to the Chmese. He is appalled at the continual advance 
of the Celesrial race—at the clashing of the civiii rations of 
the West and of the East: at the meeting, at several 
points, of two great rh’urs, issuing from two enormous 
resen'oirs, and contending for the mastery *. " the white 
river and the yellow river—the one fertilising the lands 
through which it runs with the seeds of Christian 
cmliration, and the other threatening to destroy them, 

, , . With wonderful natural gifts," he goes on to say, 
■' die Chinese competes with the white man wherever he 
meets him, and is checking, conquering him, and ousting 
him, not indeed by forc^ but with the weapons of labour 
and thrift." We need not share these forebodings when 
we contemplate their meeting with homogeneous peoples. 
In this event, they, as the more energetic and inielltgeni, wiil 
probably absorb the Burmese and the Shans, as they have 
absorbed and asslmDaied other peoples on their way to 
Farther India, and will form a mixed race, which in the 
interests of real progress will be an improvemeni on the 
admittedly pleasant, bm equally impracticable, people which 
now comprises the bulk of the population. The Yunnanese 
*cem ionnjtely preferable as settlers to the Cantonese and 

‘ Dilqutivmt and HaHer's ftcpsn on the fuilnuy connection of 
Biomsb xFid China, London. 
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Fuh Ktentisc who crowd our Burmese seaports, for, acaard- 
ing to Mr. ColqiiiiouD, they "are a fine, healthy, strong- 
built race ; industrious, enterprising ; skilful agrlculiurists. 
energetic miners, good cattle-farmers, pushing merchants 
and traders, ' They are also, be says, mott cracuible in 
disposition and superior in general character to the laitsr, 
who though as traders, artizans, and in many othesr ways 
useful members of society, are not cuittvaiors, and often 
give trouble, as we know from esrperience in the Straits 
settlements. Hailing as they do from a land which an 
eminent authority terms the •'tuadle of polittcal aifUiacions,’' 
they are also exceedingly’ clannish and rebellious, requirfng 
to be governed; fimity- 

The products of Rarennh both spontaneous and agri- 
cuItuiaJ, ace eonsHcrahle, and capable of great development 
under a settled governmenL Gf these teak, sticlac, and 
tin, are the most valuable r while live stock, in the shape of 
buflaloes, blaek cattle, and ponies, is a prominent item 
under the head of exports. The chronic state of warfare 
between Eastern and Western Karenni, the constant 
disputes between foresters, the local chiefs, and various 
speculators, and defective conservancy combinsd, causes 
any systematic working of the forests to be well-nigh im¬ 
possible, and greatly afreets the timber trade of the port 
of Maulmain, which in days of yore derived not a little of 
its importance from the great quantity of valtuible t^k 
timber noated down thereto by means of the Salween river 
and its tributaries. Sdclac. which used to be the nest 
most important product, still hnds eager purchasers on the 
spot or among the Shaus. Tin is found as, an ore, the 
perouidc of the metal being plesttfally distributjed through 
the course of the iChaymapiu stream, which derives its 
name from ihU dreumstance. The Karen system of 
working it, if improved, might result—considered Sir, 
O'Riley thirty years ago—in an incKhaustible source of 
wesilih to the undertakers. But judging by tlie pnciRmt 
vsXmc of tht^ i^mmodiiy, its st^cessful devriDpmsnt nowi,<> 
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days is very doubefuK Amoag agricuitura! products, 
which they exchange for piece goods, areca-tiuts, salt, 
itsh'pastc conon twists^ IkouIs. They 

se^'cral kinds of rice and the usual variety of esculents 
found in Burma, including miller and a species of buck¬ 
wheat which they' use in the manufacture of a fermented 
liquor called Kkoung^ a beverage considered by them as a 
veritable panacea for nil the ills to which flesh is heir, 
tModeriicion in its use, according to ^fr, OKOey, used 
to be so exceptional that Dean Swift's iiftii reason lor 
drinking ivos accepted as a valid excuse for intoxication 
wiienevi:r opportunity oderod. Chincona, tea, coffee, and 
potatoes, could also be as sucecssTuUy produced by them as 
by the hill Karens in British Oemtory. Though ignorant of 
many useful arts, the Karenttis make tlieir own knives; 
axes, swords, spears, Hoes, bracelets, silver ornaments, 
carthentmre, bridles, bits, saddles, stimtps, &c They also 
manufacture gunpowder, an art they very probaLly acquired 
from the Chinese, when in ancient ttm^ they had more 
inttm.'ue celadoos with Celestiab than is the case at present. 
The necessary saltpetre they obtmn ii^ciilously Bom earth 
hlglily charged with nitric add. which they dig out of thdr 
limestone caves; sulphur Is to be had in some places, or 
can be procured from the Shans and Burmese; whiskey is 
not to be despised, say they, as a pungent ingredient ; 
w'hile *' Perrj' Davts*s * Pain Killer/ '* has a decided 
reputotioa with the powder-makersL 

When first encountered, there was not a littk difhculcy 
in edectiiig commerdal arrangemeats with the Kareniiis 
and other hill tribes; as they were wedded to a cumbrous 
^'stem of exchange which found an equivalent for money in 
rough silv<;r ingots containing about one-chiiti of alloy, and 
in or drums, consisting of copper or spelter 

C}'tinders, rudely ornamented widi figures td’ animals, birds, 
or fish, and v.irymg in value from .^5 to ^^30; according to 
size and volume of sound. Very soon, however, the Red. 
Karens apprecmied the value of the mote conv'cnient rupee 
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as much as the Red Indians acknowledged the potcrtcjr of 
the •’aimightj-dollar," The kyeezee, nevertheless, is siil! 
one of their most cherished possessions. Its niiisic, say 
they, inspires them with martial ardour when ready for the 
fray, and soothes the savage breast when in a sentimental 
mood. 

The amount of trade of which Karenni is capable 
under the most favourable conditions is. after all, com- 
paradvdy insignificant, and would hardly compensate for 
the inevitable vexations that mercantile dealings with such 
a rude people must involve, were it not necessary to make 
them amenable in the matter of aiding the development of 
commerce with the Shans, whose trading proclivities are 
as proverbial as are the resources of the country they 
occupy, Mr, O'Riley fully recognized the advbafailiiy of 
this policy when, as representative of the British Govern¬ 
ment, he visited Karenni more than three decades ago. 
Finding that the Karens had established forms for making 
covenants of friendship and redprodtj' treaties of vanous 
kinds, which savoured more of the archaic dvilization to 
which so many of thetr customs belong than to the modern 
requirement, wherein documents must be duly sealed and 
signed, he accepted the invitation of Kephog)*!, the then 
chief of Western Karenni, to enter into a treaty of friend'- 
ship acconiing to Karen fashton.* The blood of bulls and 
of goats, or of men, mingled with native beer or whiskey, 
seasoned with the filings of guns, swords, and spearsj held 
upright in the covenant bowl by the contracting parties, is 
with the Karens of far more efficacy than are the matter' 
of-fact pens and ink, sealing-wax and paper, considered 
^ch important elements in the covenants of ^\*eJstem 
nations. A bullock was accordingly slaughtered, the chief 
retaining one of its horns and the British representative 

ftan Atceiwaudi ihe eitiienof of Uus ittaiy aavid Wesufm 
Ksrenoj &om uiDOXtboii on lUc par of the KiO^ Of Bumu. 'I’hwjtgb. tiw 
Engtbit det:lmed to laike the country, itiey Vauld not allow tUc Bur- 
iB»t to do fo—o dug-iittiio-maiigier policy j for Bunnsae role, ilwujh lad, 
wai at any nte prcfentfle to aaxtvliy. 
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the other, both being mounted m silver with an inscrip¬ 
tion commemorative of the event According to Karcti 
notions this ordeal implied that " like as they had partaken 
of the bullock’s flesh, which had entered into their bodies, 
ao might friendship remain in thdr hearts, and there 
steadfastly abide so long as the boms remained crooked! ” 
The Western Karenni chiefs have recenily begged the 
English Government to fulfil its portion of the stipulations, 
they on their side truly submitting they have never failed 
In their promises through alt the chetiuered and vandng 
politics of the Red Karens and adjoining countries that 
have since inter^’ened. Their loyalty certainly desert'es 
more sjTupaihetic treatment than has been accorded thereto. 
Owing to Burmese jealousy and intrigue, Mr. O’Riley was 
unable to secure tht full confidence of the Eastern Karennis. 
He, however, sectired a valuable concession from them as 
well as from the western brethren, by which the whole of 
Karenni was opened up to Shan traders. In order to 
attract commerce from the Shan States and the Chinese 
frontier province of Vunnan, he also endeavoured to estab¬ 
lish a commercial mart on the Khaymapiu stream, the 
importance of whose position as a possible emporium, has 
since been recognised in both official and non*offidal pro¬ 
jects for connecting Rangoon with China by rail. He 
initLitcd. ai the same time, measures intended to promote a 
great immigration of Shans and cognate races into Burma. 
There is every reason to believe that if Mr, O’Riley had 
remained in touch with Karenni, his expectations would 
have been fully realtred. 

Enveloping the whole of Karenni excepting part of its 
western boundary which separates it from British territory, 
is the country occupied by the Shans, perhaps the* most 
extenrivdy diffused ptituple fn Farther India. The cradle 
of their race, according to ISlonsieuc Terrien de Lacouperic, 
is in the Ktnlung mountains north of Szechuen; hence 
thdr ancient bistor)* is completely woven with that of the 
Giiiiese. Tfiey constiUiie, as it were, a fringe to our land* 
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loelced borders of Burma, excepting wi«re they impiage oti 
Bengal. Even here they predominatetl for cenLuriea, but 
lacking the cbuBervativc proclivities that charaaerijed them 
dseu'here, they adopted the language, the cuscomsi and the 
religion of their Hindu subjectB, and so lost dteir tiatlptml 
characteristics. Early in the Christian era, and for many 
centuries afterwards, In the famous kingdom of Pong, the)' 
represented the dominant power in Indo China. The 
gfories of Pong have> however, long passed away, the only- 
semblance thereof consisting partly in the comparatively 
cfleie kingdom of Siam, and partly in a number of petty 
principalities, which have caused tlteir inhabitants to 
become a byword for dismiegmtlon. 

The Shan States proper, or that portion of this dk- 
membered empire which Inituences or is uifluenced by 
Karenni, k all that concerns us in the present discussion. 
For the sake of convenience it may he divided into 
Chinese, Siamese, or Burmese Shan States rcspocttvely, 
according to their proximity to, or as they are inEucnced 
by, China, Siam, or Burma. The chiefs of those within 
sfjueejable difitance, and too weak to resist oppression, wot 
" squeezed " accordingly by their suzerains; while those of 
the more distant and more powmful prindpaliiies, w'ere 
kept in good humour by being allowed to retain all the 
forms and paraphernalia of royalty, though not to exercise 
its rights. The initial want of coherence which charac- 
lerires the Shans. tempered though it be by the liinucn^ 
of a common language and a commoa religion, mark them 
as particularly susceptible to the control of a strong, pro¬ 
gressive, and friendly governmcnL The annexation of the 
Cis-Salween Smtes, has been rightly dted as a remarkable 
specimen of what can he effected by unit)’, strength, 
influence, and prestige, as represented by a nation such as 
the British, when brought to bear on a disunited congeries 
of stales such as this, The portion of debatable Shan 
land whidi we, as representalives of the deposed King 
Thcebiw. have incorporated with Ournm, bounded oil 
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the north by the Show^li river, and on the south by 
Kareajii, Is a good slice of lerritory, targer thim Ireland. 
Oeographical cort-siderationSi as ivell as tiaxlitionary Lisagei 
seem to indicate that we have acted strictly within our 
rights. Uliciher onr mponsibilities wiil be further in¬ 
creased. will probably be deierjnined by the results of the 
projected delimitation of the boundaries between British 
territory anil China and Slam. \V hen this is carried out. 
we sliall doubtless endeavour to act In pcFfcct accord with 
both these powers — -with whom we are fortunately on the 
best of terms—and be at the same time prepared to make 
any reasonable concessions, when the momenlous t|uefitIon 
arises as to what Is to be done with the remaining suues, 
on whose ^ifllactory administration. In eonneetjon with tlic 
jnaterial and moral widhtre of the ixtople, and the develop* 
mem of commerce, so much depends. 

The probability of having to deal with France—a cloud 
which loomM large on our political hodron before Upper 
Burma became part of the British Empire—no longer 
exists. Though the political history of the French in this 
region comprises events which happened more than one 
hundred yearn ago, It Is only within comijarativcly rccem 
times we have had occasion to be exercised by ihdr 
doings. A century ago Finnoc had rcdsonttble hopes of 
being able to found an empire rivalling the British Empire 
In India proper. In r774 a revolution in Cochin China 
deprived the Feigning monarch, Gia Lonng, of his throne \ 
but in 1790, assisted by French adventurers, he not only 
re-established his power In Cochin China, but added Ton- 
(juin to hi.s dominti^s. Three yeara before this event 
H. M., assisted by a Frmich mission a ty In whom lie had 
implicit confidence, concluded a treaty with Louis X\'I., by 
which tbu french king .vgreed to afibrd milibirv assistance 
in lieu of a considerable cession of territory. Several 
French men-ofwar and a large contingent of troops were 
actually despatehed, but only went aa far as Pondicherry i 
had they ncacbet} their destination, a rich appanage would 
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undoubtedly have accrued to the French crown. On the plea 
of troubles in France requiring^ their presence at home, but 
really by reason of ignoble intrigues inspired by a spiteful 
woman, tbe enterprise was abandoned, and France tlius 
lost a splendid chance of becoming a great Asiatic power 
like her insular rival. It was In the hope of securing 
to themselves the great advantages their predecessors 
allowed to escape them when almost within their grasp, 
that the French have been so active of late in Cochin 
China and Tonquin; have further, it is said, indulged in 
the hope of taking possession of Slam and the Shan 
States, and of assuming a protectorate over Cpi>er Burma. 
Their too pronounced intrigues, howe\'er, only hastened the 
annexation of the latter countn', while the judicious policy 
of the British Government in dealing with the Shan States, 
combined ivith the tendency of Siam to seek the protartion 
of England in the event of being coerced in any way by 
her Gallic neighbours, have doubtless ere now convinced 
the French that there U little probability of their dreanu: 
being realized. With France sallsractorily disposed of, 
and with China and Siam friendly, we seem to be writbin 
measurable distance of the £1 Dorado quoted in my 
prefatorj* remarks, The retorts of recent explorers cer 
tainly eitcoiirc^ the hope that the Shan States will In a few 
years become one of the most pros^ierous countries in our 
Indian Empire. There is every reason for believing lha; 
Some three centuries ago die whole of this region w'os 
fairly, if not densely populated. But it lias never recovered 
the result of the internecine wars of the sixteenth eentur)', 
so graphically dfiscribL*ti by Purchas in bis ” Pilgrima^." 
publ^hed in i6to. The eB'ect of recent anarchy has been 
wtdi^nlgh appalling; but as the benefits of settled rule liave 
already become apparent, and as the country is lemarkabJc 
for its fertility and the abundance of its natural resources. 
It is hoped; it will soon prove attractive to intending settlers 
and revert to its former prosperity", 

The despatch of an expedition to Eastern Karenni 
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m.15' be accepted as itidlcaiive of the deietmlnation of the 
British Government to do its duty by the neglected scales 
from which so much is expected. Eastern Karenni for 
many years has been notorious as a depot for elephants 
and cattle stolen from British territory, and as an asylum 
for outlaws and dacoits. Written remonstrances were made 
to SawlapaWf the chief of the country, it is almost need* 
less to sa>% without avai^ for in their pursuit of knowledge 
the curriculum favoured by that personage and his coim- 
sellore does not include the " three Rs." But nothing mm-e 
practical was done in the way of bringing the chief to Ids 
proper bearings till he had the effrontery to quarrel with a 
Shan chief enjoying the privil^fc of ntling his state under 
British sitteraioiy. The ire of the Brid-sh lion was roused 
at the enormity, and felt it necessary, in support of its 
prestige, to make Sawlapaw recogmae the fact that British 
power in these r^ions ia irresistible, and any trilling there¬ 
with must result in retribution and condign punishinenr. 
Accordingly an HUwtaiam was sent to that worthy in the 
middle of October last, the conditions of which were that 
he should personally tender lus submission to the superin- 
tcndenc of the Shan States^ pay an indemnity of two lakhs 
of rupees (,5001), aitd forfeit five hundred muskeis ; In 
default of which a force would be sent against him to enforce 
this demand, ^ well as a further sum of two lakhs, or the 
estimated expenses of the cstpeditron. Of this Sawlapaw 
took nOj notice. Consequently a force was despatched in 
the beginning of Januar)' last with orders to march on 
Sawlon. the capital of Eastern Karenni, Suffice it to say, 
the purely military pan of the exp^itioii. so far as it con¬ 
cerned the occupation of Sawlon. was entirely successful. 
It says much for the pluck and determination of the Red 
Karens, and the practicability of our utilizing their tighting 
prodivittes here^ter, that, armed only with spears and 
svrords, or at best witit muskets of the old Brown Bess 
pattern, harmful only to those who are rash enough to dis¬ 
charge them, they should have been able to offer resistance 
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u> a strong force?, equipped with the resources of modem 
ivarfuro. suHictently cii^itnbie to justify congratulatory 
notice in military orders to the troops l>y H'hose prowess 
they Mrene dcTeated, The battle, 'tis truCj had been fought 
and won by the British, but the avowed objects of the 
enterprise were not attained: Sawlapaw neither tendered 
his submission, nor paid the fine imposed on him. Far, 
moreover, from acknowledging his vassalage, or IionoiiHng 
the political ofiicers cheque, he bad not even the grace to 
welcome the British officials at his capital; and, with equal 
want of conslderoiion, decamped before their arrival, living 
behind him an eenpt)* treasury, a iron-equipped arsenal, and 
no portable equivaleni In liquidation of his indemnity, 
excepting a four-post bed, a cheval glass, a carved table, 
and some crockery, lamps, enanielled basins, and other 
adjuncts of Western civiftxaiion which this reputed savage 
foitnd necessary to his comfort: The alternative of burning 
the town, in oncter to punish ihe absconder, occasionally 
adopted by ofixeers in charge of punitive expeditions thus 
baffled, was happily not resorted to on this occaslou* To 
have done so woiild, indeed, have been a barbarity, as 
Sawlon is described as a weil-laidnout town, far superior in 
its buildings and surroundings to the ordinary Burmese or 
Shan town, the streets being well raised, straight, and 
running at right angles to each ocher, while a large stream 
flows through the town. Sawlajjaw’s - palace " is also said 
to I>e a fine building, stockaded tm four sid® with a teak 
palisade, and not far therefrom is a Budhist raonasteryv 
drclared to be a marv'cl of excellent csqjenters’ work, and 
of tasteful architecture. 

There was no one left in the place with whom the 
British authorities could advantageously treat. After con¬ 
siderable delay, not unattended with a gotni deal of diplo- 
Sawnec, grand-nephew of Sawiapaw, at last was 
induced to have an interview with them, and reluctantly to 
position of Chief of Eastern Kareimi. iuW Saw 
apaw deposed. In this capacity, it is said, he entered into 
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a treaty, binding htmseir to rule Eastern Karerint in aceor* 
dance with estabHaht!d custom, to pay an annual tribute, 
acknowledge the Queen of England as his suzerain, and 
be respomibie for the fines and forfeitures imposed on his 
great-uncle, giving certain timber traders and foresters as 
sureties for the fulfilment of the monetan*^ provisos. This 
sonfewhat crude arrangement possibly suited the policy of 
tire hour, but hardly commends ttself to approv.aI as a final 
settlement of the Knrenni fjuestion. A far more drastic 
remedy is inevitable; In other words. Eastern Karennf, as 
well as the western division of the country, must be 
annejted. Were she ripe for autonomy, instead of being 
ignorant of the verj’ rudiments of self-government; were 
she the Belgium of the continent of Farther India, instead 
of an Alsatia on our borders, the advi^iUty of this coutm 
would not be the less obvious. The independent existence 
of this ^jetty prindpalityj which before very long will pro¬ 
bably be surrounded by British terriiorj’i ^ incongrutna 
as the existence of the small plots in some of our Southern 
Indian cantonments, known as " French fxrttahs," to this 
day so jealously guarded as French tetriiory. The Red 
Karens should be dealt with firmly, and caught that wrong¬ 
doing wHll be severely punished, but at the same time 
treated judiciously, and even generously—in short, made to 
understand that wc are retdiy anxious to promote their 
welfare. If the upshot of our little war with Eastern 
Karenni be its annexation, and the establishment therein 
of the Briianuay a htillmnt fuiure may be anticipateil 
for this distracted country. But if, cm the contrary, the 
people are left to secth in the anarchy which has long 
been their normal portion, this prospect sieems as hopeless 
as ever. Carrj'ing fire and sword into Kurenni, vHthout 
furthering its moral and material welfare, may temporarily 
check the turbuUmce of tfie Ked Karens, but whether 
it wilt promote their civilization, and develop ainang then 
the arts of love and peace b, to say the least, highly pro¬ 
blematical. A. R. MacMaiiox. 
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DUTCH nrviXEj TAMIL BIBUCAL TRANSLATOR AND POET, 
THE FIRST NATIVE OF CE^'LON 14110 WAS ADMm’ED 
INTO I'HE CHRimAH MINISTRY, 

Tnz name of Philip De Melho, Celebrated as the first 
native of Ceylon who was admitted into the Christian 
tninistrvv* and as the most learned divine that India or that 
island has yet produced, occupies a prominent |>osition in 
the literary and rellgioits world. It stands foremost 
among the names of the divines and linguists, whether 
European or Native, who were found during the last 
century in Ceylon, which in his time was a Dutch, but 
now is happily on English, possession. As an Oriental 
poet he ranks high, while as a Biblical translator he 
had neither superior nor even an equal since the days of 
the celebrated Dr. Baldoeus,! who introduced Protestantism 


* The Gist Mro nathiB ef Lidu who were wdainetf to the oiniitiy, 
MCtwiing to the ntlo of the Uubenin Church, were Aaron and Diego^ 
long coiplf^ u catechifW in the TranqueLar Mieaaa. The foroicr, a 
conwErt of Zb^bolg, wtu onhuned in i uh the Uner ia 174a. The 
mui ludiait ounitter wm SatunadBn, n conten of, and catediisi under, the 
venerable Schwartz, in the letvioe of the Society' for Ttomoting Chriitiiui 
Knowledge, who sJinUarly receivol Lmhenwi ordiiaiwn m j jgo. On this 
nolean oosHie^ he [watched « Tauul lennon on Ewkki xxxiiL i », of 
which an Engiiih tmoslaiion wna pubtUbed (ly the Society. Ponmns of 
J^on and Dkgq are given in a Genrcin work on Indian Miauons, kindly 
«mwnrto tne by FtofeMor Miliie* at Utrecht, when I nsfted Hotbitd in 
i8d8. (Ii&i&’Paiwn'a**Lifc<ifSchi(nnt*} 

!■ Baidicut accompanied, na chaphun, the Ihitcfa csrpeditioa to Cbyloi 
in die eevemeoah centiuy, md, 00 the ociiiqiM*| of the island, traa 
op^ted to jaBtu, the metrofiolia of Nonh Ceyttm, where he Ubomed 
w^admiiable real liaiuJating St. MattWs Gospel ond ««ml iHiipoua 
w^ into Tamil for He me of the natives. He also -iiTOte a hitjoty of 
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into Ceylon, and who was the first ta translate any j^rtton 
of the Sacred Scriptures into Tamil The Dutch Governor 
Falctj* himself an accomplished scholar and wise |}cliticiant 
out of respect for his great teaming, called him " Rabbi De 
Mclbo,” and the Govemmenc under which he served, in 
admiration of his abundant labours in the cause of cducaiion 
and religion, styled him “ The Great Labourer,' 

The subject of this brief memoir vvas bora at Colombo, 
the modem capital of Ceylon, on the 33rd of April, 
a year memorable in the annals of Eastern Christendom for 
the publication, for the first time, of the Tamil version of 
the Pentateuch, for which we arc indebted to tlte seal and 
learning of the venerable Ztegenbalg and Grundler, the 
first pioneers of missionary work in India. De Mdho 
belonged to a native Tamil family* distinguished for its 
respectability^ and opulence. He was the second son of 
Simon De Melho, who filled the influential and im¬ 
portant post of Chief Tamil Modliar and Interpreter of 
the Governor's Gate, being as such attached to his jjersonal 
staF, He served under no less than ten Governors, among 
whom were Peter Vij'St; the worst, and. Baron von imhofl', 
the best of the Dutch Governors. The latter afterwards 
became Governor-General of Netherlands India. He 
highly apprechited the services of his chief, and felt a 
Uvelv Interest in his welfare and that of the family. 

De Melho commenced to study at an early age. He 
was placed in the Colombo Seminar)*, ^ where he obtained 

• FaUi, fibo graUiuifid in J-*ws u tlw Untvriaitj of Uitiedu, si iftc 
early sgc of fifituy, was the only «n of the P(^w> or chief taeortwe 
oflket St Jilsttur, in tiw soBth of Ceylon. Hefo the Oovetuoi mi 
iforn, ami bvre htt &lher died, aniJ vss ImrlctJ fo iht Fort Cntuci. Falk's 
sihaumtiatiati was ons of the beii sad the Icrtiecst of any of the Ceylon 
(fOtemot^ enihtactng a periott' of treaty yean Re dinJ in Ccytoo 
in 1785. 

t Hih «» the hnt IVJtfitmu Seaunory euablishcd ia the. : s 
cenuuy after. In 1800^ Lotd Wellealqf oiganirad ibe college at Fon 
WiUiitn, In t*t6 the Hindu college at Calcalii (the ini reuiofflal move- 
tiicnt in the cauv tif oduutuin), vos bmruletl fat the ouuuctuni of imtive 
jotah tft English ami in EtBofean sdenee, Twn year* a/icr the Sc»sfn. 
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ihe Jiighest dbtInctJons. The Dutch Ctti'tynment, with 
its usual Christian Uboralitj^ Imd foundHi that insthmioa, 
about the year 1705, for the educatioa of young men, 
chiefly natives^ who were destined for public empbjTneat, 
«1iether secular or rcJigtous. Though called a stmtinan'. it 
thoroughly coDt^iate in its character and coastUution, 
It produced sevcnil persons, who proved es:cc«lingly useful 
m their day and generatfon ; and it is an interesting 
circmnsuuice. worthy of record, that three of its students 
tiecanie eventually and successively its Rector, and rendered 
service to thdr jy^ 

Meyer, the Rev. S* A. Bronsvdd, and the Rev. W. j' 

Undaatje, who. however, completed thdr studies for tile 

ministry at the celebrated universities of Utrecht 
ana Leyden, 

I . r'r ‘*“Sht Heb«™. Greet. 

Uun. Dutch, Portuguese, aitd Tunll. Of these laneeaKes, 
he had e profound knoerledge He was aUe to ^ !„ 
Latin, ,n which language theologj- was taught to the more 
a^ed students, while the Rector »as espected to con- 
geuerfjr „ „i,h ^ Siiighnlcse.t 

Hia academreal career was ,s brilUan, one: he became the 
senior student before he was seventeen. At the age of 

^al of liidiop^a Collrte, 

atKciaed. tjBbop ,M«hUcton a «, iteeparaWj 

' Covtrntoi Baruii Ym Im1uj(E. itMWnn, .t 
ihcadn,in«tr.fem of Ly 

««Jinie Grok, whea ihcy IiAnily knerDuwk ^ ^ 

E«elBodandwS^]b^rct™^^ 

p*«mca. httt ,t i» (mk so amkat at^hTrSowI^ 

liojuafie, *jrich tobi bo qbJISI. » t, 1 Smith liuibo 

Seoith or tbc vZ^ ^ ^ Ciined lUc Gi«fcs ur 
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tweuiy, he had finished the curriculum of studies in the 
seminary, and was more tjualihed tlian any student to he 
sent tu the University of Leyden to complete liis education 
for the mintstr)', having been destined for it But he could 
not resolve on leaving his native land. He was frequently 
solicited, both by the Rector and the Government, to pro¬ 
ceed to Holland, but nothing could induce Mm to comply 
wltli theti' wishes. This they very much regretted. Had 
he repaired to Euro^ie, he could easily have won the first 
honours of the university. The tulents and attainments' 
of De Melho, while a student, having attracted the noirce 
of Governor Baron Von Imhoff* a'ho was ever anxious to 
promote religion and education among tlte natives, he 
requested the )'oung scholar to join in a revision of the 
New Testame^it bto Tamil from the original Greds, 
ivhich was commenced under his auspices in 1740, This 
was a circumstance 'which reliected no small credit on the 
subject of this memoir. 

Dc Mdho having refused to go to Holland, and it living 
been fouiul imnecessary that he should remain any longer 
in die seminary, its Rector, the Rev. and learned j, 
WiUelius^ suggested to the Governor the tteocssiiy of limits- 
ing him as a native proponent to do duty at Colombo, pro¬ 
vided that, after examination by the Consistory, he vfas 
found qualified for the office; so tliat there might be some 
eomiietmtioA for the trouble taken and tlic expense in¬ 
curred hy the Company on his account The Governor 
and the Coundl approved of the suggestion by a resolu¬ 
tion. dated the 30th of December, 1743. and direcicd the 
consi^corj' 10 examine Uc Mdho. The examination took 

■ tlafon Von luibotT wss- atw aji nr^teoi ivomotf of Cbtuthnin. He 
fin; CKabiiilwd 1 pus ut Cdombo^ in rtJ';, for printing tbe Anil 
rcligHHit booki in iho txnucubr lonjiac, pteriott* to ffhich aU tncihritmt 
oi wotks incended lot the imimction of the natiTei ttme chcalnrcd tn 
nuDutCfipt, iSupks in Latin, 1 Jotnb, and Focti^^ were also put^hcLt 
Bcfcnc tui departure /mm Ccjton, be u»ei»bled the Tstmi tud Sht^ukic 
Chnnioni, drimboted tg them pafci-bodu and caieditem, csbonb^ Uvib 

to IfTC Xf became thcrr pTo/cnwn. 
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place publicly in tbe Fort Church on the iSth of April, 
* 744 - After having had to iliscouree on John xvii. 3. 
according to the rules and in the order of a semioit. he was 


examined in tbeolog>^ generally, and in Hebrew and 
Greek. The examination was highly satisfkctoiry to the 
Consistory, and was so reported to the Governor, who at 
once appointed De MeJho native proponent of Colombo. 
This on the i6tJt of April, 1744, With respect to 
the subjects of this examination, it may be remarked t ha t 
even candidates for priests' orders, though they may 
be graduates of the English universities, are never 
required to jiass an cxamiiiation in Hebrew. How 
remarkabfe, then, to find, in a remote dependency of 
Holland, in an Asiatic country, and in a less enlightened 
age than the present, a native competent at the age of 
twenty-one to undeigo an examlnatloii in the original 
languages of the Bible, and that for tile inferior office of 
proponent,* Immedkiety after De Melhb's appoimment 
as proponent, the Consistory recommended to the Govern¬ 


ment that he should be permitted to preach occasionally to 
the Dutch congTegaiion—a task for which he was wdl 
qualified by his ktjon ledge of the Dutch language: The 
Government replied that not only had they no objection to 
this, but that they would gladly see the recently^ppojnted 
nnuvc proponent, Philip De Melho, take bis turn in preaching 
to the Dutch coiigrt^tion if the Consistory considered him 
rompeiCTt for it (Resolution of Councit. April 39. 1744). 
Here, then, at the very' outset of his ministerial career, he 
Iwd to preach to an audience who were fuUy capable of 
appreciating his merits as a preacher. 

CM the and of August, 1744, Ba Metho married 
Magdrlana. a daughter of Mr. Philip Jm^n Ondaaiic, 
translator of the “ Hoff van Justitie," or Court of Justice 
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(djc supreme tribunal in the island), and a sister of the 
Rev. William Jurgen Ondaatje/ of the UniversiCj* of 
Utrechu Clergyman of Colombo, anti Rector of tlic seminary, 
in which he himsdf had been once a student. He had 
several daughters, but only two sons; of the latter, one 
died in his youth in Ceylon of a disease brought on by 
intense application to his studies; and the other or n 
pulmonary complaint, while a student at Afnsterdam, in 
the year tySo, at the age of nineteen. 

The Iiurnpean congregation in the fort of Negombo, 
twenty-five miles from Colombo, having long been 
destitute of a pastor, and having heard of the abilities 
of De McJho as a Dutch preacher, asked the Govero- 
ment in July, 1745. for his permanent appointment to 
Negombo as Dutch iiroponenl. This appltcaiion was 
refused on the ground of the Government not having 
anv authority to appoint Dutch proponents. The inhabi¬ 
tants, therefore, petitioned again for his services as native 
proponent, as this would enable him to preach to them in 
Dutch also, so anxious were they to have him among them. 
The Government could not well refuse their request. 
De Mclho was accordingly nominated to Negombo, and 
laboured there with much *eal It does not appear, how¬ 
ever, that he was long at that station, as we see him em- 

* Hb ctdiT son becamt a ccIcbDted duiiaasr. tie was see w 
HoUand to be cfluatsd for tbc miwUy, but ia deplorable condition 
induced bun to enter tlie areiu of politics, and he cvenuony bKame « 
pAtdtMic rtfomier, /or defending the tilieniet of the eountiy, of 

whirh be wm emed a citiKn for hlft g«at wnrth, wilb his todgee, pen, 
and rwerd* He graxioftled with disractioii u Matfcr of the libeial Am 
and lAxtor of Philosophy at 1 ‘tnedit, tnd as IJociuf of DtA and Coinmfm 
Uir at l>eydtn. He also auenlied the A<wleniiaU lectniwi in the Etmltia 
of‘llKolo;^ and Medicine^ but toolt no dc^pce, cblefir owin*^ lo hating 
engaged hims^ on politics. It may be added be tnu bom in when 
the l>uicb In teybn DOmuienKiraied tbs mu JuKke of the cooqueti of i!w 
tdatid fptHtsthq PfliTt^cse, wbisb toot pla^ a cenlttiy bdbre. Oji llus 
iK^cadoi the Emperof of Kandy, in the intenof of the island, lielil an 
cmbaist with coitly pteseiiu, wbfcb wtne lecds-ed with fittnt lespcct, and 
the Arahissador tent badt with a. ntitabls letnni. The MjoBciDgi vtre 
my great. 
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ployed again, in the following jx*ar, in Colombo, where, no 
doubt, his abJlhies found a fullef scope. 

Whibi De Mdho held the subordinate office of mirivc 
pix>poment. in which capacity he had only to preach to the 
lain.I congregation, we find him neverthetess, on account 
of hia ai^nor atminments, selected Ibr variovrs dmles; for 
wJu^ othcre of his grade were not considered dbiblt. 
Beside beitig frequejitly require*^ as already aiated, to 
[•rtach to the Dutdi congregation, he was nominated an 
|t^iUonaJ member of -the committee appointed for revising 
ihe W or the T^sio™.„t f™„ 

tinginal Grres, He was also chaiseU with the rei-kioti of 
he iranrtuiDDs ol religious worts imo Tamil before they 
wem pmtted for the „„ of the oaiive Chris&ns: aod 
OOTeraraent determined on estAIishme 
Wming Tamil and Singhalese teachers. De 
hWho wane of the fimt to be selected by the Govemo; 
and the Council to have chaige of the insiitation, .vWch 

"f «!"= dm®- of Colombo, 

ndvtce a. the same time anted mspeettW d* 

Tn be employed conjLtly 

«.* I»m (Resolution of Council. Noy^fe 

Wta, ,n December 17^ the Rev. Mr. Zakens. o« 

the Gov^r Ule impossibility of his canring oa iS 
^«l dmles Without lulditfoaal aid. the Gov^ramJ 
Council mcommended tha Proi«„e„t De jvtelho should 

nwd preacher in the Dutch ttngm^ D^t'^ 

wa, selected fat die post frem the ivbSXly oJ 
ptoponenuc and a report on Ule sulrieer , * . ' 

ccclestastical aiuhorith^ Hell a ^ -m. 

™l iotp^ " «"■”'« “Ta¬ 
llis streag ami Ltive .eiTl <“ bim. 

K lUW active .mad. l„s y^r„o, 
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URd«rsniTt<Iing, enabled him to perform with diligence, 
ability, and dispateb, while he ev'tnceii the most laudable 
2cal and golicitudc for the apiHtuaJ wetfore of his coiintry- 
men. Misname was therefore incmtotied wTtii honouria 
the letters annually written, according^ to certain aianding 
ndes the Consistorj' to the Directors of Uie Iiast Indtu 
Company at Amsterdam, which letters had reference to llio 
stale of religion and education in die latand. and to the 
character and behaviour of the roiniatcra anti proponents 
employed in the service of the Dutch Government. 

De Melho had now served ns native proponent for the 
period of five years, as also as assistant Dutch preacher. 
He therefore applied, in the year 1749 (a year memorable 
for the erection, under Governor Gollenessc, of that goodly 
edifice, die W'^olvcndlul Church at Colombo) for ordination 
rn the island, with a view to ihe sphere of Itts usefutnesa 
being enlarged. Both Governor Gollenessc and the Con¬ 
sistory at once assented to Tus wishes, thus marking their 
appreciation of his dSciency and usefulness, A recanimen- 
dation was accordingly madje in favour of De Midho to the 
Supreme Government of NetherLmds India. The Govern- 
tneni sanctioned De Melho's ordination in Ceylon, his 
case being regarded as a special one. ITiis took 
place on January 21, 1750, nfier previous eicaniimttioa by 
the Consistorj'- The members of the Consisted* who 
assembled in the Fort Church on ihrs imieresting occasloit 
were the six ministers TOudeot in the capital, the only 
absentee being die Rev. Mr. Wludius, and whey, ns 
stated before, was his Rector. The mtamltiaiion com* 
menofd with prayers, after which De Melho was dedred 
to giTC an e.\positmn on Romans %% «, He was tlien 
examined on various importanE theological points,*' The 
result of the whole was most satisfactory, as we gather from 
the report made to the Oovemor by the examiners, n^ho at 
the same time congratulated Du Melho tm his success, and 
pra)^ for the Divine blessing on hb labomsL Dc Melho 
was ordained according to die formula of the Church of 
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Holland, and appointed a ininfster of the Wesoem district,* 
with the rank and emoluments assigned to cleigymen on 
the csl^llshment of the East India Compan}*. This is the 
only instance of an individtial being ordained, under the 
Dutch Government, without a previous university cdiica^ 
tion, which w-as considered a shtc gutt non for it. As a 
reward for his services in connection ivith the native 
normal school, he was, in the follow’ing March, appointed 
Rector of that Institution, in which, from its very com- 
mencemeot he had been a teacher* and afterwards co^ 
rector, or principal assistant. 

In die year in which Dc Melbo was ordained he had 
the happiness of completing, as far as the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, the v ersion of the New Testament in Tamil, t 
This was a work which had devolved on him exciuKvely 
owing to tlic want of zeal and co-operation on the 
part of his colleagues. In preparing this version he 
was guided by the original Greek, while he consulted 
various standard versions of the Kew Testament, as also 
many approved theological and philological works, vrith 
all of which be appears to have been familiar from lus 
earliest years. In consequence, however, of a discussion 
which arose in regard to the merits of this version, the 
Governor, in Council* deferred its publication fora time, and 
referred the matter for decision to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment of Netherlands India. They so h^hly appreciated 
the work as to fed it their duty to convey to De Melho 
thdr best tlunks for the real and attention which he had 
m*mced in earning out this important and difficult under¬ 
taking: and they directed that the version should be 


* t'nllc* lie Dutch Govcjiimcjit, Ceylon mo, foe an<i 

tdLaolmH divided into ihii- diitriaa, vit, the Xonheni 

w c«Hin and s«d«iti dinrirts. the capital <rf ead» fopeciiwdy JdDM. 
Colombo^ and CaDc. 

t Aithi* iimt- tbsic «Te in Ccylvn Tamil rmHwwof the.*fcw 
me made tiy Adrian Dc Hcf, uitnUtoal /aflbo* who died in 

™rae«icd tors htfom ih* erection <,f the priRting pr«* m ihc iibnd. 
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examined by a committee of clergymen and bymen skilled 
in the Tamil language, preparatory to its being printed. 
On the receipt of the .Committee’s report, the Cej-lon 
Govennem ordered the i-ersion to be printed and dreubted 
for ihe use of the native Christians, as well as for the con¬ 
version of the benighted heathen (Resolution of CouncD, 
September 30, 1755). But although the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures wzis a task of itself sudicient to tax all the 
energies of one intlividua!, how gifted soever he might be, 
yet tve ^nd that this was not the only work on which this 
learned and bborlous man was at this time engaged. 
Owing to a sec<^ion of several PmteEtants to Romanism, 
the Government^ about this time, thought it expedient to 
publish, in the vernacular Unguages. a work containing a 
refutation of the principal dogmas of the Church of Rome, 
and a vindication of the doctrines of the Reformed Cora- 
mumon. For the preparation of such a work in Dutch, ihe 
Governor selected De Mclho. In a few months, with his 
characteristic diligence and ability, he bad it ready for the 
press; and after its approval by the Consi5toIy^ as required 
by the cusiomar>' rules, it was rendered into the Tamil 
and Singhalese languages, and published by the Govern¬ 
ment at their press in 1 753, with a dedication fay the auUior 
in Latin, Dutch, and Tamil, to the Governor-General and 
the members of the Coundt of Nethcrbnds India, explana¬ 
tory of the circumstances under wbtcb the work was under¬ 
taken. It had a preface written in the two Ust-mentioncd 
langfuageSt The work was entitled, The Triumph of 
Truth," and b the most elaborate production that has 
hitherto appeared on the subject in Tamil At the conclu¬ 
sion of the preface, the author announced to the Christian 
public that he was engaged in the translation of the Liturgy 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, and in a metrical veraton 
of some of the Psalms of David, and m chat of the Deca¬ 
logue, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Songs of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary', Zachariah, and Simeon, as also in 
the preparation of a volume to be called, "A Refutarion of 
* 
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Hinduism.'' all which he hoped to be able 10 present to the 
public in a short time. The metrical version of the Psalms, 
Sx., was published by the Government in 1755 : the trans¬ 
lation of the Litui^y' vvas completed in 1757, and piibltshed 
in 1760. The Christian scholar, acrjuainted with Tamil, 
will not fail to admire hb translation of the Athanasian 
Creed, the first that was ever made and published in that 
lattgiiage. and which, it must be acknowledged, requires no 
ordinary ability for its proper execution. He also prepare, 
about this time, an historical and doctrinal cateebism in the 
Portuguese language, but the date of its publication cannot 
be now ascertained.' 

Dc Melho continued as one of the ministers of the 
W cstern district till November, 1753* "^hen. on the retire* 
ment of the Rev. G. Fotkens, one of his examiners for 
Orders, he was selected by the Government to be his 
successor in the Ntnlhcm district. He did not. how'cver, 
leave Colombo for the scene of hi* future labours tilt 
Februur}' jS, 1754, reaching JafTna with his family on the 
12th of March following. The district to ivhich De Mdho 
was now appointed as resident eltrgj’man was a very exten¬ 
sive and important one It comprehended the whole of 
the present northern prot'ince except Nuwera; ICalaivya, 
embracing numerous churches and jschools, which were all 
placed under his superintendciice. It was also his duty to 
visit periodically the thstricts of Trincomale and Battloaca, 
on the east of tlie island, whenever they were destitute of 
minisiers. But from .1 portion of these multifarious duties 
he was rcliet’ed in 1 73$ by the appointment of a cotlenguc, 
the Rev. Francis Janra; also a Tamil gentleman, who Iiad 
completed bis education in Holland, 

In October, 1736, death deprived Dc Melho of his 
fa^er. This ev'cnt compelled him to vist Colombo on 
private aitmrs. There he remained for some time, occa¬ 
sionally officiating 10 the Dutch, Portuguese, and Tamil 
congregations. It v.-ns .luring this visit to Colombo ihat he 
was called upon to engage m a work whieli his well-known 
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zeal for religion prompted him to execute with Jiuch 
alacrity. Caring for the Chuith as a most tender and 
loving nursing father,”^ and anxious to see the speedy 
completion of the Tamil version of the Mew Testamem, 
Governor Schreider, In the very first year of his adminiS' 
liation (t 757)1 requested De Melho^ of whose com[jctcncy 
lie had heard so much, to undertake the unfinished |M>nion 
of the Mew Testament, vit, fjnom Ephesians to the end of 
Revelation (Resolutionof Coundl, July, 1757). He readily 
complied with the Governor’s command, and in the year [ 759 
the whole of the New Testament in the Tamil language 
was for the first time published In Ceylon/ with a s'ery 
interesting preface, giving an historical account of the work, 
and commending it to the Chnsiiati mitler; and when copies 
were forwarded to the Supreme Government of Netherlands 
India, they increased De Mellio'ssalar)* in acknowledgment 
of hla praiseworthy labours, styling him at the same time 
“ The Great Labourer." Thu despatch itself is so interest¬ 
ing tliai imst wesltall be excused for subjoining it. U 
is dated ai Batavia, August 5,. 1760, and affords indublt^ 
able elide nee of the anxiety' of the Dutch Government for 
the propagadon of Christianity among the natives of 
Ceylon. 

^ Tn hear of the re^ar pedbnnaim of Divine Senkt at Cbiombo by 
U* fter. Meun. Brannild, Pytirandt, and Merer; and iit VVokneodliaJ hy 
the Rov. Messn. Otulraije md Philipej:; at aim at Jalfia by ihc jL^v, 
Mtair?. I>e MtIIlt} nod Jana t m tlatfe by the tter, Meais- Sdiiilue and 
Smttb ; and xl TriiKaatile by ibe Rer. hir. De Zihi; and lJutihe Rer, 
Feeer CameUa,wbD hu tecentljr nrit'cd there, is about to beonpteyed 
by you t<5 the ni^ mull beiteSt of the Chmeb of Gud^ luu noi been less 
sgiecilde to uy, than thu the Tnmdation of the Hew TesiomeRr hi ibc 
Tamil langua^ bu at tei^fa. by the piwicwanhi' ttbonrs of thfl Her, 
Mr. i>e Mefully attained ^ object; aa appean ftom tbe entricx t^cof 
^hlcb Kwhed tu: and tHt ban^ notr coto^eted, we hope and mdi that 
ih« htind hcuhcrr may be more and mote otlljhlcnfd and condgevd to 


' Cotoei of thia T,;)t3taeat oic to the RtbbJi MysruQ), the Rodtciin 
LHirjrf, iind the CaitibriJ;;t Dniretsily Liheuy: aUa In the Iibntiy of ths 
thblc idtl}'. 
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^ iuwwMee of our Rwicmal Rdigion. As the only otjec t we hiv* 
in view to this rcj^pcei u ihe firgmotion uf tnse sanctiryitig faith, so is it 
tikcwiie to Rutnlfext to ihal Grest iHabouier oor pamctilu utisfactioa that 
»e huve^ at the day of out siitiTig] gnuttcd to bis revei^ce an unasked 
estnoidioary augmeiuaiion from dgktyto one buudrcd dorios{ief moo- 
won, u on evident token bow Ttadily cm out fun we lewjiid faithM 
serrioes, as we baire, in like ouRner, on she ume day ntid itn the same 
ftsason, granted one hundred Sotins to the Rector of Lite Setuiiuiry, Dl 
Meytay in the hope that they wouM hencefonh redouble their teal." 

With regard to the merits of this version of the 
New Testament, it may be observed that it pos¬ 
sesses the characteristics of a standard version. Tt is 
distingoished for Its fidelity, its simplicity, and the 
solemnity of its style i and although more than a 
ccntiiiy has elapsed since the work was first under¬ 
taken and completed, it b yet a curious dreumstance 
that It should remain unsurpassed to the present day 
by any of the versions subsequently made, and those, 
too, by distinguished scholars and lingutsts, enjoiying 
advantages superior, in many respects, to those which 
De Mdho had during the age in which he flotirishcA 
It would, indeed, be very desirable if this excellent 
and admtiabie version could be reprinted with such 
alterations as may be called for. But the question 
’^y be asked, Where are the men equal to an 
undertaking of such acknowledged difficulty, one 
requiring no common ability? That the version, which 
was the third that made in the order of time, 
is susceptible of improvement, is undeniable. The 
translator himself felt this, for he well observes, No 
man is infallibK nor is my translation perfect." That 
its merits, however, are of no ordinary character, may 
be mferred from the fact that it bears a greater resem- 
blance to the auihorired English version (which the 
author never consulted, that language being at this 
unknown in Ceylon) than any version since made 
wjtb the hdp of the English itsdff and in places 
where n departs from the English text, it generally 
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corresponds Hrith the marginal readings, which every 
Biblical student well knows make a nearer approach 
to the original Greek than the text itseir, and which 
therefore are to be regarded as preferable. This 
surprising and remarkable coincidence, between versions 
in no way connected with one another, can only be ex¬ 
plained by the fact of the translators of tlic English 
Bibic and the translator of the Tamil New Tesfcimcnt 
having both faithfully and strietty adhered to the original 
Greek, without a servile imtLition of any existing version. 
This remark applies also to the Ceyton version of the 
Athanasian Creed and to that of the Pentateuch, of which 
we shall have occasion to speak m its proper place. 

During De Mclho’s residence at J^na^ u‘hich has been, 
from a remote period, the seat of Tamul learning In 
Ceylon, he met with many native scholars, poets, and 
philosophers, of great distinction, whose actjuaintance be 
cultivated with much ardour, with a view of improving his 
own knowledge of Tamil literature, as well as of gaining 
opportunitirs of bringing to their notice the evidence of 
Christianity; while he pointed out, at the same time, the 
absurdities and superstitions of their own s)-stGni of faith. 
Among his native friends was Ct^oian^t a 

philosopher and philolc^ist of great eminence, with whom 
he had frequent religious discussions, and who dedicated 
to him a poem entitled Joseph Puranam," treating of 
the histoiy of the Patriarch Joseph, m 1,023 stanzas, 
arranged in twenty cantos, as a token of respect for his 
great worth and learning. Whibt at Jaffna, De Melbo 
enlarged the " Ntgandu Sutamani,” or the standard lexicon 
of the Tamil language, by adding twenty stanzas to the 
second part and about one hundred to the twelfth, bdSdes 
making various odier additions to other portions of the 
work. These additions having received the approbation of 
the (iierati of his time, have been since incorporated into 
tile original work, and arc now to be found in all printed 
and manuscript copies extant of it. But these were not 
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his only productions as a philolt^t and pocL It appears 
that he was the author of several other works:* There 
exist, however, no means at present of ascertaining cheTr 
names or the particular subjects on which they trcJited, At 
his death it is Gaid_th3i he left beliind him a large number of 
manuscripts, besides sermons in the three different languages, 
Dutch, Portuguese, and Tamil, in which he was so e.'melient 
a priiachcr, Alt these have been unfortunately lost, with 
the exception of his correspondence on the subject of th e 
versions of the Sacred Scriptures, and a corrected draft ver¬ 
sion uf the Books of IJoshua, Judges, and Ruth A Tamil 
sermon of De Meiho once came into the possession of an 
estimable clergyman of the Oburch of Hngland. who gave 
it as his opinion that the discourse was a must able and 
excdicflt one—quite a model sermon, worthy of deep 
otudy. 

Early in 177S, during the Gov*emin{:nt of Falek, 
the Rev, Mr. Klein,! who -ivas considered die l»est 
EuropcaJi Tamil scholar, resident at Trairquebar at that 
time, visited Colombo^ on which occasion he went up 
to Jafftta also. Here he had the opportunity of conversing 
with De Melho in company with the ComnianJer of the 
Etauon, wild is the chief execudve and administiative 
ofiiceT of the provtuct*. He met De Mdlio on several 
wxaaions also r and so much was he impressed with the 
extent of De Melho's attainments,, that he exclaimed with 
astonishment, '•QuatHttm «/, ^uifd jv<‘rrmu(r /" • and he had 
ihc candour to say, when dosing his personal interview, ** I 
thought I imdemood the Tamil language, hut J must now 
confess that f am yet a mere learaer. and 1 should wish 
very much, if clrcuTOsLinces permitted b. to remain a little 


M ^ >ha tiice 4n poetka) iwr.Ttgmt 

oUeil Au/ir-jawi^. «a a fHtftd trf ^trlmirasq 

iBUiTc chief i and two yw bc&*e hii laBacnteil deaih hv wmv ia Pundi 
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longtj at Jaffna, to learn from brother De Melho somethljig 
more of that language.” The rev. gentleman, however, 
requestetj De Nletho to give his brother mi^ionaries and 
hiroseif, by means of corresponJence, instruedoa in the 
Tamil language, lo corrcci ihetr wridngs, and to poioi out 
die errors committed by them in their translation of the 
Scriptures, With this rciluest De Melho cheerfully 
complied (Extract of a letter from the Rev. W, Ji 
Ondaaije* to Governor Falch, dated .April a;, i found 
in the MS. volume, containing De Melho's correspondence 
respeedng his versions of the Idoly Scriptures.) 

Before closing our account of this laborious and leamcfl 
roan, of whom his native country and the Government 
under whose auspices he was educated, may well be 
proud, it is proper that we present the reader with a 
brief narrative of his version of the Pentateuch, which 
was Ute last public work in which he was engaged. 

The first Trantjuebar yersion of the Old Testament was 
begun in 1723 and completed and published in 1727. Copies 
of this veraion. were to be found in Ceylon; but k was con- 
iiidered incorrect and but little adapted for general use, being 
the unavoidable result of the circumstances under which the 
version was oi%inally made. Without any diEparagement, 
iliercTore, of the labours of its venerable authors, whose 
memory posterity will continue to cherish with jnx>found 
reverence, it was imended to prepare and publish a new 
version, in Tamil, of ihe Old Testament for the use of 
tltft Tamil Protestant congr^otions in Ceylon, Ac¬ 
cordingly, in March, 1774, the Rev. Mr. Ocdaatje cx^jcuted 
a veraion of the Book of Genesis and presented k to 
Governor Faick, who directed it to be revised, according 
to custommy rules, previous to publication. But as the 

Colombo Consistory thought it expedient in 1775 to have 

die Ttantjuebar version revised, in preference to com¬ 
mencing a new one, diroedoas were given on the iSdi of 
June, 1777, to the Rev, Jlr, Ondaatje 10 undertake such a 
re\'isioii. The order was, however, cowntermanilod in the 
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following Januarjv as soon as it wns known in Ceylon that 
the Tranquebar vetsion had been revised and corrected 


by the rev. mlssioitaiies themselves, and that die Penta¬ 
teuch and the Books of Joshua, Judges* and Ruth, had 
been already [jubltshcd. Upon the receipt of this order, 
Mr. Ondaa^'e represented to the Go\*emor that he had, in 
accordance with die directions given to bins, read over the 
Tranquebar version with great care and attention, and had 
fotmd the work to be faulty, stating it, at the same time, as 
his opinion, that it would he preferable to translate the Old 
Testament anew, to any attempt at revision, which would 


occasion much needless trouble and cost. He moreover 
added, - I have received from De itelho a portion of the 
Old Testament rendered by him into Tamil, which appears 
superior to the first, as well as to the second. Tranquebar 
version,*' To this communication the Governor replied 
that Dc Mdho had full {wirmission to commence a new 
version, observing at the same lime that His work must 
necessarily have superior advantages under all dm circum¬ 
stances of tilt cast In October, 1779, and February, 1780. 
De Melbo submitted to the Governor versions of the 
^ks of Genesis and Exodus nude from the original 
Hebrew with the aid of the Septuagint. the Latin versions 
of Tremdlius and of Pagninus Junius, and the Netherlands 
Staiea Bible. It was. however, signified to De Mdho that 
the Government would prefer a rerision of the recently 
corrected Tranquebar version. They therefore asked 
htm to prepare such a revised edirion of the work. He 
was ^50 to exhibit, in a separate paper, the enora Vound 
therein with the necessary' corrections. Pursuant to this 
command, he prepared and transmitted to Governor Falck 
a re^ version of the Pentateuch, which was aceom- 
by a pertinent report on the subject and an annotation 
^ the erroni discovered in the Ttanquebar version. The 
owing pas^ge fniu, report shows clearly the 

,,1,^ ^ which, in fact, is the oencral 

Character, more or less nf »!,- t ■ , . 6"^=^ 

tess. of the Tamil translations of Uie 
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Scriptures made by Europeans for the last century and 
a hdft* 

De Mdho's version of the P^tateuch tad bla criitdsois 
on the Tranquebar version were sent by the Governor to 
the Danish missionaries. To the laiier they bad nntlung 
to say; the criticisnis of De Mclho were found based on 
unanswemble principles. With regard to the version Itself 
they and those whom they consulted were unanimously of 
opinion that the language employed was most excellent 
and choice | but they raised a doubt whether it would be 
generally understood by the common people^ To settle 
this most important point—oni^ on which the value of the 
whole work depended—the Ceylon version was^ by direc¬ 
tion of Government, read in die presence of the Consistory^ 
CO a large number of Tamil people, both learned and 
unlearned I who were convened for the purpose in the 
Jaffna Fort Church ; and the question was put to them 
whether De Mdho^s version was intullig ible to aU classes 


^ TTmt difitYxirol^hed Tamil sdiabr of modem limea, the learned Bcfdii 
Ihe auxhof of a great nmiy valuable pbOotogicai and poetical warbs some 
of vKkh Dc Metho appeam lu h^vc rad when his ynangi althi3®gh m 
hk umc they exisied only in numrKinpt, difncnlt CO ho procmed* writes m 
the following ^laui of the Tfuntjuirbiff versfon <rf the Bible;— 

those hoolcs be fairiy caUed the Won! cf God which ihe Tranque^ 
who do not m ad know to write oarmctly in Tamil the name of 
tbefr cotjotryj have liandcd down ta us, ppetending thal they bare transhted. 
the Holy Scripuitef into thm: tanpagei whCe ignonmt of Tamil—they 
havCi m the bioet paining of om ear^ wruicn them m barbarous wunls- 
By ihis meut? the truth of God^i Word bu dail^enedfr andi by 
de{}uring k of bs eacceHcucc, been lamrsfied. even aa if a cosdf brigbr 
gem were buried in mire, or penwn nuxed with anrlimaiBl or a 

bcAUtlfuJ picture ^ioed irith lak.^ t 

^ffumcTous crews have aho crept into it, ijaniistmg of lutoeccssaiy 
oiidttions of woida, which am not in the original ant! Inadmisnlik 
ombsionii of those wtich am in h * bsd and inconcct renckrings ajhI 
mcoRiineni uucfprctationi, iust^d of timsteiotis (aa the imd^tfig^ied 
has noted down tbc tame) as !a to be scou hi tla^ accotnpoiiyrna: statejieiil 
of OTTOF^ found m tlie five books of Mo^et alone." 

t EjUxact fiom Hwbi^a work oiled ^ lllustialiDit of ReUfiion," arktiju in 
the year nx3 at EltucumtyUi and quoted by lie Mdho la hk apokigy 
for hi% teriion cd the Pentamnehi fl«chi dfed m Hu niine h held 

m liigh Kpmv in aH Sombem Indm and the Island of Ceyiott 
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of the people. They« vm tw#, replied that it was perfectly 
intdUigtblc—that they, in fact, uoderstood It better than 
the Tnanquebar verson, to which they readily preferred it: 
they oddetl. also, that the language of tlic Tranquebat ver- 
sioHA appearet! to be a corrupt dialect, abounding in barbarous 
tenns. as well as tn many grammatical inaccuracies and 
vulgansms, which liad the effect of rendering the whole 
ludicrous ill the ejttitiiiie; iviiile tlie language used hy De 
Melho was matchless, elegant, pathetic, and heort’cheering, 
worthy of Ho^y Writ- 

De Mellin's version was read in Colombo also, to the 
Tamil congregation assembled with a iilte object, who. 
however, preferred the language being made conformable 
to tbiit used in his version of the Kevv Testament, Refc' 
rence was also made on this point to the transiator himself, 
wivo stated that the words in question, remarked on as 
high by- iJhe TranqudxLT missionaries ^who ctrrtainly were 
noi competent Judges), were no other, in reality, than pure 
Tamil words, unintelligible only’ to diose whose knowledge 
of Tamtl was eonfined to the low and colloquial dialect, or 
w'hat maybe called '’lame and bastard Tumil.^ With a 
view, however, of obviating all difficulty* on this score, and 
of rcndcrii^ bis labours generally usefu] and acceptable, 
Oe Melho pre|iared an alphabetical glossary of the words 
in <iuCiitIotv which he appended to his version of the 
Fcnuiteucli. The version was then published by the 
Government in 1790. and was much admired by all that 
read ii. In this very year, on the toth of August, died the 
author himsdC to the unspeakable losi of Christianity- 
in the East. “ In a green and intdlcctual old age” 
wa<i be summoned to his eternal rest, ere he couU 
couipkie his groat work, to which the energies of his 
powerf^ and vigorous mind bad been so long and so 
unceasingly devoted, and for which he was so pre-eminently 
qualified. At the lime of his death he left behind him a 
corrected dreft version of the Docks of Joshua, Judges, 
and Ruth, ^bich « In ,he beautiful handwriting of iiis 
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gninddaughCer. pupil and amanuensis, Mrs. Sclirader. This 
venerable woman has been descn-edly styled the “ Evange¬ 
list of Jaffna,*’ from, her supplying, diifing a long period of 
spiritual destitution, the wants of the people in the town 
of Jaffna ; by the periomiaiice of religious services, in no 
less than three language?! for their bcncBt; and by the 
establishment of a tbarity school for the cducadon of 
children of both sexes She died at the great age of 
eighiy-avc. in 1S5C*. {See Appendix.) 

The widow of De Melho survived her liisband four¬ 
teen years, and died ai Jaffna, where she had resided for 
half u century, in 18041 aged y6, in whidi year the laai 
Presbyterian mintsierof Jaffna, the Rev. Mamtjd Mofgoppa. 
also a native of Ceylon, hut educated si the Universny 

of Leyden, departed this life. 

No biography of this eminent divine. Biblical trandaior, 
and laborious Christian minister lias yet been pubhshed. 
The archives of the late Dutch Ceylon Covemment and 
the Dutch Church, will, however, it is presumed, furnish 
materials fora much longer Ufc of De Mdho. the pubUca- 
tion of which will afford unquestionable evidence of the 
deep solicitude felt, and the systematic efforts employt^, by 
the immediate predecessors of the English for raising a 
body of learned indigenous clergymen, as well as for rim 
amvereion and education of their subjects b CeyKm. 
The foregoing sketch will, in some measure, serve the 


same end. 


M. P. J- OMIA.1TIE. 


APPENDIX. 

Letter from the Kev. Danid Poor, of the, Jaffna 
Amsrimn Misson. to Mr. M. P. J. Ondaatje, Colombo 


•* Mr t.i-« suu—Y«w l«t hutt hut one was enwrded ^ of **7 

me under tbe imprevaffli ihM Jt did tmt Si 

had already contmiunVniea to you the subsunce o* i >nl 


iSS 


De Mtlhc, 


«pc=(«tg our niuutttly esiceuiHi M«, Sclimder. Voiir hst letter 

1 Iiiite kept bclsreincto be anraerediis 35«ti*s buslnessmoje imaiediotelv’ 
presirtg ™id iliow. I wni no* give, In nrj%, a aliort Mli« cf the i*ie 

Atrip :^hi3d£r^ 

Americft r biicaitie in some degree eerpjainted iritb the 
eh»ni^ ofoBrni(ttM!ly«,ceEiedfiletid, Mi». Schrader, from iq&niiatk,n 
at rh Ke^ &u)uel Xenetli an .^jtuncui mtesjonary, vho spent 
Islanil in Kardief an digsl>te iieki formwitm 
tonaeqtaenet of krotmaiion obtained feom Hr, Newell 
c«*bUshed in tbh proriDCe. Soon after my 
Ptx^ I oUli^ an Wi3. Schtsder, tn vriih Ikln* 

iiwgtDUje al thai time iit «Momwi for free com- 
T! with «eh other, seeing 

Kqmntaftce then wnifflenced cuJliratwl ami peipcitiaied with grwr 

pron^ so tong as !t was pnaiable to hold mterconrse wiili 
each tuber on earth. 

«^d both in Tamil and rortugticsc, mdias In a itning posture, a 

icSdl.t^T, " Tamil «r.i« tefo« 

of hi '^«ioru«* and soiemn ™nn« 

pe^i^ce w^ a«Tari..e. and the tone, of her roke m the 
proounnahon of the Tajnft language nrm truly melodiou*. I once had 

Tatnrt f'******"’^' 'aige voluiaea of sennona, piayec^ and bvinos, j'n 

dw ..rnioat »t ** «ln< time a itiri, diet 

irdead « u, i imre erer teaanJed ilra. Srfwader « .hi. 
u^nt^antty-boni lady I have tnrt with in the jjewTtqee, wherhef we 
i^t altalnwenu in Dutch, Ponugo™ TanST i^EiT-tuT hJt 

profkaiile iWni: <tf iht kbJ ^ “'flre crediiablc or 

voluims of Knaotii to which 1 harebS^r* 

j^taitch a, thi* higbly cultivated and potbUed lauauai fm*Y’ 

*7“ ”'.T -"ti .isb- 

B tbe b»,lm,mluldu„„ rf , 1^5 «™”“! beoUd JUtoniod end tntemnie 
ilbe printed Tamil. Such j nuM^ Iwcomc familkriy acquainted 

incicHiitg dentimd ju tncrit, became. 1™*"^** would. I apfmdiend, be in 
««n-* becaraa kcom. and irt |nopo«ion a, Ifght 
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and Incres^se in the bntL It wtRild, bdecd, be a pkayfng 

^ sacred of Ihe bc!^ titna^ the b<^ person^ And the bcit 
things of the Dutch. It should be published in good njit and sold at a 
cheap tate^ for the take of doing ^qod nithei dm for tniikkig utone^. 
Who vrouli] not com and pnreh^ nieh a book o tementbmeer of 
Sqinxdcr Afncoa» Or Luge Nora ? * 

“ Sul it ira Mr*. SdrrAdcr's r^blJoiu to tdjidi oitakened U 

special mtercst in m^oiincl fenrarda heiv She wsr br^ht fonmlt I have 
utidemood, and csiaUiihed in the Impottam po^uon trhich die so ahlj 
maiouioed for near^ half a eettturyg tfi j&uyifrr, by the former 

Mrs^ Pikn, wife of the late Rev,D. I*iilm, who oeeupied the station at 
Tilbpilly, in the servioe E?f the Londou Mmioiury SOcicty« in As 

and Mrs. Palm were my predecason it 'miipiUjr, I ^ire bad eppor^ 
tonliy of becoming acquabued with their Uhemn- Frocti aJ! t haTu teamed 
Mrs. palm she must tiare been fully cmafietem fo tender valuable 
anftdnce even to luch a profidecit h ms Mrs. Schrader. These two 
individual wete indeed chwty attached friends and in pro- 

moting the camn of truth and piety m their respeam Ephete^ of htbouTp 
Hence k wtf, in fan* that she took a deep interest in the re-establishtnem 
of a mbsion at TillipaiUyf. after the smbn had heofi for many yean 
ahandocied. Her repeated vbitr to TtUipaUyt idler out seidcfnent there, 
and while eretydilng m titii counify was new and strange to us^ mre f 
to uf, at^ of substnntbl lerrice. "^Tbc wntmancemeni thtl ^ Ljage 
Kona* Hjtd cotne and wohed to speak witli the narive females was suSden^ 
even from the bcgimimg. to induce ajte- of our pmotnl aa]raintiuicef and 
who n^embered the days of Mrs. Pilnv to come to the Mtsskm Huttse to 
receive mitmetiocL Mn. Schrader's manner of addressing and instmeting 
even the most ignoram and bi^ed was truly heurt-winnigg and per- 
fviasive V h fbmlshed an impressive idCA of ihe power and inAimncw ibai 
may be CKOteil by a word htty spoko* while fuoreedlng ^ooi a warm 
heart and witJi gcntlenesa of miimcrr 

^ti was in pan mf mteicoufie with Mrs. Sdtiwder that I bccainc 
inore panicularii imcresied in the Burgher populATiun of JaShn^ ind 
whieh pfompied in connection with my assodaiea in the Misaiixi, to 
form many derto^ in their bchalf-tuore^ Eodeedf Ihan we have been able 
to conj fmo snocessTut opemdan The foregoing suggenkitis for puhtkhifig 
A portion of yfA Schrodcr'i TiuniJ Erandariofu » mj Lau, ihotEgh 1 hofRe 
not my UnaV derice in the same dhectuni, forapproiinjitely |womoting 
the b^t inlems of the Biugber popuIalJon. 

'♦(Signed} D. Fooi^"’ 

Extract from Percis'al’s “ Land of the \*cda.‘’ pp. ^08-9. 
London. 1854 :— 

‘‘lljwj- of the I>iitcli miniktcn nweiiKn of giwt einino*e*i and 0<paJljf 
distinguisbod tor uderUt Bjodaion, {md |iietyp These;, no donliri fctt that tbe 


* Ttn pet name for EEialieth, irbisU tru one of Mw. SfhfajJtfi 
Chnituin aamo. 
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potitleal influcoice itic«cta} to pmioate Chratiuiiif was mtesdcd iritfa 
Mfiausetiii. 

“ tbedtaccndonta oT EumpeamtlKM wvae soma bngiht ecampta 

of teiiglous oonabtuxf. I Icoov a devoted old kd]r of ihc name of 
Schrader. hImj. Ibr uiiny io a br^ town m the nonhon {wonDoe; 

wot the *de itmmciieas of a considesahle c6inimuiiitr.^;,.She waa m ibe 
tahh of oti CTil ili PE the people (o ber own House for Divine*mnslup, when 
the nad the Safptarei sod eoodooled Bivine Senicc in the Fomigooe 
UngoagE. Siiie tiansbted several rel^gus boots foom BmcH into Tnutit 
and Fortugoese, and circulated ihen tn nomutenpr w^en with her own 
band, Sbe b1 » composed, in Porltigiie»> a ns^nd liisttaj of the cJnef 
puts of the Bible. Ante the age of (thy-ftn; she acquired Engjbtb, ami 
tracdtkted avFoInme of lijuini out of that iangoage imo Bcrtcigtieae^ She 
died aboat four jrean tgt, at the adsntneed age of eightf-firc. Hightf 
intellEttaal, ettgant in manan*, arid nninemly dbTnigubhed for swtxtnra* 
of duposidtnt, tiua pioia and devtwed woman wat one of the moct in- 
ftoenUal petsora to her neighboaibood. For many yearn aht eondneted a 
«chiKii{,aixd vf*a well quatUiod to teach Dutch* Fortugtieaci and Tamfl. 
DooIwUms this aatotod ma&mi secured dwcomineicfcttJofl of that Sanoor of 
vhr^ tove she waa Trrau to dtaeooric itith » oiudt. sweetness. Them 
«aa a dignity to her manner, a sofotnnlty and a duemtotoesa, that cotnbined 
tn make her a moat lenmlotito person. Her finra, hesr eapraBHin of 
coantenanix, hex faltcrtog arrent^ of reBgkms wonder and delight, have 
oOcn cbcctcd my tntod, and she Utet to sny tuentorr "* a monument of 
the angular Providance of ftod to iho powiiw and bereaved cttrtimstaneci 
of a luaU Chttoltn eraamimlty, who were to her provided with a U^t ttoii 
sbORc to a dark jiJnee, tm the day of ettfaused and nwto difluoive light 
dawned, under the tocteased and multiplied means of itnttuctnn 
erentuaify provided." 
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MAHOMED'S PL.ACE IN THE CHURCH.' 

NCmiS AND CHtnClSMS. 

As was to be c.'cpectcil, the article of do Bun-sco on 
“ Mahomed's Place in the Church has atcracDed the 
attention which it deserves, and of which the enclosed 
‘'Notes'* b>' and the ‘'Criticisms*' by E.. may be 
deemed to be representative of both sides of the (jeestion. 
It is lo our Church Diguitarics and to leading Biblical 
Critics of the English and German Schools that tre must 
look fora fruitful discussion ns lo the true historical ancl 
doctrinal reiations between Islam ^d Christianity, a study, 
the practical importance of which will be obvious to any 
otic who is watching “ the signs of umeSi^' 


The leaned n*riier may be a great authority on qtieations 
connected with Mahometanism, but when he comes to speak 
of Christianity! the nitstakes into which he fails iJ» sHttpU 
ffudien of are enormous. A few of them are noted 
below. 

Page 359. “ In iho Stptnagini^ the fomik ycoi* of tor 

BttdJhai Htaik. tiioi is, tf.cv 4 "3* w sid^tiulcdfor the fourth 
ytat after Soiontou't ateessiim when the fennHaiion of the 
temple took plaeel ' 

This sentence is an enigma which none but the writer 
himself cQuld, 1 should think, explain. In 1 Kings vi. 1 
(to w'hich he apparently refeisl the fourth year of Soloinoa 
is made to coincide with the 4®^^ year after the Exodus. 
in the HenaEW. but the Septuaiqixt reads 440 fbr 4^ 
But, be tiib as it may, what in the wmrld has this tn do 
with the dale of Buddha's death ? 

* 
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Page 260* " Suphenpni eppiud to ytsui the dofti'i/u 
of Iht Augxl-Mtssiaft." Where b the evidence of this ? 
Stephen s speech does not prove thnt he held the angel who 
appeared to Moses to have been Jesus. He may have 
helteved It, and so may others before him. for anything 
that can be proved to the contrary. Bm many believe the 
Son of God to have acted the port of an angel (i.r., a 
messenger of His Father—see Malacht iii. i) who do not 
for a moment admit the doctrine which Mr. dc Bunsen 
vainly tries to saddle upon Paul^thai Jesus was simply an 
incarnate angel. It « strange that any one who ever read 
Paul's Epistles could make such a blunder as to Pauls 
tenets. Take one passage—Philippians il 6, 7: “O* 

Scflb w 01^ li/rTTifyAWP rn ek'd* Tm 

«XX^ iiuiwxtct, SdoXew XaS^r, ip 

If Christ had Ejeen the very high^ of angels before 
His tncamattoDi Ho could not have been said to have 
humbled Himself by "taking upon Him the form of a 
servant": for the place of a servant is the proper place 
for every one of Gods creatures, whether angel or arch¬ 
angel. It is a glory for the highest angelic being to 
he a servant of God; and no one knew this better than 
Paul, 


Page 261. »TkeSi [Paa/jJ doetnnes avw mr 
SMtsihtud by Jesus or the hoehe aposthsP Paul himself 
idJs us that he anted to Peter, James, and John, the gospel 
which he preached, and that they fully agreed ndik his 

teaching, and recognized his Divine mission (see Galatians 
ii 1-10). 

Page 264. *' The legend of the Messiah as son of a 

W>^«y *^*esferrtd to the Koran from the Gospel^ and the 
tradiltm on whiek ii is based, has originated U star^ 
symbolism. . . . Ateording to this star^symbollsm the yearly 
rtuMi of the apparent circuU of ike sun round the earth 

***f entering the winter jolstiee, 

^heu the Sign of Vttgo i^pears on the eastern horizon. e^eP 


Alahormd'i Pface in iJu Chunk. 

Mr. de Bunsen vs indeed a master in the art of jumping 
lo conclusions. But, to begin with, his astronomy is a heap 
of confusion. The sign of Virgo may be seen “ on the 
eastern horizon" any night from about cbc beginning of 
November ttli after the middle of March (the hour varying 
according to the dale). Possibly, however, he means the 
time when the constclkuion Vhgo first emerges from die 
morning twilight, which Is at the former of ihc above« 
mentioned dates. But this is fully six tue-sis before the 
sun reaches the whnet solstice; and in ancient dines (owing 
lo the "precessioii of die equinoxes**) the interval 
longer siHL 

Again, he says that the Vhgin of the Zodiac was reprC' 
sented by the Egyptians as follotL'ing tkt sun to thu k^cn 
sphtre. It docs so during certain months of the year, but 
during other months it comes before the sun from the 
hidden sphere. And this is no more than may be said 
of •rvtry sign in the Zodiac. 

But it still remains to be asked. How did this star-symbo¬ 
lism originate ? Bcliels do not originate with symbols, but 
s)'mbo{$ arise from belters. Take, for example, the well- 
known Christian symbol of the ftali. Would miy one in 
his senses maintain that the doctrine of Christ's deity 
originaisd with this sj'mbol ? 

Certainly, if the constellation VJigo had borne some 
likeness to the iigure of a )x>niig woman, one might imagine 
it thus to have acquired the name and some legend to have 
been built upon that basis. But (as every astronomer 
knows) there is nothing in the constellation more like a 
young woman than a horse ot a covv. 

To a Chrisnnn all the Itigeuds which bear a rude re¬ 
semblance to the dociHne of the locaraatron are accoiyited 
for, easily and simply, by believiiig that the promise of the 
seed of the woman who should bruise the seipents head 
was na/iy given by Gcxl to man, and that, whilst the 
worshippers of the true God preserved this tradition laith- 
fully, and at length saw the fulhliuent of it, it was traits- 

14 
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formed and cmicatured by the nations which plunged into 
iclolairy. 

Of course this eieplanation involves bnltd' in the snper- 
nutQFal; but those who would set it aside on thit ground 
must call themselves atheists if they wish to be logical. 

Page a66i *' On/y in tk* PaHimu Gospd is GaSrtel 
and the p&skmt there assigned to him is tdenluMl 
tvkh that given to the AnffehMcssiah whom Paul preached," 
What are the facLi ? Gabriel (as the writer just befoie 
remariced) " slands before God —the podrion of a smmni, 
Paul, on the other hand, declares that Christ sits at ihcjrighi 
kaud of (Colossians iiL t)—in perfect harmony with die 
teaching of Christ Himself (Matthew xxii. 41-46). 

Page 367. distinguished front Christ in tfa 

Apoco/ypsef It would be strange if Christians had sbidied 
this book attentively down to the nineteenth cenfury, with¬ 
out dificoverlng tliac u fundamentally contradicted their 
belief j And his strange also bow any one can commit 
himself to such an assertion as the above, when on the 
very first page of the Apocalypse we lind tiiese words; 
**fejiHs Christ, who Ts the faithful witness, and the first 
bc^folten front the dead, and the prince of the kings of the 
cartlL" 

Page 271, •^Paul's doe trim 0/ C&risis met urn on A 
elottd," It was Christ’s own doctrine (Matthew xxvi. 64), 
Page 272. The Trimtarmu doetrim inirtidHetd m 
the swiwrf etniuryf It is, however, perfectly certain that 
no other doctrine can be made to harmoni/.e either with the 
Goi^pelsor the Epistles; and the proof U, that consistcot 
Unitarians find themselves ohlig<id to question tlie authority 
of the New Testament Scriptures, 

Ilagc 277. There is no need [oaordii^ to ike Kor(tn\ 
of a vuuriate saenfee to hiug ohut a rseonekieUion hetweeu 
Cod and httmaaify" Consequently, whenever Christians 
meet at the Lord's Supper and call to remembrance the 
Words used by Christ tn mstituting that ordinance (lilattlmw 
.xxvL 37, jS), they testily that faith in Christ b nueriy 


Plait in tkt Charek. 
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jDcoxnpatibte with fajih tn the Divtttt missiem of Mahomed. 

Chnstians are free to admit that Mahomed deserve 
praise as a moral reformer, and that his rdigion has done 
mu^ to elevate htaiktu oations which liave received it 
above the deg;raded and barbarous suporaticions of Pagan¬ 
ism (though io saying this it must not be forgotten bow 
much he bwrowed from Jews and Christians^ \ they may 
admit also, if the evidence is suffident to prove it, that 
hfahotned sincerely believed hirosdf to have received from 
heaven a prophet's commission j but wlitn the question is 
raised whetlier they may not admit that Mahomed was 
jusfijkd in so proclaiming himseif, they must, if they would 
lie true to their own profession, reply by au unqualified 
'negative- 

Christ and Mahomed cannot stand aide by side as 
prophets. Tlie former churned to be the Son of God in a 
sense which is applicable to no created being, atid tho^ 
who have acknowledged Hun as their Master* have cotv* 
sequently, fiom tlte b^inning worshipped Hun with Divine 
honours. If they are mistaken in so doing they have 
fallen into Idolatry, and thijy should join with the jews, 
not only in ceasing to worship Christ, but in rtgarding Him 
as a deceiver. If, on the other hand, they are right* then 
they must regard Mahomed (whatever may be said fw 
him on other grounds) as having denied to the Son of God 
His (ndtrleasible right, 

A cliurch in which there should be room both for Christ 
and Mahomed and their respective foUoweis, would be like 
a centaur or a mermaid—a subject on which poets and 
painters might exercise their powers, but in matter of lact 
a thing no more possible than desirable* 
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II. 

CRITICISMS ON "MAHOMED'S PLACE IN 
THE CHURCH.*’ 

It Tvas to be expected that the conicats of this Essay, 
printed in the last number of T«e Asiatic Quarterly 
Rev JEW, would call forth much criticism. The ICorlu 
opposes the peculiar doctrines of Paul, which a^e not even 
mentioned there \ this has long been known^ but it remained 
to be proved that by this attitude toMrauTtb the Christian 
dogma, the doctrines of Islam approach those of pre- 
Pajulinic Christtamt)', Granted that the most numerous oi - 
Christian sects in Syria at die time of Mahomed, that the 
-and-Pauline'Ehionites, with their one Gospel of htatthew, 
instructed the author of Islam, tiie '' ignorant prophet," in 
that ahoriginat Chrisiiao tradition, the wTiitea sources of 
which w'cre not nvaliabte for him slncfi he could not read. 
But from the mom than probahle fact that Ebiomt^ formed 
the link between the first and the &evaith century, it does 
certainly not follow that their Christianity Vi'aa essentially 
identical or even cognate with the doctrines of Jesus the 
Messiah, Mahomed’s place in the Church depends on the 
relations of Paul's peculiar doctrines to those of the twdve 
and their Master—in fact, on Paul's place in the Church, 
That subject could not be treated In the Essay on Mahomed, 
and the author expressly warns his readers that be must 
there assume what is in fact the fundamental basis of his 
arguments, Tor the proofs of this position he refers in 
ihc first place to a work lately pubUsbed in Carman, on 
Tndidon. its origin and development: and in the second 
place lo a smal) volume in English which appeared only a 
few weeks ago luider the ude of " Islam and Christianity,*' 
The critielEitts hitherto made are premature and superficial, 
because no notice of these works is taken. 

1 iiE Aswtic Quarterly Revievv cannert. be expected to 
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enter into geograptiicaj^ ethnic;J, aatronemical or theological 
dbcusstotts except in so far as they help to erect the bridge 
between East and West, which Is tlie greatest problem of 
onr times. Since the beginning of this century, when 
philologists began to establish die fact that Indo-European 
languages arc derived, from a common central Asiatic stock, 
the important but extremely difficult questions have arisen 
about possible relations Ixstween dlfTerent races in early 
liistorical times, about the earliest migrations from Central 
to Western Asia, to Africa and Europe, finally about the 
range of their knowledge. 

Among tlie criticisms of the Essay on Mahomed there 
is one point which it is fair and justi 5 abie to raise, and the 
elucidation of which will undoubtedly further the spreading 
of dte light from the East. An anonymous writer declares 
tlmt It is to him an enigma" what the author of the Essay 
can mean by saying that in the Scptuagint tlie fourth year 
after Baddha's death lias been substituted for the fourth 
year after Solomon's accession—that is. for the foundation 
of the Temple. True, the periods froro Adam to Solomon 
recorded in the Mebrew text have been modified in an 
essential degree and in an unexplaiuod manner in the Greek 
text. But the critic asks, what this has to do with the date 
of Boddha's death, and how it is possible to assert that 
the Greek Canon denotes the Intention of the Seventy 
mysteriously to indicate that 6(«ldha was greater than 
Solomon, and that in the year luc. tSo they were in posses¬ 
sion of Indkn Tradition. Let the critic ctnsult the German 
work to which in this ver>' passage the author of the Essay 
has referred, and there let birn read, if he can, what is here 
freely transbied. 


The Peaiods of the SEmjACnvr, 

Starting from the year of the Flood, previously' proved 
to be B.C. aj6t>, the year of the Temple's foundation is 
found in the Greek text to be 502 years later than the year 
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which the Hehrtw Canon gives to this event — that is, 
instead of ii.c 971, J3i:C. 473, the fourth year after Dfiddha's 
death, which took place tn b^c. 477, according to Indian and 
Greek chronology. 
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The reason here submitted why the periods in the 
Hebrew Canon were changed in the Greek Canon is inge¬ 
nious, and, if admissible, would settle the quesdoGu These 
variations respecting the periods Dom Adam to Solomon, 
like those of the genersttons, are admitted by Dr. Stuart 
Poole; in hia ardde on Chronology In Smith's *' Dictionary 
of the Bible/* to be ^'ihc result of design, not of accident.’* 
Yet, according to the tradition transmitted by Iren^us, 
Jerome, and Augusdne, the vefsloti was made by “the 
authority of the Holy Spirit," Accepting this view, and 
unless we reject the only explanation hitherto suggested of 
this undeniable enigma, the Severny were moved by the 
Holy Spirit, mysteriously to Indicate that ** a greater than 
Solomon was Boddha. Let competent audioritles throw 
mote light on this subject, and deektre whether It is gafi* to 
build on tlie serious premisses which the above explanation 
implies, 

tn coimecdon with the argument on the altered periods 
in the Septuagint, is the objection which has been made to 
the suggestion throvm out in tile work on Tradition, that the 
name of Pythagoras, who seems to have settled in 1 taly about 
the lime of Bftddha's birth—that is. bcLwecti b.c. 550 and 
545—was a having possibly referred originally 
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to Buddh>giiru. This is only a suggestion, and the author 
submits it to the decision of philologists. These object to 
a po^ible explanation of the name Pythagoras as having 
ever meant in Sanscrit "the uiacher of the Bodhi/' or Indian 
Wisdom. It is true that up to the present day any learned 
man—Uiercfore especially a tcacimr of phiioaiphf or religion 
—is called *'guru;" but theonginal meaning of this Sanscrit 
Vi'ord iff " the inspected man/' a title whidt could ccrlninly 
be given to Gautama-Baddha. Professor Beal states tltat 
a title was given to Btiddiia of which the Hebrew Rabbdn 
or RabbOni is the exact translation, meaning *' The Great 
Master.” like the Dcstur-Maubed of the Magi. 

Connected with the possible knowledge of Indian tradi* 
tioa by the Seventy in the third century before the Christian 
era, is the very important question whether Pythagoras was 
in India. It has been pointed out by Dr. von Sebroeder 
of the Dorpat University, that only in later centuries was 
anything said about journeys into foreign countries rnade by 
the philosc^her of Samos, and the founder of an order or 
mystic association in Cmtona. Siud) journeys were indeed 
undertaken by him, for Inner probabilities in the doctrines 
of Pytlu^oras favour this assertion. The doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, which be certainly pixHnuIgatixI^ 
cannot he proved to have been known out of India before 
his time r the unsubstantiated opinion of Herodotus on the 
Egj'ptian origin of this doctrine ts opposed by the fact that 
the Egyptian monuments, much as they occupy themselves 
with dcaili and what is to happen after death, do not cleady 
testify the Egyptian bdief in transmigration of souls. On 
the other side, it is certain that the Indians in the sixth cen¬ 
tury believed in this doctrine, that this Iwelief formed the 
basis of Doddlusin, the highest aim of which was the fibera- 
tion from the tratamds of rc-birtbs. 

Most remarkable are the arguments of the learned 
San.%rit teacher on the oiigin of the Pythagorean Wisdom, 
which tend to prove that the so-caltcd Pythagorean geo- 
metrical problem was known to the Brahmins of Vedk 
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times. Also the doctrine of the hve elements is held to 
have been by liim imported from India to Greece, and the 
probability b disc asset! that Pytliagotas cotmecu^i his phito- 
sophtcal sj'stem with the Indian S^khya doctrine, which 
Weber r^pirds as the most ancient philosophical system.* 

If it may be assumed that Pythagoras was in India 
before, or perhaps possibly dorinj^, the earliest chiUlhood of 
the Royal Prince who was to become the Buddha; if Indian 
tradition had been imported into Greece and into the south* 
eastern extremity of the peninsula later called Oenotria and 
Italia, into tlte colony founded by Acb<eans and Spartans 
in ox. 710, where the Apennines run towards the Sicilian 
straits, then we can understand the pride witli which the 
Buddhist Icing AsAka, " the Pious,'* referred in his S|one 
inscriptions, *soon after hb accesmon in b.c 259, 10 the 
success which had attended the propagation by Ids emb- 
sarics of Buddha’s religion in foreign countries, on the 
principle of vrorking for their own faith in order to be of 
use to the &jth of others. Among the foreign rulers whom 
AsOtca mentions as having favourably received his mts* 
sionaries is Amtiyokena, or Antiochus II., of S>*ria. whom 
he calb king of the Yai'anas,'* the Yavan of Genesis, die 
Greek lonlitns, and Turlmaye or Piolcmy Philadclphus, 
yrho ordered the Greek version of Hebrew Scriptures. In 
a.c, 280, the fifth year of hts reign. Indian tradition was 
well known at Alexandria, for the Seventy brought promi¬ 
nently forward the fourth year after Bflddha's death. About 
130 years bter the Essentc Tlierapeuts, Greek-spcalring 
Jews or Hellenists, were ptovably established in Egypt, 
and their connection with India, especially with Boddhbm, 
can now no longer be doubted. 

Ih how far it can be proved that the universalist Essenes 
of Egypt and the eeparatbt Essenes of Palestine expected 
an mcamate Angel as Mi^siah. that Stephen the Henenist 
identified Jesus with the Angd who was with the Fatlters 
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in the wilderness, and that Paul rderml to Christ as the 
Angel who went before,and follow^ I .wadi and w om »tt 
an allegorical pass^e lie calls " the rock," these arc quH- 
tiotis of tl)e highest import. They cannot be answered by 
any one who has not become acquainted with the ^ults of 
modem sdemific criticism, whereby alone the origin of the 
New Testament Canon can be explained. It ts wdl known 
that the Malach, messenger, or angd lo^whom the prophet 
Malachi referred, can have been Interpret^ either as a 
human messenger or as a celestial angel The Es^es, or 
Jewidi Dissenters, if they expected an Angd-Messiah, must 
have accepted the latter inierpretaticn ; but the orthodox 
Jews, who kept fifinly to Massoretie tradiiiont and who 
never recognized the theory of an incarnate angd as Messiah, 
certainly expbined theMalachas a human messenger. This 
distinction, and with it two essentially different doctnn© on 
the Holy Spirit, in the Hebrew £nd in the Greek Canon 
respeitivdy. have to be weO weighed and digfsted before 
criticizing ibe Essay on "Mahomed's Place in iltt Chumh- 
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Tub arrival of the Shah of Persia in England revives 
schemes for the development of his country which were 
put forward with perfect confidence and some prospect of 
reali2aiion on the occasbn of Shah Naar Eddin’s first visit 
to Europe sixteen years ago. Much has happened in the 
interval Neither Persia nor her neighbours stand where 
they stood. The removal of old Undmarks, however, has 
been the Jca!st important change that has taken pUqc, and 
the increase in Russia’s pressure on Nonhcni Persia can 
only be measured by geometrical and not by arithmetical 
prpgrasion, But so far aa the development of the matercil 
resources of Persia [a concerned nothing has yet been done 
cither from the north under Russian auspices or from the 
south under British to improve its means of communication 
and at the ^e time convince its rulers that the promotion 
of trade will be conducive to their interests and to the 
stability of Persia. Why then, it may be aigued, should 
the Shah's second visit to Europe be productive of mon: 
-practical rosults than the first; which was identified with the 
brilliant Md promising Reuter concession ? It will be the 
chi^ object of this paper to show that the situation now is 
radically difiTercni from what it was m 1S73, and that there 


w m consequence reasonable ground for supposing that any 
coocessiona granted at the present time will hear valuable 
fruit for their possessorsv and that the Shah and his ministers 
are at length persuaded that their own personal interests 
and the ver>- existence of the State demand that no dfort 
AoulU to develop ,he grea natural ,«oun»i «f 

and to improve iKe lameniably deSdeat meaiu oT 
communication possessed by tliat country. 
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History has repeated itself in this matter as In others. 
On the eve of the Shah's last visit to Eucope the concession 
10 Baron de Reuter was announced, and now^ die kter 
sojourn of this Eastern potentate in our latitudes Is hei^ded 
by the production of the Charter for an Imperial State 
Bank, which is also to appear under the ausptc^ of Baron 
de Reuter* and which starts with a programme that is boili 
ambitious and promising. The sceptical may doubt wheth« 
the practical result in this case will be greater than m 
1S72-3* but die increased willingness of the investor to 
embark upon projects for die development of backward or 
deterioraledcountries affords some tangible guiiranice that 
Persia* so tong neglected by capitalists. wiU be brought 
within the sphere of modem enterprise and development. 
At the least it must he admitted that the prescai conecaston 
t 1 deimite pun««. ™bj«t «, P- 

visoes and conditions, whereas its predecessor was mcWmtie 
and perhaps in the state of the financial world at the tunc 
unattiun.H«. It may be sardy aamiral tta B«on <le 
Reuter saw his way to providing the rwlliott ster ing, 
essential for the opening of this bank, before he put his 
name to a concession based on that condition^ 1 he only 
possible conclusion is that those most competent 10 know 
believe in the pcacttcahility of the scheme, and wc cannoi 
help regarding it as the first serious effort to effect the 
material development of Persia It is therefore with 
greater confidence and with a foil bcKef th^ we ate 
discussing a practical and not a theorcticaJ que^on th^ai wts 
may proceed to consider in brief detail the \'arious schemes 
susjtested or commenced for this purpose* 

The two foremost of these are of lmi«nal 

SBte BanV itself, snd tbe opening of tbe Kam " 

traffic. WW.t^tolhcfotwetUmnyheobsera'ed thnl 
ta aims are mote ambitions and comprchtilsiTC than those 
of an otdinaty banlc; and that its atlemion wilt be given a. 

orach to mming as to fiiance While it 

yeare '■ financial, mdnsuial. and commcraial nglits of 
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an extensive and remunerative character, it is also te enjoy 
for the same period the exclusive privilege of working 
tbioughoiit the empire the Iron, copper, lead, jnercury, 
coal, petroleum, manganese, borax, and asb^qs mines,’* but 
an important resen-ation is made in connection with the 
mines of gold, silver, and precious stones, which are strictly 
excluded from the Bank's operations and reserved for the 
State, Comparatively littk is known of the itiineral wealth 
of Persia, but, from a variety of sources, it may be gathered 
that it is very great, i he increased, production of petroleum 
IS likely to play a prominent part in the development of the 
countries of Southern Asia, and the springs in the vicinity 
of the Kanin have been pronounced "perfectly colourless 
and esccptionaljy pure *' by an officer who visUed them, and 
whose testimony ts above suspicion. The Persian Gotchi- 
ment has shown a wise os well as shrewd discretion in 
retaining within its own bands the control of the more valu¬ 
able tnctals which have yet to be discovered, but which, 
there is every probability, exist within the Shah's dominions! 
The mining concession promises, therefora^ to be most 
^cfici:d to Persia, at the same time that it does not un¬ 
fairly hypothecate her opportunities in relation to piedous 
roetaJs and stof>es. 

In discussing any mining projects the atuation of the 
dispels to be worked will be a not less important factor 
with the British im-estor than the value of the ore, and the 
ai^nccs ofthe Pereian Government. English money 
Will steely be forthcoming for enterprises that seem 
destined to become, in a very few years the possession of the 

VT . fortunatdy, that the mineral wealth 

Of Peraia is by no means confined to Khorassan, and it may 
even be doubted whether the richest portion of the country 
IS not that lying to the south-west in the province of Kuais* 
n. hte m tins quarter that we must make a beginning 

resou™, and it is sca^y t^ 
this ’^^>ever operations may be undertaken b 

on t ey should always be subject to our political 
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control and secure against hostile interfercncei The mines, 
of which special mention is made in the concession referred 
to (viz., in artide xi.), are situated in this part of the 
counby, where not merely is it believed that coal, silver, 
and most of the metals mentioned in that article exist, 
but it is also known that the deposits of petroleum are 
ctpially pure and extensive. The only limitations to the 
monopoly of Persian mines coofeired by tins charter are—* 
(1) those mines that have been ceded to other parties, 
of which the Sluih has given a list to Baron de Reuter; 
and (2) iliat "all mines wliich the Bank has not com¬ 
menced working within ten years of its formation shall be 
deemed to have been abandoned by iL" Wiiaiever mines 
may liave been conceded to otlier partks it is not probable 
that thpyi* include any in Southern Persb, the part with 
which alone we are concerned, and the convention between 
Russia and Peraia about which there is no longer any con¬ 
cealment, makes special reference to railways as the subject 
of Russia's prior right, both for construedoD and ndtninis- 
iration. 

The development of the mineral resources of Persia 
roust be preceded by some increase in die commerce with 
its southern provinces, and for this the opening of the 
Karun river should have paved the way* Reference has. 
already been made to this subject In our pages, but those 
desirous of mastering its details should refer to Sir R. 
Murdoch Smith's paper* read before the Indian Section of 
the Society of Arts* The prindpal point made clear by the 
lecturer and by such a high autltority as Mr. T, K, Lynch, 
whose connection with the Persian Gulf dates from 1841, 
is that the opening of the Karun. if it is to effect tlie antid- 
patod n^ults. must be preceded by Its iroproveniMt ^ a 
navigable stream. One thing is essential in the opinion of 
every one who knows the region, nnd that is a siiort canal 
CO turn the rapids at Ahwaa, where odierwise breaking of 
bulk and transshipment will be necessar)^ Whm this Is 
• « Jounul of tfae Society of Ara,” May jo. iSSs* 
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done, river steamers can ascend as far as Shuster^ ar 
important town situated in the midst of a district producing 
abundant crops of wheats barley^ and indiga As a raatter 
of fact, the interior of Persia would thus be brought between 
200 and 500 miles nearer the sea with, as <^n be conedved, 
an immense saving in the cost of transport. An improve¬ 
ment In the roads is also very much needed, and hlr. George 
Mackende^ who is practically interested in the question, 
considers that the making of a road from Ah war to Shuster 
and Uurijird should even precede the construction of the 
canal and locks at Ahwaz. 

In order that tltese projects may be carried out it is 
clear that the action of the Shab'^s Govemment will have to 
go constdembly further than the publication of the decree 
opening the Kanin river to foreign trade. It will have to 
sanction the necessary works at Ahwax, to give facilities 
for improving the roads, and to take steps to increase its 
.mthority and central over tiie liiat tribes between Shuster 
and Ispahan, The concession to Baron Reuter justifies the 
assumption that the Shah will be willing to take his part In 
these measures, and His Majesty can at once give practical 
proof of bis intentions by reviving the ekaptsrest horse-post 
between Ispahan and Shuster and by restoring the telegraph 
between Ahwaz and the other commercial centres of this 
r^ion. It cannot be said that these reqiiiremenis are 
excessive, or that the)’ would impose too severe a strain 
on the lesounces or good disposition of the Shah, Yet that 
they arc essential to the realizatioa of any schemes for the 
development of Persia cannot be doubted, and the opening 
of the Kanin river will be valnelcss without them. As Mr. 
Lynch said, ** The Persians have given us half a loaf which 
is better than no brcaxl, but then th^ will not allow us to 
eat it,** But for the Reuter concession, In vrhich prominent 
Englishmen are believed to be Interested as much as the 
nominal concessionaire, it might be argued that llie Sliah, 
whether at the Instigation of the Czar or from sheer apatlty 
would never allow us to cat it, and that tn the wonls of 
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Professoc Vambdry^ Russia liad secured the oyster and 
left us only the shell. 

It, is not, however, to }>e credited that Shah ?*asr Eddiu 
signed that clabontc and detailed charter for a Jiatronal 
State Bank with tlie ddiberaic intention of never allowing 
its stipulations to be falfiUed Even if he did so he has 
virtually deprived himself of the power of rejecdon what* 
ever may be left liiin in regard to obstruction, for the terms 
of the convention are explicit, and thdr enforcement could 
and would be mflueoced by diplomacy: Before signing it 
tlu»« is every reason to believe that the Shah hod satisfied 
himself that a Stale Bank was ntic«(sar>' for his kingdom, 
that the concessionaires possessed the means of founding 
and working ii with success, and that by the couveuticjn. 

3ocii January in the present year, be obtained, the 
very best possibic terms. Nor ii there any wasoo to 
suppose that it is vitiated by any prior right on the part ol 
the Rugsinn Government or its delegates. Interested as 
Russia is in Persia, and anxious as Russian merchaais are 
to enjoy the monopoly of Iter exploitation, they are not 
prepared to guarantee four mtUiona sterling, and to provide 
one million for even the crcuUon of a State Bank, with 
what » practically the control of all financial matters in the 
Shah’s dominions. That task has hiid to be taken in hand 
under what are virtually English auspices, and die bulk of 
the capital will be provided in London. 

F<ir this reason we may naturally expect that that 
poriion di the Bank's programme w hich relates to imiustrial 
and commereiai matters will largely deal with projects in 
part of Persia which could in an emei^ncy be brought 
within the range of our protecting influence. The Bank 
could find, for many years to come, useful and pro^tabte 
employment for all its attention and resources in the 
provinces adjacent to the Persian Golf, The Karun 
Valley aflbixis an opening, and the navigation of that river 
will produce dfcms that will be felt dirouighout the whole 
of Soutbern Persia. But the consmicifoti of roads and the 
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canal at Ahwa* will be'a beginning rather than the end oi 
enterprise in this c^uarter. If there are any mines in Persia 
worth working they will he found in Kuzistan, which is 
watered by this very ICanuit which enjoys the reputation of 
being the one navigable stream in Peraa, It will ihiK be 
seen how inttm atg is the connection between Baron Reuter's 
Imperial Bank of Persia and the Karun Valley Concession, 
that English interests are closely bound up with t^ 
future of both schemes, and that ^ smaller enterprise 
affords a criterion is to the succe^ of the larger, by 
showing the degree of energy the Persian Government can 
muster in carrying wi its part of arrangements, intended in 
the first place to benefit Persia and her people. ^Tbe 
Shah’s viat, whatever else it may produce, should at least 
result in the carrying out of those improvements in r^ard 
to the Karun which have been specified as necessary, and 
upon which the wheJe value of the project turns. 
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THE NATIVE PRINCES OF INDIA AND 
THEIR RELATIONS WITH THE BRITISH 
government.* 


I was (requested by die Council of this great Insititiito 
to read a paper before them. I was in some doubt as to 
what subject to select, for my official experience has mostly 
been dmwn from regions remote from those which arc 
ordinarily associ^-d with Colonial inierests. Yet the 
divine don between Colonies and dependencies of the 
British Crown is but a superficial one. &lany of the 
Colonies, like Canada and the Cope, have been founded 
and established after much hard fighting, in precisely the 
same manner as the Indian Empire was formed, and if It 
be objected that India b not a Colony, in the sense o€ 
being a permaneni home of the English race, I would 
reply that a wise statesmanship might make our position 
far more secure in India by giving it less the character of 
a militaiy occupation, and attracting, as I will show to be 
feasible, a large resident population of Ei^lish colonists. 
It is not inappropriate lo remark that this very day on- 
which *1 speak to you, on which seventy-four years ago 
Waterloo u'as foughtt was the last reenc of a tragedy in 
which India and the Colonies had been for many years 
intimately and equally interested. It marked the ilownfall 
of the Indian ambitions of France, as dbtinctly ^ it 
sounded the knell of Iver Colonial Empire, and the 
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surrender of both. East and West Into the victonous hands 
of Enghmd. 

When 1 consented to r^d a paper on the native princes 
of India and their rekuons with the British Govemraent, 
the subject seemed to me so familiar as to require little 
oooskleration; hut when f came to place my ideas on 
paper* 1 found that it covered so large an area, and the 
amount of inrormatlon at my disposal was so great, that I 
recognized that I could only, in the short s|^c of time at 
your and my disposal, give you. who^ I presume^ are mostly 
unacquainted with India, a few leading ideas on the position 
and character of the native princes. 1 haT»*e. perhaps, as 
inrimatc a knowledge of them as any Englishman can hoite 
to obtain. Many years ago I was employed by the 
Government of the day to write the historit^ of the Punjab 
Eajas and chiefs, which occopattou, extending over sevend 
years, brought me into the closest assodation with every 
prince and noble in Northern India. Subsequently, as 
Secretary to the Goverament of the Punjab. I had for 
many years the control of the political relations of the 
Government with these princes. Since then, my othcial 
relations have been with the chiefs of the South, in Cential 
India—Rajputs, Mahtattas, and Mahainmadans, and if I 
have not been connected with the great Mahainmailan 
State of I lyderabad, it is merely that I was compelled, for 
private reasons, to decline Lord DufTerin's kind invitation 
to take up that most important and interesting appointment 
Under the orders of the Government, 1 have placed on 
their tltronc many of the most distinguished Indian princes, 
both in Northern and Central India: from the Amir of 
Afghanistan and the Maharajas Sindhta and Hoikar, down 
to Rajput prineelcts, whose pride makes them consider 
themselves ibe equals of the mightiest rulers. 

Those who would obtain a clear and compreheuaive 
aur\'ey of die Narivc States, with their history and statistics, 
will find it in the admirable work of tnydisringuished friend. 
Colonel Mollesoti. But my aim to night is more general 
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than statistical. I would first observe that the Indian 
princes are an enduring record of the generosjty and wise 
policy which have dictated English administration in die East 
Some of them were our friwds and allies in otir wars; 
others are the representatives of the foes whom wc over¬ 
came, and whose possessions and rank were confirmed to 
them under more favourable conditions and belter guarantees 
for permatienoe than they enjoyed previous to their fortunate 
conflict with ourselves. 

The popular Idea of Native India is a collection of 
States of enormous antiquity, the chiefs of which are fretting 
under unsympathetic English domination and are eager 
to reconquer the independence which they had enjoyed 
from immemonal Nothing can be further from the 

truth. In India of to^Jay, ilm more impof&ni States 
|)oIitically, such as Hyderabad, Baroda, Gwalior, Bhopal, 
tndore, the powerful Sikh States on the Sutlej, and 
Kashmir, are more modem than the British Power. They 
all rose on the ruins of the great Moghul Empire, which 
has disappeared like a dream, leaving no disappointed and 
ambitious heire to renew the struggle for the Crown. 
There are. it is true, many ancient princi|Kilrtic 5 in Htndo- 
stan. but in these no danger to English supremacy is to be 
found. The unquiet spirits, the seditious intriguers, the 
turbulent adventurers are to be found in the new and 
modem principalities which have no tiaditioos of loyalty, 
whicli were born amidst rapine and blood, and are jealous 
of the British Power as a successful rival who snatched from 
them the priie of emiHre which they had flattered them- 
seives that they liad themselves won. Northern India was 
ai one time probably covered, from the Mimalaj'aa to the 
Nerbudda, by Rajput principali'iiK, The Rajpuxj, you 
must understand, are a noble race and caste, from which 
andem India ^vas accustomed to draw her military and 
ruling As sitccessive waves of invasion poured 

through the Khyber passes on die Punjab and the North* 
West Provinces of T ndia. the Rajput princes were driven by 
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ilie advancing Ud^ lo iTie right hand and to the left, where 
they are still to be found in two welhreccgnized groups': 
one inhabiting a lajgc portion of Central India and Kajpu- 
tana, the other driven into the quiet Himalayan valleys, 
where, umltsturbcti by war o^revolution. they have peace¬ 
fully ruled a docile people for thousands of years. 

Many of the Rajput dynasties were old at the time 
when the Greeks were launching their swift ships for Troy. 
I remember, in the beautiful Chamba Valley, in the heart of 
the Mimalay'tis, when examining, in one of the templf^. the 
family records, the high priest unroHed before me a scroll 
which cofiiainetl the names of the house of Chamba from 
Its foundation, and it extended across the temple, down 
the step:^ and across the courtyard, and I counted 673' 
rtilers tn direct line of this ancient house. Hven if we 
allow only ten years to each reign, thb record, true or 
a|XM:r)i*phaJ. would take us, according to orthodox chronology, 
into the garden ol Eden with Adam and Eve, who were 
undoubtedly RaJpuU In any case, many of these families 
trace their origin and derive their names from the moon 
and ihe sun. and k is impossible to claim a more illustrious 
ancestry. 

Most of the Rajput Himatnysn States are politically 
insignificant, but they are nil ’well disposed and inter^ting 
to an extreme degree. In Rnjputana and Cemral India 
the ancient Rajput principalities are far more powerful and 
important, and several of them, such as Udipur, /eypore, 
Jodhpur, and Reiva, rake a very Jtigh rank in the soctil and 
political hierarchy. All, I may say, without excirption, are 
sincerely attached to the British GovemmenL No shadow 
of disloj-aity attaches at this moment, to my knowledge, to 
a single Rajput State. We saved those in the Himalayas 
from being ovemm and crushed by the Sikhs and the 
Ghnrkhas ; in Rajpuiana we rracued them from destruction 
at the hands of the Mahraitas. vrho were rcsistlessly sweep¬ 
ing over the peniniub, leaving ruin behind diem. 

Anotlier important group of princes comprises the Sikh 
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States on the Sutlej, as Patiala, N'ablia, Jiilnd, Kaparthalla, 
anti Faridkhot. With these the British Covcmment is on 
the best of terms* We have never had any quarrel with, 
them, but, on the contrary, from the early days of lire 
century, protected them consistently against the ambition of 
the powerful Sikh monarchy founded by Ranjit Singh at 
Lahore. All these States, now rich and independent, are 
perfectly aware that they only exist through the generous 
protection, through the greater part of the century, of the 
British Government, la the firA Sikh war, when their 
fidelity was exposed to an extreme trial* only one, Nabha, 
Mvavered, and w'as punished by a large confiscation of terri- 
lory. Since that time. Nabhn. with the other States, has 
amply proved its devotion, and it is not toe much to say 
that the loyally, gallantry, and steadiness of the Sikh chiefs 
in the Mutiny, ensured the capture of Delhi and the reicn- 
ttoTi of the Punjab in English hands. They have stood by 
US in good report and evil report; their contingents fought 
anrl served side by side with British regiments in the last 
Afghan campaign, and I am perfectly convinced that, should 
the time come when England has, on the North*^Veat Fron* 
tier, to fight against a more formidable foe than she has yet 
met in India, the Sikh States will eagerly send tb the froru 
thousands of magnificent soldiers, who. I believe, after 
having l>oLh, to be superior in intelligcnocand physique 
to the European troops who would be hnought against 
tliem. 

The third importani group of princes are the Mahratia 
confederacy, now represented by the great States of Gwalior, 
Indore, and Baroda. The two former of these have been 
under my political charge for many years^ and, if time per¬ 
mit, 1 may again refer to tliem. The MabraiiasVvere a 
wild, predatory- race who rose to power in the bsi century, 
when the Maharamadan Empire was falling to pieces, and 
their chiefs, men of low caste, who had in troublous times 
developed some mniiary genius, were probably no betttcr or 
worse than other brigand Icadcm who have founded families 


in Europe or Asia* Their ntvagesj followed by those of 
the savage Pindam. who were ibeir allies, and who fpITowed 
on their tmeks, as the juckal follows the Jlon* left C^tml 
India and a laige pan of Rajputana a desert; and fifty 
years of' peace, under tlic firm rule of England, have not 
sufficed to restore its prosperity* Jly intimate knowledge 
of the Mahratta States does not lead me to the belief that, 
till within the last two years, when a chnnj^ of rulers in 
Indore and Gwalior has allowed the more direct interference 
of tJte British Govemment, much improvement of their 
methods has taken place since the time when they trium¬ 
phantly pillaged India. In no jMxtof the continuni, except 
perhaps Kashtnir. has the peasant Iseen more ruihlessly 
oppressed and overtaxed than under the administration of 
the bte Maliarajas Siodbm and liolkar. 

J he last group of Mative States sufficiently Important 
to demand constdeiatian is the Muhammadan, of which may 
be taken as examples the premitu' State in India, Hyderabad 
in the Deccan i Bahawalpor tn the Punjab, and Bhopal in 
Central India. There is no reason to doubt the loyalty of 
any of these piiocc^ the most important of whom was 
merely a lieutenant-governor, of the Moghul Empire, and 
c.xen:tsed ‘•no independant autbonty whatever until the 
downM of tliat dynasiy. At the same time, the natnral 
intelligence of the Mahammadans, and the living forte of 
the ctttU of Islam, and their dominant posttion in so many- 
larts of the world, cause the Mahammadan states and 
® hir larger anwunt of e xci tentent and political intrigue 
than tlsewbcrc. This need be no subject of disquietude 
to a courageous and wise Goveniment, who not only recog^ 
nm a traitor when It secs him, but Is not afraid to 
puni^ liim. The only danger to the permanence of 
Dfidsh rule in India is tile foolish and cowardly tolerance 
of treason. 

One of the chief causes of the {roubles of Hyderabad, 
fiiumcisd scandals connected with which have lately attracted 
much interest in this country, U due lo the fact that our 
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arTtuigemciits with that State do not w^'ent, as dscii‘lieni, 
the intrigfues of fordgnm T the gnesult is. that it is overrun 
with. European adventurers of an especiaHy' bad tj'pe, 
whose schemes it is difficult to counteract, and who have 
no othCTthou^u than of the spoil which they can extort 
from the Ntaam and his minbteis. The shameless manner 
in which Hyderabad and its mining concessions were 
thrown into the English money market the year before last 
wfll be frost in your memoryv and a careful study of 
that case would somcivhat enllgluen students as to 
Oriental methods of finandal openations: but ii would not 
tdl thou the whole story, nor reveal the abrolute and 
normal corniption of officials in a Native State where 
honesty is practically unknown : and if a person intuxcnc 
of Oriental intrigue were to believe that Utc Minister, 
Abdul H ijq, who was convicted of eorruptiott in the matter of 
the mining concession, and who was made the scapeg^i for 
other more important personages, was the most guilty, he 
would be much mistaken. The chief culprit stood much 

nearer the throne of the Nizam. 

The most tnberesting of all the Indian FrincipolilieSp 
from the point of view of the Roysd Colonial Institute, is 
Kashmir, for here alone, within the temp^ of ^e 
Himalayas, is an extenave region, fertile in soil and salu¬ 
brious in chmaie, where Englishmen might settle in sue 
large numbers as to foum! a milimry and mdustrial colony 
of the utmost importance to the Empire., It is iroc that 
there are other petty States among die lower Hmu^yas 
and on their southern slopes where a suitable dinmte 
for EuropcaM exists, but la none of them is there sumcMUtt 
land for occu|MtIoo or profitable cultivation, (n Kashmir 
alone, dm garden of Asui, a bcmmfiJ valley many dvsusand 
feet above the sea level, abounding with bkes, fivers, and 
streams, and surrounded on all sides by lofty and 
covered moimtams, there lies a %-erttiible paradise, which 
b not more beaudTul in the glowing descriptions of i»oets 
than it IS in reality, Kashmir is one of the few places in 
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lilt world which jitstify the pmises which have heen 
Javtailed upon them, AH fruits and grains of lempcfstc 
cltniates grow in its ridi fsoi!, and for some of tlie most 
valuable productroDS, such as wine, silk, tea, cinchona, and 
hops, it is peculiarly suited ; its inhabitants are intelUgent 
and industrious workatent sod their skill in the manufaclure 
of carpets, shawls, silver, and lacquer work, is well known 
to the western worUU 

The practical question regarding Kashmir is, wdiciher 
tt is possible to so encourage English immigratioa as to 
establish an English colony so numennts as to laigely add 
to our defensive strengtit, I believe tliot such a measure, 
which would do more to secure the NortliAVest Frontier 
than any possible series of fortifications in Afghanistan and 
Oiltiehlstan, is perfectly practicable, and only requires to be 
taken up by the Home and Indian Governments with 
vigour and dctcrpitnaiion, to be successful. The Govern* 
mcni has, it appears to me, during the last thirty years, 
since the great Indian Mutiny, been strangely unminclftil of 
its duty of encouraging the British coloniaation of the 
tnountain districts of India. The old East India Company, 
in the true spirit of monopoUsts, discouraged English 
seUlement, and the most respectable .colonist was liable to 
be deporuid as an adventurer. Then came the Mutiny, 
which was to India what the Revolution was to France, 
and. in spite of the unfortunate incidents that accompanied 
it, proved thd" most fortunate thing for India and its 
Govenunent, It was a shuck which woke the country 
from the sleep of ages, and placed it within the faintly 
cirdc of dvillied nations. The policy of the Government 
has TUM^ssarily changed, and English settlement and Eng* 
ILsh capita] are recognhted as valu,-ibtc, and, indeed, essential 
to the development of tiie country; but the old tradition 
of timidity and apathy hangs licavy over Ihe Government, 
and the European mcrehanl and capitalist, who alone are 
able to renovate the country and fill its exhausted treasuries, 
are still regarded will ilt.conccalcd dislike and suspicion. 
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\Vheu the Government lias realised that the true Wrier 
of India against Russian aggression is in a colony of three 
miUioos of EogJishmcn. Uable to military duty, and settled 
in Kashmir and on the slopes of the Himalayas, we shall 
sec them encourage English imniigration to Kashmir with 
as much aeal as is now shown in excluding visitors from 
this Himalayan paiadist There are no difficulties of any 
importance: the chief of such as exist are a fear lest a 
quasi-British occupation of Kashmir might shake ^e 
steadiness and rouse the aLirm of the prince of India : 
and, secondly, the supposed difficulty of providing for the 
existing occupiers of the land. With regard to the lat^ 
point, it is sufficient to say that the Jnatter would speedily 
right Itself if Europeans were freely permitted to pnreha^ 
land, and if the Kashmir Govemineni was directed to sell It 
under the aihitration and assessment of a board composed 
of English and Kashmir officials. The riccompan>'ing 

arrangements would be simple. 

The peasants have no rights in the soil, but are mere 
tenants at will, and every acre of the land belongs to the 
Maharaja I and the people, when employed by EngUsh 
landholders, would be infinitely happier and more pros¬ 
perous than at x«^ot. while the soli, propeHy cultivated 
and with capital expended on it, would produce threefold 
its present crops^ ^ to the opposition of the Maharaja, 
the Government need have no concern. He is little more 
than an imbecile; a sbve to the vilest pa^ons^ and 
entirely in die hands of the most degraded of his servants, 
who practise on his superstitious fears. He \V 3 S never fit 
to ascend the tlironc. and bis conduct there has been so 
contemptible that he has been practically set aside, and 
nffaira are conducted by a council, which is domitiaCcd by 
the British Resident I knew the father of the present 
Maharaja well, and he had oftiyi spoken to me of the 
hopdess and degraded character of his son, and how he 
foresaw that the kingdom which had been w=in by the 
grandfather would be lost by the grandson ; «or Kashmir, 
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as a Dt^ra Rajput klagdom, is of y^erday, aod its first 
Maharaja^ Guiab Singh, was a man who had nsen from 
a m<uvial office about the person of the great Sikh 
Maharaja Kanjti Singh, When the first Sikh War 
arrived, it found Giilab Singh a titular Raja, and ad- 
iriinistering the Kashmir province for the Sikhs. The 
noveraor-Gcneral of those days sold the province u» 
Guiab Singh as a reward for ahstaining from joining tlie 
Sikh army at Sobratm. Gulab Singh kept his word; 
abandoned hU mastcis, who were crushed on the Sutl^, 
and paid us the mil) ion .which was asked as the price of 
the province by robbing the Sikh treasury in the Lahore 
Fcirt Mnhar^a Gulab Singh was an unscrupulous, blood¬ 
thirsty tyrant, but he kept hts word to us, and maintained 
hb friendship during hU lifetime, and helped us materially 
during tlie Mutiny, Hb ^n, Uie second Maharaja, was, 
in outward hearing, the most picturesque and oobte 
specimen of a Rajput prince to be seen In India; exceed¬ 
ingly handsome and sptendklty dressed, hb manners had 
a distinction which is rarely seen in Europe ; bat he was 
a bad and careless ruler, and his people were ground down 
by exactions as crud as those which the Jews endured 
from the Egyptians in Egypt, or wliicb are practised in 
twenty j*viitive States to-day. The third Maharaja ia a 
drunken debauchee, and the line which was founded in 
treachery and ^blood may well die out after as infamous 
a record as that of the Borgias in Italy. There have been 
many persons with no exact knowledge of the history 
of the time, who iiave blamed the Government for not 
holding Kashmir at the close of the first Sikh War. This 
was impossible; the Punjab was not annexed till three 
years later, and the Government had no rtaaon to confis¬ 
cate an outlying province in no way attached to their own 
possessions; besides, they knew little or nothing of its 
capabilities and future value; and the question of sdentific 
fnmners and strategic^ positions had not then arisen to 
iiCx the minds of Indian ’Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
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there is no reason 10 doubt that the sale 
of Kashmir to Gulab Singh for hb desertion of hts Sikh 
masters was a bnlliant stroke of policjTt which is to be 
praised and not blamed, for the struggle on the Sutlej was 
so severe, and the resul t at times so doubtful, that bad Gulah 
Singh joined the Sikhs on that day, the wave of British 
dominion might have been beaten back for years. I mention 
ilKsc points to show tliat there is nothing in the past histoiy 
of Kashmir, so long as it has been owned by the present 
dynasty, which entitles it to be treated by the British 
with any special tejidemess or consideratioii. Nor would 
tlic native princes of. ItMlia be ai all alarmed by the British 
colonkaiion of Kashmir; they would imderarand that the 
position is exceptional; that Kashmir is the only lai^ 
Stale in India in which Europeans can hcatthily live 
and bring up their families, and that its straicgicaJ 
position 00 the North-West Frontier makes it not only 
reasonable, but an imperative duty for the Government 
to ulilbe it as tt chooses in the best interests of the public 
safety. 

Another State on whidi I would say a few words is 
Afghanistan. If it be objected that the rVmir of A^hanis- 
bm cannot correctly be included among the princes of 
India, I would reply diat the real Indian Empire stretches, 
under whatever name you may choose to call it, from the 
confines of China and Tonqidn to the frouticr of Persia. 
Some nations are very fond of hoisting their flag on every 
unoccupied portion of the earth*® surftu^ while British 
officers, with more modesQf, arc often inclined to beep th* 
Union Jack in their pockets. But to th^ who arc 
a rgitamtod with contemporary histo^, Biluchistan, with its 
democratic oigaoirationa and its varied and opposing tians, 
wiU appear as subject to the Qutsen*® dominion as any part 
of Native India : while the Amir of Algbsmisian is as truly 
a British feudatory as the Nisam of Hyderabad mjhe 
hlabaraja Sindhia of Gwalior. He reca^^ a fixed ^hmdy 
from the Indian CovenuiHmft and he has engaged, m con- 
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skleratlon of our proutlso of assistance and protectton, to 
regulate bis foreign relations in accordance with our instruc- 
dons, which is practically ail that we require from the 
feudatory Indbn princes. The more important among the 
latter are ciuitc as independent in thetr domcsiic policy and 
rule, in many cases quite as severely, without the same 
excuse^ as the Amir of Afghanistan. 

Thai Amir Abdur Rahman has somewhat rough 
manners and treats the Indian Foreign Oifice with occa¬ 
sional rudeness, is the fault of that Department, which has 
not retained su/hetent of the imperious spirit of Lord 
Dalbourie. The Amir is tiie creation of the British 
Govemmeni. and it is as unreasonable for them to allow 
him to treat them witli the coolness which has been too 
much In htsliion, as for the pots to be encouraged to cry out 
against the potter. The Amir of Kabul may, with perfect 
correctness^ be styled the hrst of die feudatory princes of 
India; he is no more than this, and it is well that the world, 
and especially Russia, should remember it. The engage¬ 
ments by which he is bound to us and we to him were 
misdated by myself in i$Si, before J placed him, by the 
orders of the Government of India, on tlie throne of Kabul, 
Abdur Rahman was most anxious tliot a formal trcat}% 
recordiug hts obligations and duties and the kind and 
amount of assistnncc which, under certain circumstances^ 
he was to receive, should be drawn up, and this proposal, 
which he constantly pressed upon me, 1 was disposed t6 
support, for 1 considered tliai lie was strong enough to 
fats own, and that a treaty would bind him to us more 
closely and would more dt^netty warn off trespassers on 
Afghan soil ; while if it were tom np^ in consequence of 
his failure to establish his govertintent, it would be in no 
wo^ case tlan otljcr famous treaties w'hlch Western 
nations have been more occupied in tearing up ilian in 
presen'ing. But Lord Ripon’s Government deebned to 
allow a formal treaty to be executed undl they were assured 
o the Amirs strength, and tbe^lcttem which J gave to him 
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oti the part of the Viceroy are still in force, and r^fulate his 
position, and further engag^e us absolutely to defend him 
against Ru^ian attack on condition of his following our 
advice and directions in his foreign policy. !t is wdl that 
Englishmen should generally understand^ on the authority 
of the per^n who was entrusted with the negotiations, that 
England is as much bound in honour to delctid Herat, 
Maimcna, Balkh, or any other portion of Afghanistan 
against Russia, as she is to defend the Isle of Wight against 
France. Viewed in this tight, the defences of the North* 
West Frontier in the neighbourhood of Quetta, which liave 
been most wnsely carried out by Lord DufTerin and his 
military advisers, appear hardly adtaquate. Wliat is further 
required is the extension of the railway, first to Kandahar 
iind then to Herat; a scheme which the Amir might 
probably be induced to support. It can^ however, only be 
constructed as a strategic lioe under a Governincnt guaran' 
tee; which the Indian Exchequer, in these days of low 
exchange, is unable to afford. At the same time, a couple 
of millions now spent on this line may save the Empire a 
hundred millions later on. 

While speaking of frontier defences, I would mctdetitally 
remark that Sir Charles Dilke's articles ui T&e FarfaigAify 
Revicui, on this sutyect, appear to me to exaggerate the 
strategic completeness of the Quetta position. There is 
stIU a very smpertant gate of India, which Is neither barred 
nor locked. This is the Ghnmal route, commonly known 
a!s the Ghwalari, It passes through the country of the 
Mahsud Waziris, and is, nest to the Bolan. the most im¬ 
portant pass, or series of passes, on the North-W^cst 
Frontier, between Hindostan and the Afghan city of Ghazni 
It is the chief route used by the Powinda traders, ;who 
yearly come from .Afghanistan with their cameb to India; 
and beyond the ranges of the Brittsh frontier the pascs 
open Into an exceedingly country, where an army 
marching by the Hindu Khush, Bamian, Kabul, and Ghazni 
would meet no difficulties of importance, mid from which 
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litdia. might be atmjcked without going near the alinost 
impregnable podtion of Quetta. Until the proposals of 
Sir Robert Sandeman, Agent to the Governor-Genetal for 
BUujchistao^ with refereoce to the settlement of this country' 
and the defence of the passes arc accepted, there vritt 
remain a serious breach in our defences, which at some 
time may give us incalculable trouble. 

South of .Afghanistan comes Bilucbistan. over which Sir 
Robert Sandeman, with admirable tact and energy, has 
for long exercised poHiical control. The chief of tliese 
feudatory' princes is the Klian of Khclat, who, owing 
to the democratic constitution of Biludtistan, is not of 
any great imi^ortance. He and bis people have, however, 
made considerate advances in dvtlbudion during the past 
few years. When Lord Lytton assembled the feudatories 
of the Crown ut Delhi, in 1877, on the occasion of the 
assumption by Her Majesty' the Queen of the Imperial 
litle, the Khan of Khelai attracted as much attention 
as any one. His pietiiresque and long-haired followeis 
were then literally sa\'ages, and I remember ritem con¬ 
tentedly feasting on the scented soap which had been 
supplied in Uie lavatories of their special train on the 
road to Delhi. Perhaps ere this they have discovered 
that dviliraiioo has intended soap for other uses chan 
of food. They certainly' had not done so in those 
days. 

Gwalior is by far the roost important of the Mahratm. 
Sbiies, and its capital is historically and archxotogically 
a highly interesting place. Three years ago 1 hn^l the 
satrsfiiction of making over to Mahamja Sindbla the great 
rock fortress of CwaJior,>hich had been held since the 
Mutiny by English troops, and which Lord Dulferin had 
wisely determined might be safely sitrFcndered to its 
rightful master. • Sindhta did not live long enough to 
j«y a sin^c visit to hta recovered fortress, and his death 
removed one of the most, remarkable and powerful chiefs 
in India, and the outy one who possessed conspicuous 
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mtticary ability. But undrar English supremacy and in 
peaceful days there was no place for a man like Sindiiia, 
who rerjuired for hb development a period of war and 
anarchy^ when he doubUess would have made a great 
nanie as a militar}* leader. As a rider he was as bad 
as it was possible to be. After hb death it became my 
du^ to reorganize his administration, and no one of this 
audience could conceive the hideous disorder and neglect 
which prevniieci, and the entire absence of all the most 
elementary aicb to civilizaliont such as schools, hospibds, 
Of public buildings. Tie Maharaja treated his subjects 
worse than cattle; and although I found several millions 
sterling hoarded in his palaces, the officbls, policy and 
soldiery were so badly paid that they were allowed and 
even encouraged to mb the peasants, while in the case 
of the highest officials, such as Governors of districts;, 
the Maharaja is understood to Imve token his share of 
the spoil 

The son and successor of Smdlila is a bri|^i, intelligent, 
and most charming boy of twelve^ who ts being carefully 
trained; but 1 rcgrei to see in the last Indian tdegratos 
that hts immediate marriage is beutg diwnrssrd, I trust 
that the Government of India w'ill peremptorily forbid 
this foolish proceeding, which native Ministers and 
servants always favour for their own iitterested purposes. 
If the Government tolerate h, they wiE be responsible 
for the fatal results wtdeb will inevitably follow to their 
most illustrious ward. It was a great misfortune fm* the 
Gwalior State that its Minister, Raja Sir Ganpat Rao, 
who worked lojaily with me to reform the admlmstiarion, 
and who in two years had absolutely transformed the 
State into the most prcgiessive communit)* in (ndia. 
sliould have suddenly died, as Indian reformers, obnoxious 
to their conservative opponents, too fiequently da He 
has bctui succeeded by an iUiteratc and thormighly in¬ 
competent person, whom the Government wilt soon hud 
it necessary to set aside, when the progre^ of Gwalior. 
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now hampered and Interrupted, may again rapidly pro¬ 
ceed. 

IF you were to ask me to express in a few sentences 
the %'irioes and advantages of Native States; contrasted 
with iheir vices and failings, 1 would observe, in the first 
place, that they are picturesque. Their brightness and 
colour; the tawdry splendour of their Courts; the un¬ 
imaginable inefficiency of their soldiery; their grotesque 
travesty of justice and administration, make a grateful 
change from the sober, dull monotony of British rule. 
The princes, with a few exceptions, are loyal, for the 
nmson that they have nothing of which to complain. 
During the Mutiny they learned the lesson that loyalty 
was highly rewarded, and that treason was relentlessly 
punish^; and ihej' will not forget it. They also appreebte 
tile fact that under no foreign Power would they be as 
well off as under England; and that were France or 
Russia mistress of India they would have to surrender 
half tiieir reveamra to Uie paramount Power, The rulers 
of the most important States further realire that they 
have, personally, no hold on the country, and are far 
more distasteful and alien to the people they rule than 
are the English, Hyderabad and Eho^jal, Mahammadan 
ri>mlli<»g , tyrannizing over Hindoo peasants; the Maliaraja 
of Kashmtr, a Hindu prince grinding Mahammadans to 
the dust; Stndiua and Holkar, detested by the Rajput 
gentry they have overwhelmed and whom they still daily 
persecute—^all these would vanish from the map of 
Htndostan if England but raised Iter hand. Princes and 
their subjects acknowledge this so fuUy that, in the eyes 
of the people, we arc responsible for the mtsgovemment 
of i^e chiefs, This sentiment I found everywhere 
prevailing In Native States, from the enlightened Prime 
Minister, unable to control the sensual tyrant he calls 
his master, down to the tortured and over-taxed peasant. 

This popular and oorrect belief in our responsibility for 
bad government prevents the Ri^a fiUtiig snccessfully the 
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humble rSU oi the dmoken Helot which properly bdongs 
to him, demonstrating to the people of India by hb evil 
example how great are the blessings of security and justice 
which they enjoy under Briibh rulers. For dicre is no 
reason to conceal the truth that in the vast majority of 
Native States the maUadministration is phenomenal ; 
tyraony and extortion are the rule, while the ofitdals, {roin 
the highest to the lowest, are hopelessly corrupt. There 
exist well-governed States, as I have freely acknowlcdged> 
such as Nohan, m the Himalayas ; Nabha, in the I’unjab ; 
Oorcha. in Central India, the chiefs O'f which are models of 
manly virtue. And I could name native olHcIals, tike Raja 
Sir Dinkar Rao ; Raja Sir Madhava Rao, Prime Minister 
of Baroda; Diwan Raghomath Ran. Prime Minister of 
Indore; Nawah Mehdi All, of Hyderabad; and the Khalifa 
brothers, of Pattiala, whose integrity and learning would do 
honour to any country. But they are oases in a desert of 
. tyranny and corruption. I once brought to Indore as Chief 
J ustice a riative gentleman of high character and culture; 
whom f had met as a magistrate at Agra, and who seemed 
inclined to adopt the idatform favoured by Young India of 
decrying English rale and extolling the Indian cap^ility 
for seir-goverament. He Joyfully arrived at Indore on 
double the salary he hatl received in a British district, and 
it was amusing, and at the same time pathetic, to watch the 
change which came over his fine theories when confronted 
with the grim reality. The high-handed iniederence of the 
chief with the course of Justice ; innocent persona ruined to 
gratify greedy or ofiended oihcbls ; tiie lowest menbU 
raised to high office ; the unhlttshiOg and open corruption 
on eveiy side ; aH this so alarmed and surprised my friend 
that when I left India be Bed to British territory, try save 
his hanom^and his liberty, which he believed, and 1 daresay 
with excellent reason, to be in imminent danger. He has 
since written some clever sketches of the administration of 
Native States, in which he has said lar more severe things 
regarding it than will be found in iliis t>aper, 

[6 
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Ther& Is tio particular reason that Native States should 
be bonesi and clean-handed Injustice and oppression have 
come down to them by immemorial tradition Kcmo r^nU 
fuiiJustus, as Th Saturday /Sco/irtr said last weekj and the 
habit of honesty must slowly grow, like any other whole¬ 
some aptitude. 

Nor do 1 think that the an of government is or ever 
Viaq . been developed in India, or indeed in any piul Asia* 
The elementary village comnmnity, with its tenacious Hfc 
and self-government, implies no more capacity for the higher 
administiadve arts, than do the institittive and respectable 
efforts of the beaver to organize its amphibious colony. 
Tlwrrc are certainly some great names, Akbar, Shahjehan, 
and Baber, in Indian history, but contemporary observers 
have shown us that the splendour of the Court was obtained 
by the misery of the people. The administration was op¬ 
pressive in the extreme ? ia.xadoii was overwhelTOing. and 
the Slate of affeirs similar to that in France in tiie days of 
Louis XIV., when the poverty and despair of the pe;isants 
were preparing the downfall of the monardiy. Nor are the 
surroundings of the princes in infancy and youth favourable 
to improvemenL 

A passagic from a. paper wHch I wtovn some time agOr 
sh<Ji#ing the unhappy sgrtoundings of young Indian princes^ 
I will read here^ as I can add nothing to It with adi^antage:— 


hf day, ywt by die Goi’smiiciit jinLafiilfy, uuloiiidy, 
hinmily Zstboun to liiiibteneE Its young dhkh br goed; but i\\c Uto 
ivften (jidi iitnny gtosttid nr ismting tbonn The boeditnxj tmm* 
fnittid qkmbttt-i iodiAti |ifIncei jue fog isnperioiji In iliar ; 

gseotmt^ gtncmtoon of Jind uir4rkdut^iec leave bgc 

sqH m viuch to flb.ni ihe zacederhtim of imihp ami ici^sacriiKce. 

To ibrli gfmt}^ the 4nd nuiemi mmnmdifiga a utlve Cotm 
boeiifk. TUe wtui! rtmSEai between ind duty, between vutuc 

land %-fce, whSdi the old pcolA and painicrt mt Idvtd to dt^bc ot df|rict, 
It here a catti|id^n aa ai that of Tcb^Kebar. Fleasure trimniiln 
ttitbiitit a Tht yiiung princ^ atimituukd by SddlErrt, 2 nd 

^nd couileauil, ranoot bear the voko of duty for ike Thyrolod music 
cA ibe bougies uf the WfKmefl, and the fimtaitic iinkle of the Indijui iule 
caUbig Lio3 to lo« and wijcic. Many uf thoie who raui tUiii popcf know^ 
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or have soetv ihc ^mL Tht mdancihol^ of the Io^mui adifimtEtni- 
tten ire ^ewn irith the rotting huUci of oqr eduaitkiniil fiUurui." 

You will not thmk that I have drawn a vtir>’ pkasing 
picture of the Native Stales. But it is. unfortunatety, a 
true one; and if you doubt my accuracy 1 woutd refer you 
to other autboriticst Sir John Malcolm in the last genera' 
tion, and Sir John Strachey of to*da.y. There b, howeviir, 
and this is the essential point, a constant though slow 
advance in administration and procedure due to the 
example and pressure of the English Government, and to 
the spread of education and enlightenment, which, though 
tiiey affect native India far more slowly than British 
territory, yet make themselves increasingly felt* Even thii 
growing importance of the Press, by no means an unmixed 
lienchc in a country like India, does something to temper 
the oppression of the Rajas^ But it is the good example of 
British ndministratioti which must be trusted to work the 
most bendicial change. 

To the ordinary English traveller, whether a tourist or 
an official from British territory, die Native States appear 
very picturcs()ue and dettghtfu] plajoes. He sees atone the 
splendour of the Court and the fine mannen^ of the chief. 
He is delighted with the lavish hospitality, the parades, the 
fireworks, the shooting parties, the unaccustomed pageantry, 
the colour, and the tife. Me sees the prince on his good 
behaviour, anxious to make an uupression on the guests of 
whoso criticism he b afraid ; hut be underBtands and knows 
no more of the character of the State and the feelings of tta 
ruler than a photographer knows of a sitter when he has 
placed his head in a vice and exhorted him to look pleasant. 
But those who, like my^f, have had for years to direct 
and control native Conns, am wont to look beyond tilt idle 
ceremonial and the glitter and the show to the dungnins 
where innocent men are rotting for y<^s without a trial, to 
peasants tortured to exioft imposaihle rents, to high offidab 
in notorious league with bandits, and to corruption on every 
judgment-seat You must not be siitiirised if our sym- 
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are with the peopitt rather than wiA the princes 
Our first duty has not been to say soft things to the chi^ 
and "write rose-coloured reports to the Goverornent of Intb^ 
or shut our cye^ to the nsisery that surrounds us- Our 
chief duty has been to stand between the tyrant and his 
victim, and to let the oppressed go free j and I trust that a 
day may come "when the Brid^ Government of India "will 
r«cognue» more fully thah it does, at present, that Ji has a 
duty as direct and imperative to the poor and weak and 
oppr^sed in Native States as to the people’of tts own 
tenttoTy* protecting^ them from 7 injustice and wrong, and 
punishing tyrants by the deprivation of powers which they 
have syaicmajically and mercilessly abused. 

Lstel Gsiffik. 


SUM^L^RY OF EVENTS, 


XuEttE has rarely been a (juaner which has pirt^ntcd fewM 
incidents of tntt*rest in connectton with Asb than that which 
has just ctosecL In the spheres of Russia and China as 
well as of Ei^tand affairs have- been as tjuiet as posslbte 
and almost torpid* This may be a satisfactory feature, but 
k does not aHbrd much scope for descriptioi^ In Afghtui- 
Utan the continued residence of the Ameer in Turkestan 
must be describe as at least unexpected, and hope rather 
than reason inspires the conciuston that it has been due 
solely to the desire to pacify that province and attach it 
firmly to his kingdom. There is luirortunHtely some reason 
to fiiar dint the Ameer is not altogether satisfied with hts 
financial relatioas with the Indian Exchequer. If this is 
the case it cannot be too strongly impressed on the Govern- 
ment of India that it b a wuw policy to treat Abdurrahman 
in the most generous manner, and even in excess of what 
may seem to be the strict barter price bciween us Judged 
by what he can do for ua and we for him. Do not let it be 
supposed for one tnotnent that we advocate giving the 
Ameer more lakhs of rupees w'ithnut a consideration- Wc 
only say that it would be politic to increase his subsidy in 
proportion to his requirements and wLihes, provided he 
gave us the Improved telegraphic, postal, and railway 
camtnumcatioDS within his dominions which are essential to 
the altered position in Ccmral Wc feel oonvloced 

tliai the Ameer has hitherto based his jioHcy on a close 
alliance and underatanding with ourselves, hut he b not the 
first Ameer who has done so. Hi® grandlailier. Dost 
Mahomed^ and his uncle, Shere Alt, shared feur many years 
the same sentiments, and yei they were alienated by the 
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bung] mg meaj^uns of Engtish |X)Iicy. It seems to us that 
the chief danger of a refteduon of this failure Iks in our 
showing a niggard!)' spirit, and we cannot plead as an 
e^LCuse that we do not know whai returns to ask for an 
increase of our subsidies. Our interests are so viteliy 
connected with those of A^hanistan and with the inaui‘ 
tenance of a stable government in that State that we could 
always reckon on obtaining an equivalent for any pecuniary 
assistance that Abdurraliman wns likely to demand 

In regard to Burmah there is sdll every reason to prefer 
the official reixwts of Sir Charles Crosthwaiic to the sen¬ 
sational and hostile accovints of some 01 the Rangoon 
papers. The present season is, it must be remembered, 
the most favourable for the docoits and the least suited for 
regular soldier?; yet it W'OuM be maitUestly absurd to 
describe their operations, reported from woik to week, as 
constituting seriowfi disturbances. A great improvement in 
every respect may be confidently expected next winter 
when the extension of the railway system, the operations 
at the Ruby and Jade Mines, and the opening up of die 
Chindwin valley and other outlying districts must all 
conduce to the prosperity of the Burmese and therefore 
It) the tranquilUty of their country. In regard to Clum4 
with whom wfe cannot much long^ defer our arrangements 
regarding the frontier of Yunnan, there is nothing to report, 
except that a majority of the Govcmor-generals and 
governCrts have reported in favour of the introduction of 
railwaji’s, and it may therefore be expected that before bag 
some practical step will be taken towards introducing the 
iron horse into the Celestial Empire, 

(n^ the dearth of matters of comment we give the 
following translation of some Russian articles on the 
scheme of di^'erting the Oxus into the Caspian Sea. 

The folbwtng is the text of General Gluhhovskors 
report on the projected divenaoa of the river Oxus to its 
old bed flowing into the Caspian: “ Central .Asia, placed 
ttetween China. Afghanistan, Persia, and Russia h:is at all 
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ijmes played nn important rt^lf in the destinies of Asia. A 
spedai signification has always been givcjx to it by its two 
great rivers—the Syr Darya and the Amou Darya< The 
fertile banks of these rivers, forming what may be termed 
oases in the middk of the arid deserts which extend to¬ 
wards the north, south-crest, and east, have always tieen 
coveted ai difleroit ci>ocli3 of history, in antiquity there 
flotinshcd the ktn^^ms of Bactfiona, .Sogdiana, and Kho- 
rasmin (Khwarcstn), The trans-CaspIan steppes were not 
always de^rts; it was there that in ancient times existed 
Hyrcania, a country iamons for its wealtii and its com¬ 
merce. In more recent days the country was watered by 
the Amou Darya, which flowed into the Caspian Sea. 
Eventually, by the will of man. the river took another 
course. The restoration of the river to its old bed presents 
such advantages from a political, military, and commercial 
point of viesv, that Peti»^ the Great organlrcd an expedi¬ 
tion, with the view of occupying the khanate of Khiva, 
and seeing if there were any means of causing the Amou 
10 return to its earlier course. The expedirion ns is 
known was not a success. After the death of the Great 
Reformer the route of the Caspian and the Amou D.\rjTi 
was abando ned, and Russia turned towards Central Asia 
by way of Orenburg and Omsk. It was not until 150 
years later that Russia, coming this lime from Tash¬ 
kent and Bokhani, tstablished herself firmly on the banks 
of the Amou Darya. .After the capture of Tashkent in 
1S65, the necessity was quickly perceived of securing a 
shorter and less costly line of conununlcattdn with Emo- 
pean Russia by way* of the Caspian from ICmsnovodsk and 
the Amou. Kntsnovodsk was only occupied tn and 
after that many steps were taken by the Grand Duke 
Michael Nicholaievitch to obtain a secure route to tlie 
Oxus. At the same time that part of the Usbcii which was 
within Russian territory wfas explored, and further exploia- 
tions were carried on during the K hi van expedition, anti it 
was General Glukhovskol himself who was charged with 
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the examimtiofl of the: dry beds of the Dandan and Kunya 
Dtirya« whilst to another special commlsston was entrusted 
the exploration of the Uraun Darya. Then, for the iirst 
tune, was the Khivan partof the old bet! properly examined 
and a map made of it, !t may be stated in die most posidve 
manner that the old bed of the Oxus is clearly traceable as 
iar as Lake Sary h^mish, whither the stream flowed not 
so very long ago. Umnistakeable traces were also found 
of former cultivation. Colonel Petruseviich, chief of the 
Uran Darya Commission, showed the possibility of con¬ 
ducting the water into the Khivan channel which sloped 
towards the lake of Sary Kamlsh, and in which region a 
vast valley between walls as it were was discovered. 
One circumstance that went to prove in an indubitable 
manner the inrdi of this opinion was that when the Amou 
bum its hanks in 187S, the water flowed into the old 
channel and filled up t jkc Sary Kamiah for an extent of 
aboiu aoo verste. In consequence of that event a further 
expeilUion was sent with the object of discovering a new 
water route between die Aral and the Amou, in case that 
nver should be diverted towards the Caspian, and to 
ascertain how the operation could be performed without 
injury to the economic condition ol Khiva, The work of 
that ux[)edition. which was entrusted to General Gluk- 
bovskoi, began in the autumn of td79> continued for 
several years. In lact^ they were not concluded undt 
1SS3.’' 
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REVIEWS. 

Mairly English Bengal. 

The three volumes which Colond, or to give him his uew 
aud wcli-earncd tide Sir Hcmy. Yule has edited with much 
pains and resttarch for the Makluyt Society reJatC to a 
multiplicity of interesting topics in the early htatory of the 
English in Bengal^ besides those contained in the diary of 
William Hedges, which supplies the name of the worL 
The great value of these contemporary records from a 
historical point of view is that they furnish evidence of the 
continuous efforts made by Englishmen to build up a com¬ 
mercial supremacy, and to establish themselves on the soil 
of India a century before Plassey, and the too cominoit 
impresrion that EngUshmen were only stirred into action 
by the old rivalry with France in the days of Dopleix and 
Clive will no longer pass current when the facts stored in 
such works as the present become generally known. The 
best volume conmins Hedges' diary, the second nouoes 
n^ardSng the writer and memoirs of a notable Anglo- 
Indian worthy n^ed Job Charnock, and the third docu¬ 
mentary materials for a life of Thomas Pitt, Governor of 
Fort St. George. On each and all of these parts Colonel 
Yule has expended an amount of pains and research w'bich 
it ts not saying too much to declare that no other Uvu^ 
editor could be found to devote to a subject most interesting 
and important in itself but still of too recondite a nature 
to obtain the full fecogolriofl thfjt the labour deserved. 
Proliwbly the diary itself will be deemed the least interest, 
ing portion of the work, but all the edito/s contributions 
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low^dfi Tendering' tt a couipleie chapter of Indian tiistory 
must be prancKinced valuable and pertinent to the subject* 
To the many dtber servlet Sir Henry Yule has rendered 
in the cause of geographical and historical rtaieanih in 
Astatic regions must be added his bringing into the gallery 
of known Anglo-Indian wortliies such men as Job Char- 
tiock. Streynshara Master, Thomas Pitt, and WHliam 
Hedges, all showing strongly marked if different types of 
character, and ranking among the humble and till nov? 
almost forgotten architects of out Indian Empire, loci' 
dentally we may mention, in conchiston, for the benefit of 
those who deal in gossip, thail there is a full and true history 
of the celebrated Pitt Diamond, which L-f now known in 
France as the Regent Diamond, and wfatcli is on show, or 
shortly will he, at the Paris Exhibition. 


Afarpits IVtiUsley^ 

Counsel Malli^sox has written for the Statesmen Series, 
published by Messrs. W* H. Allen and Co« of Waterloo 
Place, a very interesting and graphic accounc of the career 
of the Marquis Wellesley, whose natiu: will always have a 
place among the greatest rulers England has ever given to 
India. Colonel Malltson says of him 'and his younger 
brother, the great Duke, that - they were bom great, and 
they achieved greatness.'* Lord Wellesley's Indian career, 
which forms the most attractive part of this volume and of 
his life, covered the ten years from (796 to 1805. It began 
with ihc unal struggle with Tippoo Sahib, ending in his 
overthrow and death at Seringapataia. and It concluded 
with the flectsive victories of the Maratha war won by 
Lord Lake and Sir Arthur Wellesley at Laswari, Assayed 
and Argaum* The period was one of almost constant 
warfore, and tt was marked by the disappearance 0/ three 
of the gravesi perils that ever beset us in our Indian 
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history, viz,, the overthrow of the Mysorean power, the 
breaking up of the Maratha confederacy, and the itnal 
departure of France as a competitor within the [feitmsula. 
Of the stirring military and diplomatic events that marked 
the whole of this criticaJ epoch, Colonel Mafleson, with his 
unequalled knowledge of Indian history, has given a most 
instructive narrative, which may be referred lo with profit 
by the student of Anglo-tndian administration as welt ivt 
by those who only expect to find in this volume tlie 
biography of a gre:it man. 


Fremk Tra^iUrs in Turi^stan. 

CotxT OE CiiQiET has wriuen a very interesting book on 
his tour in Russian Central Asia last year 1“ Excursion en 
Turkestan et sur la Fronii^ Russo-Afghanc." Tar Le 
CoKTE Of. Cho(.et. (Paris, Librmrie Plon.)}. He saw a 
good deal of thecountr)', induding the districts immediately 
adjacent to the Afghan frontier, and his work is well worth 
perusal. Wc notice in particular on pp. 19 j-y a detailed 
and animated description of the battle on the Kushk. which 
contains many partkttktrs never published before, although 
we hesitate to aix:ept them as being strictly accurate. If 
the book has a fault Count de Choletwill excuse our saying 
that it is in having been n'ritten too much with ihe view* of 
making everything agnEeablc and ^altering to the Russiaas, 
and to thus contribute another stone Cowards the erection 
of that unwritten alliance between France and Russia which 
seems to be the basis of ail French policy, and which, 
whatever its elTea as s^nst Germany, must cert^nly 
repel if not alienate Ki^Iish sympathy with France by 
showing that France supimrts Russian aims and opinioos 
in Astatic mattsrs. 
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Air Atlas 0/ Ijidia^ 

All who are acquainted with the exceUenc work perTonned 
by Mr, Trelattiiy Sau»der& during the many years that he 
served at the India Office will be glad to see and procure 
the Atlas of India (E. Stanford, Charing Cross) in twelve 
maps, which be prepared with much trouble for the last 
Moral and Material Decennial Report in 1885. The India 
Office is not responsible for the publication of tin's atlas, 
whidi has been produced at the risk and expense of Mr. 
Stanford alone, but as the atlas represents a mudt more 
convenient form than the maps ffid in their folded state iit 
the Parliamentary Blue Book, it appears reasonable to 
suppose that there will be a remunerative and stpdtly 
increasing demand* for this work. The maps then^ves 
are admirabte specimens of cartography, and are t¥/eive in 
number. They are accompanied with explanatory memotrs. 
and are intended to be illustrative of, iniffr alia, the naturah 
political, administrative, strategical, tinguistic, and physical 
divisions and distinctions of the Indian pemnsnla. The 
map of the Civil Divisions hits been enlarged so as to 
better iUustfate some of the facts referred to ut the tabular 
matter. As the result we may fairly congnituJate Mr. 
Trclawny Saunders in his retirement on having published 
something which will stand as a permanent memorial of his 
cartographical and geographical contributions to our know¬ 
ledge of India. 


Suvn, 

» 

Siam is likely to attract so much iicreosing attention that 
we will make no excuse for specially noticing a little work 
that has just appeared in Paris from the pen of a com- 
petMt Prench wtjter^who had the advantage of a long 
residence in the country. The Abb<5 Similten Chevillaid 
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produced in his volume ["Stam et les Siamois.*' 
(Pad!$: Librairie PtoTt»)3 ^ work which shows intimato 
knowledge of both the people and the country, atui which 
recalls the literary services rendered by former French 
writers towards making us better at^iiainiod with the 
countries of Indo-China. English literature is strikingly 
deheient in instructive books on Siam. Sir John Bow^rlng's 
book, interesting as it was, is obsolete^ and gives but the 
slightest sketch of the people and the country^ 'Hie true 
facts of the sttuatton may indeed be gathered from consular 
reports and the hies of Eastern paijcrs, but not in anything 
like the same complete and prohtabic form as from Abb£ 
Chevillard's volume, which should be widely read for the 
very reasons g^ven by the author in his introduction, viz,, 
the neighbourhood to Siam of France's young coJany of 
Saigon, the recent uar in Tonquin, the proijcctoraie exer* 
cised by France over Cambodia and by England oyer 
Burmah, Let us add that, if these^sentences cover, as they 
probably do. the pretenstoii of France's ^uaJ rights In 
Siam with ourselves, it will be better for the harmony of 
both countri« that this should be banished as speedily as 
possible. The English people will not tolerate die creation 
of a situation in Iado>Chma simnar to that which has been 
allowed to spring up in Egypt, At the same time let it 
not be thought that we wish to disparage Abbe Chevillard’s 
work, lo the excellence of which we bear the fullest and 
freest testimony. 


/Caj^/s Lwfs iff Jndmn Offimrs. 

* 

TitE second volume of the late Sir John Kaye's Anglo^ 
Indian biographies is even more interestutg than the first, 
which was noticed in our last number. Among the Lives 
of Iitdian Ofneers (VV. H. Allen and Ca, Waterloo 
Place) docribed therein, axe to be found detailed and 




anbnated narratives of such adventurous and brilliant 
careers as those of Sir Alexander Biimes, Arthur Conolljr, 
Eldred Pottinger, D’Aiicy Todd. Sir Henry Lawrence, 
General Neill, and General John Nicholson, h will be 
^ admitted chat each of these names is deservedly among the 
most famous in our Indian historyi and that taken together 
it would be difficult to name seven men more distinguished 
in the military annals of the East India Company, The 
ment of each is rendered the more conspicuous by the fact 
that, with the exception of Lawrence and Nidi, not one 
readied his fortieth year, M. with the exception of 
Eldred Pottinger, who died of fever in China when only 
thirty-two, fell at the hands of the enemy in one form or 
other. We cannot imagine any more profitable or interest 
ing reading than this volume of lives which owed their 
distinction entirely to the energy and heroism of the men 
themselvesL and which are identified with some of the most 
stirring events in the modern history of the EasL 


AYr Edzvtn ArtnaliPs P<mm, 

Sik EnwLN AKxqtn has colTecti^ the poems which he had 
written to the honour of his late wife during a long period 
of yeans, and he has published them as a sacred 
poetical memorial of her he has lose under the appropriate 
title of. “In my Lady’s Praise** (TrUbrierand Co.). The 
idea that prompted this step must be alloived to be a pretty 
one, and the fair thirigs said in melodious verse of Lady 
Arnold when living, indicate the magnitude of the writer’s 
loss now she is gone. Sir Edivin's verse is always smooth 
and rhythmic, and many of the poems, inspired as they 
were by unusual feelings, are singularly sweet, and will 
rank among the best produccions of his muse; 
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Hisi^ry of the Imiian Afutiny. 

TKE fourth vadium e of Coloiiut I^lalleson's uew nnd cabinet 
edition of die “History of the Indiiin Mutiny'* (W» H* 
Alien and Co.) has been published. It rdates to the 
storming of Delbit the relief and then the recovery of 
LucknoWi and to many other events of less tragic interest, 
but iniimatdy connected with the suppression of the most 
formidable military revolt in history. Of the suppression of 
that revolt) Colonel Malleson says that it was ^ the greatest 
achievement the world has ever seen,* and we entirely 
agree with him. Colonel Mrdlraon gives in his Preface a 
curious and amusing story Ulustrative of the historian's 
difheuitjes. When writing the original edition of his 
history' he met a distinguished actor in the scenes described, 
and he asked him to read the chapter relating to the special 
even^ in which he had taken pan. After bis doing so. 
Colonel -Malteson found, on perusing the notes which he 
had made in pencil, tbit he claimed the credit of every one 
of the gallant deeds recorded, placing op|>o3ite the de* 
scription of each: •*Thh is a mistake { 1 did this.* To 
sustain this pretension. Colonel Malteson causticatly remarks, 
*■ he would have had to be ubiquitous." We cannot add 
anything to what we have repeatedly said as to the merits, 
literary and historical, of his standard history of the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857*^ 


Ckmest Afa»uaL 

"The name of R. K. Douglas on the dtlc-page will be a 
Euffidfaii guarantee to die reader of the thonoughne^ of 
the scholarship, the lucidity of the arrangement, and the 
appreciathre sense of the requirements of the student that 
are characteristic of dtis the first Chinese mamml ever 
produc^ by a London publisher (W. H. Alico and Co.). 
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Pr^essor Douglas truly says *' dic ahnexatton of 
Burma has. b>’ establishing a new point of contact with 
Chinas created a necessity for more widely extended know* 
ledge of Chinese among our civilians and soldiers than at 
present exists.'' This manual provides an admirable text* 
book towards banning to acquire that Imowledge. 


A Burmese Afanmi 

As a sign of the manner in which the great Anglo-Indian 
publbhing hrm of W. M. Allen and Cb. kwp abreast 
of the time in Oriental matters, nothing couM be more 
conclusive than the appearance of this Burmese manual, or, 
to give it its full tide, Anglicised C^loqujal Burmese, or 
how' to Speak the l^guage In Three hlontbs,** by laeuL 
F. A. L. DAvii>so:r. In die way of criticism, we do not 
fed competent to say any more than that the voctbulary 
seems an exceptionally full one.’ 


\* art rapemsQU fir dkt jac/finw Asmik nama. 

Ea v#. q.a: 
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THE IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA. 

It is not difficntc to account for this exceptional interest 
the Empire of Persia possesses for Enjrlighmen, 
and indeed for all cultivated inhabitants o£ ^ West- The 
foundations of the authorin' of its sovereigns wene laid far 
back in history, before^ the existing kingdoms of Europe 
had emerged from a state of barbarism. The exploits of 
its kings, the dues they founded, the armies they aim* 
manded, and the catastrophes trhich befell them. form, or an* 
assojdated with, some of the most dramatic incident* both 
in the sacred and the profane record. Tlirough a large cycle 
of the life of the ancient world Persia tilled a conspicuous 
place in the political hierarchy, and when her power fell 
before that of Greece she still remained in many depart¬ 
ments an influence of great importance: and the interest 
which suiTOtinded the country seems, so far as recent 
events can prove it, to be unimpaired at the present day. 

Especially in England, with its vast Orleoial empire and 
its myriad interests entwined in the life and political trell- 
being of ever>- Asiatic race, was the Shah of Persia, during 
hts recent visit an object of sympathy- The acclamations 
with which he was received, and the welcome accorded 
10 him by all classes of Englishmen, from the Court to 
the populace, were w'anner and more remackahle than 
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would hav^* boon given to princes of far greaEer power, 
toHuencing more nearly tbe unmedtate destinies of England. 
A large pan of the interest excited by the Shah may have 
been due to that national curiosity which has been noticed 
as an English characteristic by all writers on European 
sociology. A still larger part was due to the strange 
flavour of mysterious surroundings and venerable history 
associated with the Persian monarchy. However much 
the power and influence of the Shah may have declined, 
he was soil in the eyes of Europe the descendant of the 
pH nos w'ho disputed the empire of the world with AleX' 
ander the Great It is true that the modem history of 
Persia, which hardly daces back three hundred years, is 
separated by a broad chasm of nearly nine centuries irom 
the ancient empire. For many hundred )'ears after the 
Arab and Muhammadan conquesL of Persia die country 
had no independent ocistence and no history worthy of 
record, but this long and dreary blank in die national life 
is litde regarded by chose who are not historians, and It 
causes little diminution in the imaginative interest which 
surrounds the present representattve of tliis ancient king* 
dom. A third and by no means unimportant cause of the 
sympathy shown towards the Shah in England is found in 
the popular appreciation of his importance to England. 

The political value of the Persian alliance has long been 
rect^ized, and it has indeed formed a constant factor in 
English politics from the time when the first Napoleon tvas 
in all quarters of tlie world employing his influenoe to 
destroy the [xnver of England. There are many Western 
countries to which the Persian alliance is of Uitle or no 
tnlue; but to the two great European Powersi England 
and Russia, who divide so brge a share of Asia between 
them, Persia must ever remain an object of especla) 
tnieresi and at no time moire than the present has it 
been the obviously wise policy of Engla^ to support 
the Shah of Persia in tfie deveTopmeni of his country and 
in his endeavours to mcrease Its independence and augment 
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rts |»t>$penty. k seems to have been fully admitted by 
th« Shah when he was tn this country that the ol^ecis 
of England in her Persian policy were not such as need 
excite tn his Government any sentiment of suspicion 
alarm. England has in this direction no designs of coH' 
quest and the policy which she pursued toiw.inls the 
present Amir of Afghanistan in placing him upon the 
throne and supporting him there when the whole country 
was at her mercy has clearly demoastrated u> the Asiatic 
world that the interests of England do not demand the 
acquisition of new territory, but rather the consolidation 
of existing instituiions and the maintenance in greater 
strength and security of those princes who show them¬ 
selves capable of admtntsteririg their ancestral posses¬ 
sions. There h nothing In Persia to excite the cupidity 
of any English Government, and as Afghanistan, so Persia 
w'il! be a fat more valuable ally to England, and will further 
her commercial interests more certainly, if she be allowed 
to work out her salvation by her own methods and under 
her own chosen dynasty. The present Shah, although he 
has appeared to the ej'es of the Western world a somewhat 
strange personality, has still for many years past, and 
especially since his first visit to England, shown a great 
and increasing desire to rule his country according to a 
more civilired procedure, and to invoke the aid of the 
capita] of the West to develop its great and latent resources. 
Tile most unponani step which has been taken by 
hits MajesQ' to carry into cileci these enlightent^l Inten¬ 
tions has been the concesaon to B.iron J uiius dc Reuter 
of rights so extended as to constitute in themselves 
the best hope for the regeneration of the country. These 
concessions have, with the consent of Hia Majesty, been 
iransferred to the hands of some of the most powerful 
hnanciers in London, and with the full sympathy ijf 
the Prime Minister and under a Royal Charter the 
Imperial Bank of Persia is now being founded, which, if 
successful in Its operadons, will altogether transfortn the 
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mdustnal aspects of tbe country, and give to tt an oppor¬ 
tunity. wbtdi it has never before obtained, of material 
development, and of entering the community of civilized 
nations. 

An event of this chamcter is of extreme importance 
in the eyes of those to whom the social progress of 
the I^teni world is a matter of interest. No one can 
predict with any certainty henr far the operations of'the 
Imperial Bank, with its xiower of issuing a paper cuTFency 
and of utilizing the whole of the mineral wealth of the 
empire, wtU be succcssTuL It may be that the vis inerts 
of the East, the traditional and het^itaiy apathy and 
disindinatton to change which seem to belong to all 
Asiatic races, may prevent, at any rate for some time to 
come, the accomplishment of all that the promoters of this 
great imdeitaking proptse, On the other hand, it may be 
observed that, with the cxceptiott of the Armenians, the 
Persians arc perhaps the most actively intelligent of all 
Agaric races, possessed of a remarkable subtlety of in¬ 
tellect, and of great activity in business affairs. The 
Parsees, who are Persian in origin, although they do 
not accept the teachbg of the ICoran, which was imposed 
in the seventh century on the country, form the most 
intelligent and industrious of the commercial communi¬ 
ties of India; and under favourable circumstances there 
can be little doubt that the Persians of lo-day will show 
lo a targe extent die same comroercial aptitude. Tn any 
case, the experiment now being made will attract to itself 
much hope and sympathy. It wQl be the be^ chance 
(hat Peraia has ever ftad of breaking through the slovenly 
traditions of the past and stepping forward with confidence 
b the road which has been shown to be that of nattonal 

• prusj^ty. 

It is needless to obseri’e that the focmatton of the 
Irnperiat Bank d“ Persia is in no way intended as an 
aniagomstlc step against Russia, who^ interests in the 
country' are large and legitimate. ac(}alred by much per- 
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^eniiic« and a( much cost PolitJoi! questions will bo 
altc^ther apart from the consideration of the banUng 
corporation, whose operations will be as friendly towards 
Russia as towards any other country^ and will doubtless 
be productive of very large commercial advantage to 
Rtissian trade, seeing diat the outlet for the northern 
districts of Persia must be by the Caspian and Russia, 
whose commerce will directly benefit by the industrial 
adv'onccment of Persia, English influence, wherever it is 
exerted, is in favour of free trade, and it asks for itself 
neither protection nor any ad\*antages which are not equally 
offered to all the world, and although, as we know well and 
see every dayi the commercial policy of other nations Is 
more or less Protectionist, and although they desire to 
obtain the exclusive right to all new markets which they 
acquire, yet it Is not posrible for them to say that the 
British commercial policy is hostile or unfriendly. In the 
present state of Europe, when so many markets are being 
closed to English trade, and when the ever-increasing 
pressure of population is making itself more and more fclti 
when our colonies are denying to us facilities for emigni' 
tion and raising Protective tarifib against us on every side, 
it becomes of supreme importance for this country to 
acquire by peaceful and Intimate methods a fur field in 
all the new markets which enterpr^ and energy are 
opening up in .Asia and Africa. VVe do not desire to 
exclude our rivals, and are content with obtainir^ such 
a position as 10 ensure our not being excluded by them. 

The concession which was granted to Baron Julius de 
Reuter on the ^oih of Januaiy, 1S89, signed by the Shah 
and atusted by the British Minister at Teheran, Sir Henry 
Drummond WoW, has been by him transferred m jhe 
founders of the Imperial Bank of Persia, and is a modifica¬ 
tion of that which was granted by His Imperial Majesty to 
Baron de Reuter on the 25th of July, 187a. Th^ original 
concession was never rarried into effect owing to various 
reasons which need not here be detailed, and it has now 
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been a[together annulted and superseded by the present 
concession for the Impcm] Bank of Persta. The main 
points of the concession may conveniently be summarized. 

tn the first place Hb Impcnal Majesty concedes the 
right for sixty years of estabtlshii^ a State bank in the 
Persian Empire under the style and title of the Imperial 
Bank of Persia, the chief place of business being fixed 
at Teheran, with branch offices elsewhere in Persia and 
abroad The capi tal of the bank is one hundred rail I Ion 
francs {four million sterling), and h Is considered to be 
formed so soon as llie first scries of one million sterling has 
been subscribed. The Imperial Bank, as a State bank, 
has the exclusive right of Issuing notes to bearer pay^able 
at sight, these notes being accepted bj" all the agents and 
employ^ of the Imperial Government, and a legal tender for 
all transactions in Persia It w provided that the bnpcrbl 
Government shall in no way interfere in the management 
of tbe bank, which is perfectly independtmt so long as It 
fulfils the conditions under which it is formed. A high 
officer, who will he termed an Imperial High Comrais- 
aiuner, will be appointed by the Shah to exercise super- 
• vtsfon over the bank so far as to sec that it is conducted 
in accordance with the terms of the concession. Beyond 
this he will not have the right to take cognizance of the 
management or administratioD of the bank. Six per cent 
of the net profits of the year will be jjaid to the Govern¬ 
ment of the Shah, who guarantees [protection, military and 
police, to the head ofiice and its branches, and facQitates. 
its obtaining the necessary buildings ant! lands for its 
operations. The bank, its ofiBces and branches, are exempt 
Irom every kind of taxation or duty, as also Its shares, 
notes, receipts, cheques, and all documents emanating from 
the bank in its general business and transiictions. 
r&quired by the Imperial Government may be grunted 
to the amount of one-third of the paid-up capital of the 
tank on securities fully approved by the institution, the 
interest for such Joans or advances being at the rate of 
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eight per cent, per anaum. Careful provision has been 
made for arbitration in the case of differences arising 
between the Persian Government and the bonk Should 
such arise each party wilt name an arbitrator, and in 
case of difference the two arbitrators will appoint an 
umpire resident tn Europe, and if they do rjot in doe course 
agree and name an umpire, he shall, on the application 
of either party, tie appointed by the President of the Stale 
banks of France. Germany, Austria, or italy, or either 
of them. This provision, in an .autocradc oountiy such 
as Persia, where the independence of State officials is 
unknown, is a necessary pro^dskm to insure the security 
of the l>^k interests in ease of any difficulty of a grave and 
importani mature, and the clause in question will prol>abIy 
prevent any such difTerence arising. 

So far as is here indicated, the operations of the bank 
as a financial agency vrill be seen to tntrodutt into Persia 
an entirely new’ system in commercial undertakings. There 
has hitherto been no paper currency, and the meral currency, 
princip^dly in the gold totadK and the siU'er i’nifi, has been 
insoftldent and fluctuating, Tlie issue of banknotes will 
first be on the basis of the silver 4&r.fn, taking into account 
the exigencies of the actual monetary situation, although 
the Imperial Bank accepts in prindple the introduction of a 
single standard on the basis of the gold /uwrfw. ThiSs how* 
ever, can only gradually be introduced and maintained, and 
will form die subject of future negodations. The want of a 
paper currency and the great difficulty of the Importation 
and iraiisport of cash in a country like Per^ where there 
ore no conunjunicatiems other than horse or mule Eransport. 
and where the roads are exceedingly unsafe, have, more than 
anything else, checked the industrial development of the 
country, ami the establishment of an instituiion such as that 
now proposed is an essential preliminary to the commercial 
undertakings which the bank proposes to Inaugurate in 
addition to its ordinary banking business; for the coitcesaon 
includes the full right to carry on Industrial and mining 
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operations throughout the empire, and it i$ probable that to 
the inauguration and control of such enterprises will be 
found the largest profits to be derived from the establish¬ 
ment of the bank. The first article of the concesaon 
allows the bank, in order to develop the commerce and 
increase the riches of Persia, outside any pperaiioos 
which appertain to it as a financtaJ institution) to 
undertake alt matters financial, commcicbl, or industrial, 
which it may think advantageous to this end \ and further, 
the Persian Government grams, throughout the term of the 
present concession, the exclusive right of working through¬ 
out the empire the iron, copper, lead, mercurjv coal, 
petroleum, manganese, borax, and asbestos mines which 
belong 10 the State and which have not already been con¬ 
ceded to others. This limitation is of little practical 
tmjiortance as all the mines are the property of the State, 
and no conctissions of any serious importance are under¬ 
stood to have been made, except to license holders whose 
rights, if desired, may be easily acquired by the b.ink 
Mines of gold, silver, and precious stones are retained by 
the State, should such be found. All that, at present, we 
know of important wealth of this character are the rich 
turquoise mines of Ntshi^rpur, which produce the best 
turquoises in the world, certain mines of lapis lazuli in the 
district of Irak, and a certain proportion of silver found 
both in the districts of Shiraz and Kirmin, though generally 
in conjuncLion with lead 

li is not proposed that the bank shall itself carry on 
the mining and Industrial operations to which reference has 
been above made, but it will be empowered to sell or con¬ 
cede to any concessionaires, all or any part of the privll^es 
andtpowera rs’hich are conveyed to it by the concession. 
Thus the only direct operation of the bank in this direction 
would be to prospect and genetaJly test the value of any 
mining property which it might desire 10 sell or concede. 
It wiH thus be seen that, independently of its financial 
operarions, the Imperial Bank has., tn the near future the 
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prospect of eiionnous proius from the djevelopmeat of 
commerciaj, Industrie, and mining schemes ihroughotit the 
Empire of Persia, Strong in the guarantee of his Imperial 
Majes^ and in the support of the British Government, 
attested by the Royal Charter which has been granted, the 
Bank will in time supply those deficiencies ivliich have 
hitherto retarded Persian progress, and will attract to Itself 
European capital, and w'lil share largely and directly In the 
advantages to be gained by developing the mineral and 
commercial aealth of the country. 

It will be inieresting to consider what U the character 
and quality of the mineral wealth of Fersia. Until a shnrt 
time ago very little was known of tlie details of the 
mineral productions of the country, and even so late 
as the publication of Sir Charles Maegregor's jire- 
Itminary Gaiietteer of Central Asia, the itiTormacioji at the 
disposal of the Government was very meagre. At chat 
time, i$7i (and I am not avmre that any second and 
corrected edition of this iniersting, though most imperfect, 
work has been prepared), no regular search had ever 
been made in Peraia for its mineral wealth, and Colonel 
Maegregor stated that Uis knowledge on this subjea was 
merely picked up from the scattered notices of various 
writers on that country. Naphtha he memdons as being 
found at a spring at the foot of the Bakhtidri Mountains, 
between Shustar and Hormaz, also near the village 

of l^alak} in ; sulphur and saltpetre as being in the 
mountains north of Teheran, and the latter al^ m the 
Khalkal district of Azarbijan. Still more important than 
the above, he refers to the mines of copper, silver, and iron 
in Azarbjjin, Maxindenin, and KirmAn ; cool of excellent 
quality and in any quantity near Shahrud and near the 
viHages of HiTt north-west of Teherdn. 

Since this meagre infonnation was supplied to the 
British Government, very carefd and elaborate surs'eys 
have been made by a distinguished oiHcer, General Houtum 
Schindler, who has during die last twenty-one years held 
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various positiofis of trust under hts Imperial Majestj^ tlie 
Shah, and who will probably enter the service of the Im^at 
Bank. From his report?, and from other unpublished docu¬ 
ments, it is gathered that coal, which is the very basis of 
all industruil advance, and the possession or non-possession 
of which inevitably decides the position of a modem com- 
munitj' in wealth and crviiisation, is very abundant in the 
countrj', is of a very fine quality, and ts favourably 
situated near the prindpal ceatres of |»puIatJon. It is 
indeed near the ctpital alone fTeherdn) that coal is ai 
present worked to any extent, though the difficulties of 
carnage, the cost of ejctractioo, aiid the very primitive 
appliances, are such as to make the^ price at Teherdn. only 
thirt>- to fifty mOes distant, prohibitive for any but the 
ncher classes. The consequence is that the present output 
IS no more titan fifteen thousand tons per annum, although 
the cost of production at the mine mouth h no more thim 
hve shillings to six shthings a ton. A light raHway from 
the mine to Teheran would reduce the present adlEng 
price by onolialf or two-thirds, as the greater part of the 
present cost is due to transport. 

In the Elburz Mountains, both on thetr northern and 
southern sIo|}eS| coal b found in considerable quantities; 
twenty-five mines being mentioned in the Fersian Govern^ 
ment list, of which some fifteen are now in work. The 
projiriciors or lieunsccs are staled to be desirous of 
associating th^selvcs with European capital and would 
offer no objection to largely extended operations. 

The principal fuel in us© at Teherin at present b wood, 
and this is entirely due to the great cost of transport of 
coal from the mines. Other places which are mentioned as 
producing coal arc the hills west of ICarvin and cast of 
lash: also at Firtzl, north-west of Meshed; in South¬ 
western Fereia. notably in the Bakhtiifi bills, not very fm- 
fmm iafahdn. the capiL'd of the southern districts* and in 
the neighbourhood of Kinndn. General Schindler further 

lions that verj goo([ coal was brought to him from the 
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Gisakun hills, aboxit fortj'-five miles west of Bushire, where 
he was told it was abundaoL The ad>^tage of the mines 
situated in the last-named locality is that there would be a 
constant demand from the steamers calling at Bushire, the 
trade of which may be expected in the future lai^gely to 
increase, while its price would be less than one-third that 
now paid for Welsh coal at the same place:. 

Iron vs not, however, much worked at present, only 
one small mine in Maz^dcrin being tiuliaed, and the opera¬ 
tions being of the most primitive description. Gne specially 
rich in excellent ore is mentioned by General Schindler, 
containing 70 ixrr cent, of metal, clc»c to Teheran and in 
conjunction with extensive coal-beds which have not yet 
been worked He believes that here would be a most 
favourable position for starting ironworks on a large scale, 
which would supply tnateriais for rall^'ay construction, iron 
pipes for gas and waterworks, and other industries which 
might be expected to be pronmblei It is in the Elbunc 
Mountains that iron is chieBy found 

So far as our infivrmatiovi at present goes, there is nn 
mountain range which seems to possess greater or more 
varied mineral wealth, and General Schiiidlcr mentions a 
large number of pbccs where iron of an excellent quality 
is (bund, with ora containing from 35 to 30 or ev'cn 60 prr 
cent, of mcM, Copper is found in numerous places and of 
excellent quality in Ararbijan, near .Astrabad and Teheran, 
in Khorassan and in Kirrain. Indeed, this -iTLluahle metal 
is distributed very widely throi^hout the country, anti is 
found in more or less excel!tnet in almost everj' districL 
Thr demand is already a large one, but will be immensely 
stimulated when sdentliic working and the reduction in 
transport have lessened its present price. The pelting 
process is at [>resenc primitive, and the metal obtained too 
impure and brittle for the hne Persian work. No factories 
exist for copper pLutes, and a targe quantity Is annual} u 
imported from England and Russia. 

.Although most the mines tnentioned by General 
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Schindler are in the northern provinces, yet he has reason 
to bdteve that the southern distiicU an; as rich as those 
of the north; while the mines are not distant from the 
principal centres of population. These are. doubtless, the 
three principal sources of mineral wealth, but lead is also 
e.xceedingly abundaoL The present demand in Persia Is 
sinal], esttmatod at not more than r,Coo tons per annum, 
and is chiefly for military purposes. The industrial 
development of the country will, however, quickly cause an 
inen^sed request for this ttseful metal; but for some rime 
to come the chief demand will probably be for Russia, where 
the annual requirements are estimated at [50^000 tons, 
of whtch only one-twenrieih is supplied by her own mines. 
The Persian lead tnines, situated on the noithern slopes of 
the Elburz, within easy reach of the Caspian ports, could 
ejfport a large quantity to Russia at most profitable rates. 

A good many ol the Jead ores of Persia contain a pro¬ 
fitable percentage of sliver, and the most \’ajuable mines 
mentioned in the official list are situated in the hills of 
Rev. ^only a few miles south of Tehcnia, where the ore 
contains 53'S per cent of lead and two ounces of silver 
p^ hundredweighL Tcherdn lias thus in its immediate 
ticintty, coal, iron, copper, and lead in abundance, and is 
most admirably situated for becoming the fiutire industrial, 
as it is the political, capital of the country. Of other 
mineral wealth, mention may be made of borax, manganese, 
asbest^ and mercury. The last of these is probably die 
most important, and is prinapally found in the A&hir 
dtsina. where, in a pure state, it has been noticed trickling 
out of the basalt rocks at several different sites. The 
borax Is of exetdienc qualitj", and rich manganese ore is 
obiairu^ about sixty miles from Ktrmdn. The naphtha is 
found in several places m the neighbourhood of Bushtre 
and forty*five miles south-west of Shustar. Petroleum is 
reporti^ as abundant near the coast of the Persian Gulf. 

It is difficult to predict what the mdustrtal future of 
ersia will be, and it annot be denied that poUrical con- 
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sldenoTons have greater weight be« thao in almcwt any 
other councry in the world. Persia Uts between the power¬ 
ful Asiatic Empire of England and of Russia, and her 
rulers cannot help sharing tlie anxiety of the earthenware 
jar, which Hosted down the river with its ccmpanioos of 
brass. It ts impossible that Pcrsiii, under such conditions, 
should have an independent policy ? and she must look 
hrst to one aide and iliiin to the ocher, to gain the favour 
Of to deprecate the wrath of her powerful neighbours. 
There is, however, no reason to bdieve that at the present 
time, if Persb guides her course with discretion, the 
Russian Government is animated by any unfriendly inten¬ 
tions towards her; while the peaceful and friendly dis¬ 
position of the English Government is notorious, and has 
of late years been siilhctcntly demonstrated. The 3hah 
has acknowledged it most fully by opening up to through 
traffic the Karun river, which Is the only navigable river 
in the Empire of Persia, and again by the new concession 
under which the Imperial Bank has been founded, L-nte^ 
he had been very sure of the friendly scndmenis of England, 
he would not have placed in the hands of English capitalists 
such ample powera for controlling his rev^uiues and de¬ 
veloping Hs State, 

Wliates'cr the political attitude of Russia hereafter 
towards Persia or England, and even should our relations 
with Russia b^omc strained or broken, there b no reason 
to conclude that the action of Russia would be necetisarily 
hostile towards the Imptfinl Bank, s^ng that no one will 
draw’ front It and its operations' greater advantages than 
Russia herself will Jw. Apart from political considerations, 
and assuming that Persia will be pertnrued to enter on the 
path of commercb] development unmolested by outside 
interference or opposidun, then: is every hope *for the 
fuiurti. But there b much to be done, and the country 
may at the present time be said to 1m* almost deistitute of 
the most elementan’ applknces of civiltzation. Neither 
roads nor railwu)^ ejtbi, and it has almost seemed ihai the 
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Persian Govenunent has avoided the ca^ of road-making 
with the object of making the country less open to invasion. 

It wiil be observed that the construction of railways is 
not included in the present concession, or in the operations 
of the 1»nk, and it is very doubtful whether for some time 
to come any railway in Persia will pay without a guaiantee 
which the State is unabTe to afford. The population ts too 
scanty and the trade at present too smalt to bold out much 
hope of profit on railways, the construction of which would 
probably be very costly, for it must be remembered that 
Persia is a netw^ork of mountainsL Horse communication 
is, during many pans of the year, exceedingly difRcult with 
some dlstrictSL Nor has the absence of aniheiat lines ot 
corntnunicadon been compensated for by a natural system 
of riv'er communication, for Persia Is almost a rtverless 
country, and with the exception of the Karun it docs not 
possess a single navi^hlc stream. None of those wtuch 
exist, such as the Kerkhah. Kbl, Ozan, and ZaJndarud, 
seem of any importance. In the Kama river, lately opened 
to trahic, and regarding whtdt an interesting lecture was 
recently' delivered by General Murdoch Smitfa, before the 
Society of Arts in London, b the only existing means of 
penetrating any distance into the interior of Persia with 
merchandise conveyed at moderate rates. Thb river, the 
importance of which can hardly be over-estiinated. is 
navigable for steamers as far as Shiistur, and is a noble 
stream, exceeding in the Tigris or the Euphrates. The 
banks are well wooded, the depth considcrahie, the current 
moderate^ and b in fact e<iually suiutble for either steam 
or other nav%aiion. Already steamers have been placed 
upon it, and if certain navigation works and the repair of 
a danit^w'hlch b at present out of repair, together with the 
construction of a short and easy canal lo escape the rapids 
in the higher course of the river, were undertaken, steamers 
might penetrate a considerable dbtance further dian they 
are now able to do, and introduce British goods into the 
heart of the southcni districts of Peraia. 
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General Murdoch Smith was very confident that such 
works would pay, and looked forward to great commercial 
advantages as the result oF the opening of the Karun 
river to trade. As an tlfustration of works which the bank 
might profitably encourage and support, the irrigatton and 
the navtgadon works on the Karun may be taken as a fair 
example. Fifty miles below Shustar, the Kanin river is 
obstructed by rocks, tn connection with which, up to the 
thirteenth century, a masonry dam was built, which raised 
the level of the river, and enabled the whole of the neigh¬ 
bouring district of Ahwax to be irrigated, and it was then 
one of the most lertilc districts in Persia : it is now water¬ 
less and barren. The reconstruction of this dam, with a 
small canal with locks to enable boats and steamers to go 
round the obstructions, is estimated fj>- the i*«sian Govern¬ 
ment to cost no more than ^^30,000, which would probably 
be repaid a hundredfold in the renewed prosperity of the 
district, which would again obtain abundant irrigaiioo. 
and in the dues collected on steamers, which would be 
enabled to go fi% miles h^her up the river, discharging 
their cargoes at a trade centre, instead of on the river bank. 
Ear firom any town. The fifty.miles above Ahwar arc among 
the deepest and most beautiful of the whole course of the 
Kanin river, and ofler no obstruction whatever to steam 
navigation. 

It seems impossible to over-estimate the importance 
which the Imperial Bank may have Tn the commercial 
development of Persia. There are no undertakings of any 
magnitude which it might not encourage, foster, and share. 
A State bank, with branches in iiomc of the principal 
European dries, and in all riw: laige towns of Persia, will 
make a profit on all fore^ nemittances hitherto laboriously 
tfansmiticd in cash, and in the same way will profit by the 
State remittances to the Imperial Treasur)' from distant 
dries and prDvinc(«. i^ermittiid to share m all commercial 
undertakings, and with a strict monopoly over the chief 
mining {voductions of the Empire, it seems certain that 
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the Impend Bank must have a prosperous career before it 
The difhculdes arc no doubt considerable, and it will be 
some time before so backward a cptintr)* can be furnished 
with the appliances of dvfhred life and abandon the con¬ 
servative liabits and customs both in administration and 
coimneree which have come down by tradition from the 
times of Xerxes and Darius. But the first steps have been 
takeot and if only the administration of the bank be oon- 
ducted with uneiTgy and discretion, and if poUtics be 
altogether eliminated and disregarded, and the bank insists 
on being the Inipertal Bank of Persia, and not a purely 
English institution, antagonistic 10 the semtrnent of other 
countries, it will prove a great suco^ss, and to it wiH belong 
the credit of the r^nerarion of Persia. 

The assistance and sympathy accorded to it by the 
English Government cannot fairly be overlooked or for¬ 
gotten, and indeed to its wise, strong, and generous support 
is due the successful inauguration of the undertaking and 
the grant of the Royal Chmter, which in the eyes of the 
world will assure its rights, and attest the friendly .sympathy 
of the Government so far and so long as the bank honestly 
and faithfully maintains the conditions under which it is 
called into being. No one takes a greater interest in the 
fortunes of the Imperial Bank than the distingulshetl 
Minister, Sir Hairy Drummtind-VN^lff; who now represents 
Her Majesty at Teheran, and the sympathy and interest 
of Englishmen everywhere will follow its efforts, and will 
encourage its administration to attain the brilliant success 
which seems, so far as we can Judge the future, to lie within 
its reach, DirLOXATJcus, 
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THE ARMIES OF NATIVE INDIA. 

About ten years ago che armies of the native semi-inde- 
penclent or feudatory stales of India first began to attract 
attention as a possible source of danger and disturbance in 
that country. In 1878 and 1875 I discussed the subject 
in more than one of the leading newspapers, and an 
eminent critic, in describing the views which were fomally 
embodied tn a chapter of my *' England and Russia in 
Central Asia.'* tersely said that the only way of dealing 
with these bulky and useless armies, was to " end them or 
mend theoL ” In *884 I was permitted to review die 
subject at length in a series of articles in 7^ 7>Wj, 
subsequently republished as a book, and now, after ten 
years' ddibeiadon, the Government of India, In the person 
of Lord EhifTerin, has made an announcement which 
signifies that its decision is .to “ mend them." Whether 
this agreeable and natural soturiem prove as completely 
saiisfectory to ourselves in its results as the more drastic 
alternative, time alone can tell; but It must be admitted 
that the special circumstances which led up to this decision 
rendered it extremely djfiicult and, indeed, impossible for 
the Government of India to do otherwise than to g^ve a 
prolonged lease to the existence of the feudatory' armies of 
British India. 

For it must be noted that the Government of India 
has not acted to this maticr because ft thought that it had 
attained a perfect solution of a difHcult problem. But for 
one incident it cannot be doubted that Lord Dufferin 
would have left the subject for his successors. Just as 
it bad been hamled down to him by the victioys from 
Lord Mayo ; and. as temporising is an essential elemeni of 
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English poUc)' in IndLi, it often happens dial to Wve a 
problem uniouchcd and ignored Is wls^ ihan to take it up 
and dismiss it half solved. It was the celebruced 

olTtsTj in the autumn of 18S7, that brought the whole 
tj^uestton of the feudatorj' armies wi thin the range of 
pnurtical poHdics. The Ntzam and his ailvisers. perhaps 
unwittingl)' but none die less surely, forced the hands of 
the Government of India, and gave an unexpected turn to 
the ccnsidcratfon of a question which would have been 
continually shelved until the triumphant vindication of 
British power over Russian rendered any offers to share 
in the defence gf India unimportant and unnecessary'. 
The Niiam's gift Implied as much the assertion of a fight 
as the voluntary acceptance of a duty. It could not be 
ignored, especially as it found imitators throughout the 
whole e;i!tent of India; and the Government of India, under 
this compulsion, took up die subject of die armies of the 
Native States, sent an officer on a mission through their 
territories, and seriously set itself to work to devise some 
scheme of utlluEtng and improving die forces they possessed. 

With so many other matters of urgent ioiportance 
before it, the Government of India may not have thought 
the time convenient for dealing with so weighty a maiier, 
or the matter itself quite ripe for setdement. It has, 
therefore, dealt with the subject in a tentative manner. 
Lord Dufferin neither attempted to meet the special 
exigencies of the case arising firom the presence in India 
of nearly 400,000 soldiers or armed men nraintained at a 
cost oT sevend ntfllLons a year, nor did he acquiesce in 
the particular offer of pecuniary aid. by the Ninuti, He 
took a middle course, declaring that it was nettlier nec^- 
sarjvnor m alt respects desirable, to accept pecuniary aid 
from the Native States, but that the military ccMJperation 
of the chiefs with *’ specially good fighting matmT al in their 
armies" would be accepted This mode of treating the 
sul^ectlsa compromiset no doubq but it at least forms a 
banning and a precedent for Lord Diiflerin’a successors. 
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The only matter of regret is that in the whole of the (ate 
viceroy's speech at Patiala, there Is no mention by name 
of die Nuam, without whose offer it ts not too much 
to say that Lord Dufifenn ivould never have been in a 
position to deliver that important enunciatjon of British 
policy. 

We may fairly assume that design rather than el vin c** 
led to Lord Dufferin selecting the chief and most loyal of 
the Sikh States as the place Tor matting his announcement 
on the subject of the feudatory armies in reply to the loyal 
offers of their leaders. Among the states with ’'specially 
good hghttng material in their armies those of the Punjab 
siand easily pre-eminent, if not absolutely alone. They are 
at once embraced in the plan of the supreme Govemment- 
The expentnent of utilizing the native armies is to be com¬ 
menced with diem, and former experiema: of tlieir co-opera- 
lion in the Mutiny and during the Afghan War renders it no 
cx^ieriment in the strict sense of the word. To emphasize 
this fact, while all the selected states are to receive in due 
course a supply of Snider rifles sufficient for the number of 
men placed under special drill, the Pui^ab diiefs are to be 
presented immediately with a battery of four guns apiece. 
As the Sikhs are specially included in the new plan of 
milibijy federation, and given a promiiience which their 
past loyalty and military spirit fully justify, no place could 
be more appropriate than Patiala for the declaration of our 
policy. At the same time it mu.st be rcmcjnbered that this 
policy has to be applied throughout India, and that its merits 
will have to be tested in quarters where the local conditions as 
Well as the material of the armies cannot be c fi mpart**! with 
those in the Punjab. Care will have to be taken not to 
give umbrage to some of the more unp«tant of the Mative 
States which are not placed on the same, footing as those of 
the Punjab or with the same rapidity, but which made thrir 
’* sincere and generous ” offers with the full expectation that 
they would be accepted, and that by their acceptance they 
would secure a recognized and honourable place in the 
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Imperial Defence of India. For that rea-Mii alone it would 
remain matter of regret that their pecuniary aid could not 
be accepted. It 'trould at least have saved any invidious 
disunction if their offerings had been constituted a Defence 
Fund to which the many states not possessing “specially 
good fighdng material *' might have honourably and tisefuily 
contributed. 

Before considering the subject of these armies as they 
present themselves under their native oiganization, and as 
they win be affected by the new policy, it will be advisable 
to quote the exact words in which Lord Dufferin defined 
and described that policy. 

vAad ntiw, before 1 Its^e this aEsenably, 1 wish 10 say a few wonJs 
regwiling a subject of the utmost uaportance. You me all aware thm 
ilitcc p** unnutMiit u|)OiQi oyr ih'Ortb^Wf^t 

ibc Kitire pdiKC^ of Indu^ liotb ni tbe south niuj itt ibe nontv bodi 
Hmdus Mvd MahOfiitdiiiKi, came fomrani In 3 body iilace jh 
of Hei Mmjestp^ Govcmiivciit lU die resoiffces of ihfilr Mtes. Hqjslalities 
n-cic thM lui|ipily ivenedt hot Lhe fuOjia^ ^bowti hy the Kaitiine chiefi t^idd 
not be nmuiMkiaiood, imt! I am convtEKiBd itsl ttidf Aitttudfi in thb trwii 
of 0141 itflaiA fiijt only createil a vi!iy nivourable iEoprmloti js England^ 
tuji produced a vety sticking e^Fect in otber countries, Agum y^i the 
year of tkii ttf Her Most GraciOLi** ^lajcstf the QoeeihEmprefis, 

the TuSers of tmuif Nstivr StuEcs sei-ed the oppottunkf M oflerittg lo 
couCiibute ui a very liberal ommier towurdi the defence of ibt EJnpire, and 
ihdr utTert excited imiramaJ approval both nl home and phroail 
minent ikp (niDces cjjjic forvnttd on both occxsiofta were the 

ehkit of the Futijab <ilte frCKitia prownce). who Imd aif^y siood by rhe 
BfiiiAh Gomnnocot nuare klun once in the bout of mnitiie. and whote. 
bmve tiwiii had fought and bled by the side i 3 l thuu English t^ow- 
subjecia. . , . The Govicmmetit of liiiiiii luu not failed to give eaineat 
attentiuR to Ibr offias of Nabve prince^ uiiiL irdl knowing them to lie aa 
ttnccie a* they were generotEV baa cndcavonicd to wcvtk. out a scheme by 
which they rn^ht be tnmed to advantage in a mamiei both gcu%tii^ to 
the guinea ibmtsdve$« and of mat^jial value to iha Hmpiie. I Ntiere we 
bare luccwkd in woddng o^t inch a. adiemc^ mid thk Durbar aecm to 
mt to aiford a ihtlng oppartoDity fo^ public tTiatiguiutiotiH 

**T,'he GruffT Tiinfuf of Tri ilia doca not Oiiak it necesBoiyi nof tn all 
te^pcxi^ desirable, to accept ftoffl ibc Xuiivt StuLCS of India the pecijiiiflfy 
asijaCajiiCO which they hit-e so fredy tcmJettiL but m One my insponaot 
pnrticiiiiai' we viih to ettlist tlich a>-operatfon. TLie armiei of the liaiiTe 
fttrotig in numbcmi but at preaent ef of efficiency, 

maiiy of than there cxisi vmiJke tradliions and ftoe soldierly 
oiatetialj while icme slTeady conliim regimcetA w«l[ wordiy to sbnre In any 
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active Dpemtionx wbidi Her Majcay’s troops may be called upoo to tauier- 
tn^ r we propose in a few v^s is.tiwt we tbould ask, thoM chkfe 

who have specially good fghiiiig maicrial in their Aimks to ntis^ a pOTtton 
of iba«e aimiefi ta such n pittii of gencTal effickney as wiQ wskt thma fw 
to go bio action side hy side with the Tmperbl ttoopt For ibb purpost^ 
■ferttwr cxti^ exertion wiU be neoteaar>% as troops in the pnesenE day be 
thoroughly fit for service require very complete airari^jenieiits in the way of 
amBi transportt equipments and oqjfaniratwjn genenUly \ but we shall lu 00 
case isk a Native State to immtain a larger fqroe of Ms deicnptbit ihru 
item wca afTqrd lo support, and we do not doubt that tinder these cori- 
ditions ihc chiefe, knowing that the Govemnient has no desire to t^e 
imtiue odvantagfi of their loyally in order to throw opera them M esccssive 
burden, will he glad of m opponnimij of niiikin.g good their woid* by 
prortding troops for the defence of the Empire. I tmfii that the chitft 
selected will fn any case r^pid the acceptance of their oflets ns ait 
lionourablediiiinctiufi; while those whose armies U Is not found posgiUc to 
itHlirji in tile ?amc nLanner will nudeisiand that if they cannot ui^lly 
contribute to the iighttnf strength of the Empire, they can in olber ways 
lender semces equally meiitoridus and equally sme to win the flppro'ral of 
Her Ma^est)' the Qaecn-Entpress. 

“To help the chicfe in setting on foot and Tuarntaining ibe tfoojw 
sel^^cted for serviect a few English officcra will beappeanted as adriimand 
nupectors. These officers will hive thek beadqimteis at smk centml 
point XD Bridih tcrrilory, and wiU visit the Mveral states in CapaUt 

nqrivc drin msbTictore will be lent to the states fTmti our own rcgimcjilt 
The selected troops will be armed with breechkadiog weapons pncsmlcd 
10 the states; by the Biithh GoverouitiJt; these will be carbines 

for cavalry and Stiidet rifles for infimtiyp In addition to this each 
Punjab chief will fcceive a Imrery of four gans. It is hoped ihai m 
tha way, while each force ttmaios a purely ssatc force rociuited ui the 
tmitorica of iE chief and ssemng withm thcra, the troopa cnuiptismg it 
will grailually be made so ulildetu as to enable the Imperial ftovemment 
to use n put of its avaihbk rcsEwirces ro meet any tttcmal danger. The 
lirindpol ftaros of the Punjab and mhers elsewhere have, i ran happy to 
say^ eaptessed iheir ftiil concumcnce in this sctuuoe, and arrangementa mH 
be nmile to cany il into clTsct as Ikt as they ait coucmicd.^ 


The points which h is necessary to answer, and concern* 
ing which the publk will desire and need Infomaatlon, are 
as follows. Which ar« the states wiih ■■specially good 
^ightiIlg material?” Hovr is that ddinilion to be applied 
to states, such as the Nizam'® temtory, which have baen at 
peace for the better part of a century ? What services, 
discribed as menionous and calculated to gain the approval 
of the QueeO'Empress, can be rendered by (hose siaies 
which are incapable of giving militafy aid ? Tliese general 
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inquiries lead up to two queries of a more direct and search¬ 
ing character* Why was the offer of pecuniary aid from 
the various Native States unnecessary and*in some respects, 
undesirable ? What will be the practical addition to our 
miUtaiy strength in India of the scheme which has now 
been offirialiy promulgated ? 

The nominal returns of armed men or soldiers in the 
services of the Native princes of India give a nmnericaj 
strength of about 350,000men and over4.000 guns. There 
is no reason to dispute their accuracy as figures, only the 
majority of the men are untrained and primitively armed, 
and tlie bulk of the artillery is useless except for firing 
salutes, and dangerous at that. As the population of the 
Native States exceeds fifi)' millinins^ and as it is- the duty 
of the prince to provide many of his subjects and followers 
with the honourable profession of arms, the total of 3 50,000 
men seems modcrait rather than exaggerated. This, large, 
but not excessive, nmnber shows the extent of the field 
upon which the supreme Government can draw for a 
rewrve force which, if H can never attain die cffidency 
of die regular amy, may in time bear to it some such rela¬ 
tion as the Lantlwehr in the German army, or as the forces 
of the minor princes of that empire do to the Prussian 
Guard* The value of dils suurce of supply consists quite 
as much in Its magnitude as in the special and snperiori 
excellence of certain of im secxionSs We shall be com¬ 
mitting a very great mistake if we think too little of the 
num^caf strength thus added to the sources of our military 
power and too much of some of its component parts, pos¬ 
sessing, like the Sikhs, a fully developed and well-cscrdsed 
militar)’ instinct and spiriL The criudsm should nut at 
first be too close or exacting—that it possessed ** specially 
good fighting materia]"—in arriving at a decision as to 
whether any state of the first or second rank voluntarily 
oflering to take its place in the military federation of the 
empire should be accorded the right or not A too dose 
and precise application of the test would tixclude states 
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of the importance of Mysore and Baroda. and even ihc 
powerful Nbam himseir might be set aside on the ground 
that the best fighting maieria] in his army is composed 
of foreign mercenaries. Such a mode of arguing would 
do incalculable harm, ami would raise a bitter, or at least 
disappointed, feeling in the majority of the h* alive States 
that would noi be atoned for by the increased military 
qfitciency of a few whose loyalty wi ourselves, moreover, has 

always been beyond questlon- 

Assiitning that the definition of the fighting material 
at the disposal of the Native States is taken in a broad 
sense, the chiefs who would be invited * to contribute their 
quotas may be ranked as follows i the Nizam : the Central 
Indian chiefs. Sdndiah, Holkar, and Bhopal; Mysore and 
Travancore: the Rajputana princes, Odeypore, 

Jodporsi and Bhurtpore; the Gaekwar, and tlie Nawab 
of Bahawalporc. Cashmere, and last, the four^ principa] 
Puttjab States, Patiala, Jhmd, Nabha, and Kapuihalla, 
although to them must be added the eleven minor Sikh 
and ilahomedsm Scales of the same province. It is from 
these stales alone as possessing anned forces that may 
be flignifieri in any d^ree with the title of armies ihat the 
supreme Government can expect military aid, and to them 
must be coniiaed the experiment of uaimog a specified 
liortton for the onerous task of engaging in war under 
modem conditiotis. We can safely assume ihat the pro¬ 
portion of this c&rp^ dtlii€ to the total of the men kept 
under arms by each chief will vary greatly as the condirions 
of race, wealth, and perhaps distance fibm the frontier 
support a high or a low ralia But it must be as 
strenuously contended that each and all of the states 
named should find a place in the first ban of the Indian 
Empire, even though the day should never come ‘when 
it would be thought prudent to send a Mysore or Trav-^- 
core regimesU across the Indus. The sabsjdiary duties, 

- These liaa w«e writl<fli before the amngemensa turm acUidly uuuJe 
whb dl the oomplewd There b no Mcosity »o elter dw 
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htmever medWrious, of remaining in the arrt^re ban of the 
empire should be left to the remainder of the lao princes 
who either receive, or have at some time received, the 
status or honour conferred by a specified salute. 

Taking the states and groups of states in this order, 
but placing first those .of the Punjab because they have 
been assigned the foremost position in the project of the 
Indian Government, an attempt may be made to calculate 
with approxltnaie accuracy what military strength each wDl 
bring to the defence of the empire. The total armed forces 
of the fifteen Punjab States, great and small, amounts 
to about 18,500 men and 200 guns. If the late Viceroy's 
present of a battery 3 state applied equally to Pariala and 
to Faridkot or Sirmur, it would increase the artillery force 
of the Punjab by 60 guns, but from the meagre official 
information supplied It can be gathered that this present 
will only be given at first 10 six, or at the most seven, of 
the principal states. Patiala, Jhind, and Nabha alone 
account for n,ocx> men and 140guns, and the firstmamed 
state contributes considerably more than half this total. 
Large contingents may fairly be claimed from this quarter, 
and considerijig the exceptional military character of the 
Sikhs, the long-proved loyalty of the chiefs themselves, 
and the preximity of their states to the frontier, it would 
not seem an excessive demand upon cither their financial 
or their physical resources if all the Punjab States were 
t<^cther to contribute a contingent of 10,000 trained troops 
and jO guns to the defence of India. The proportion in 
comparison with what can be expected from other states 
may seem large and almost excessive, but allowing for all 
the circumstances, the warrior states of India, composed 
of a which siifl takes most pride in following the pro¬ 
fession of the sword, should be able to render efficieat 
at least one-half of the men they keep nominally under 
arms. The quotas placed in the field by Paiiala and others 
during the Mutiny and the last Afghan War show that the 
number stated is far from being too high, and might even 
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be styled moderate. Finally, the Punjab contingent would 
be the addition of a real hghdng force to our army. Our 
training officers wtU be to blame if it is not within a very 
few years on a par with the majority of our own Sepoy 
regitnentsL 

The un<]ualified opinion that may be hazarded as to 
the value of the Punjab contingeni must become much 
more diffident when it is a question of the early co¬ 
operation of any other state in India, None of the 
conditions are equally favourable. The inhabitants have 
not the pride and self-confidence of a semi-military, semi- 
religtous caste \ they are indirectly, rather than directly, 
concerned in the defence of the North-West Frontier, and 
the forces which they maintain are rarely efficient, and when 
efficient, generafly alien and tnercertary. But it would be 
a mistake to suppose that they do not possess gr^t value, 
perhaps even greater—if of a different kind—than that 
allowed to the Punjab principalities: and the policy would 
"be still more short-sighted which would ostentatiously 
tabulate these principalities as not possessing ‘'specially 
good fighting material," nnd therefote as lying outside our 
plans. 

Foremost among these states comes the territory of 
the Nizam, who is in all the attributes of power the fore¬ 
most prince of India, Yet at the same time the efficiencj' 
of his own army is open to question, and it cannot be said 
that he controls any particularly excellent fighting material, 
unless it be the objectionable Arab adventurers. Yet if 
tiiere is to be a scheme of military federation for India* it 
would be a farce if the name of tlte first prince of the 
country were conspicuous by its absence- We have to 
consider the general impression, prodticed by our sch^e 
as well as its strict intrinsic merits, and the adhesion of a 
great state which oould not put an efficient regiment in 
Afghanistan might still count for far more in and out of 
India than the co-operation of all the Punjab States with 
their ten regiments of trained soldiers. It would sound 
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a! most a platitude hut for the drcumlooutory way of 
meeting the Nizam's offer—a way which has been n&ither 
sincere nor statesmanlike—to say that in the federation 
of the princes of India for the defence of their country 
the ruler of tlie Deccan must be assigned the first and 
foremost place under die Queen-Empress; 

in mere numbers the Nizam commands the largest 
army in India after our own. It is computed to number 
8,a» cavalry, 56,000 mfantry, and 725 guns. Included 
in this [oral is tlte Arab contingent of about 5 ,000 men. 
and al! the chiefs and nobles of Hyderabad keep up in 
addition cUnsitlerable bands of armed reiainers. The 
problein of utilizing some portion of this lanje force is 
exceedingly diffacult and oomplicared, and an effectual 
reform can only be attained by the Nizam himself dedding 
to reduce his army to more manageable proporuons. In 
addition tg the NEzam’s own army, regular and irregular, 
there is the Hyderabad cantingetu of 7,000 men and 
four battenes o&eered by Euglishmen, and paid by 
us out of the revenues uf Berar, That force ts at the 
disposal of the British Government for military ojicrations 
outside Hyderabad territory, and has been so employed on 
several occaLslons. The participaiion of the Nizam in the 
defence of India will not be adequately expressed by the 
reorgantzation of this sectkin of Utu Anglo-Indian native 
army. On the other hand, cortaidering the very large sum 
already devoted tn one form or other to the rnaintenasce 
of an army from Hyderabad revenues, it would be un¬ 
reasonable to expect tliat so far as numbers go tile Nizam 
should provide as large a condngent as the Punjab States, 
Were the Nizam to be $0 wdl advised as to reduce his 
miscellaneous forces to half their preseru dimensions; and 
to render them efficteni, he could for the same cost main- 
tain an amy that would do cmlit to tus state, and that 
might provide, in addition to the contingent, a body 
of 5,000 trained troops towards the defence of the 
Ein|]^. For doing this he might fairly be accorded in 
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some neiv fonn the honoiKBJtJe title a.[id status df Pirst 
Prince of the Empire of India, 

It ntay be objected that a considerable nutoiler of years 
must before these forces can be rendered eiSdent 

even under the ablest EngJiah instmciors, and of course 
the criricism is perfectly sound* But the scheme of 
Imperial Fedcmtkni in India must be drawn up on com¬ 
prehensive and well-ordered lines tong before experience 
will have shown which states are in a position to send 
disciplined and confident troojxs to meet an European 
enemy. The adhesiDii of each statie to the plan of the 
Government of India should be sufficient lO justify its 
being assigned a cenain place and and it would 

bwotne the first object of every prudent and well-meaning 
prinoi.‘ CO justify the expectations formed from his accepting 
3 responsible and honourable duty. If it is necessary to 
emphasize the imixjitance of the work to be done and the 
honourable funcitons entrusted to the feudatories of the 
Queen-Empress with regard to those who may be termed 
princes of the second and third rank, the necessity is still 
greater in the case of those of the first rank, and jiarticu* 
iarly of the Nizam. Whether our expectations of military 
aid from him in the future be doomed to disappointment or 
not, upon which no one can form a decisive opinion, it 
is sound policy to acconl Kim in the new fedenmon of 
India the first and most prominent place. 

Passing to the next groupi, the states of Central India, 
it is only necessary' to consider the three most imimnant of 
them* Gwalior, Indore^ and Bhopal. The two first are 
Mahratta. and the last is Mahomedan. In wealth and 
general importance Gwalior unquestionabl)* stands first, 
and under its late Maharajah it enjoyed the repute^tion of 
posstssing the best trained army of Feudatory InduL 
Although the prince, who enjoys the name of Scindtah, 
is a minor, the main tines of his ptedoc&sors policy have 
been observed -and continued in mil it ar y matters as in 
others. By treaty sripulatfons ^li\0 sxin^ of" 
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number 6,000 cavalry, 5,000 infantry^ and 48 guns, with 
500 gunners, bui during the late Maharajah's lifetime the 
armed force considerably exceeded this total Its efitctency 
was not the least remarkable feature about it, and Lord 
Napier of MagdaJa on mspecting ft, declared that it might 
be tavourably compared with Our own native regiments. 
AUowanoe must be made for the fact that the House of 
Sdndiah has already assigned territory for the military pur¬ 
poses of our government, but considering the resources of 
the state, its nearer proximity to the exposed frontier tlian 
Hyderabad, and that it bas of late years mEiintalncd an 
efficient army of double the strength, it dots not seem an 
excessive demand to fix the contingent of Gwalior at 
5,000 men of aJl arms. The late Maharajah held the 
honorary rank of general in the English army. His 
adopted son and successor will have increased opportunities 
of ohmlning that honour, and of showing that it bas a real 

With n^nl to the second Mahratta State, Indore, 
which is ruled by Maharajah Holkar, our expectations of 
military aid must be based on reforms to be carried out 
under our auspices, and not upon the present condition of 
liis forces. These number 3,000 cavalry, 5,000 iniantry, 
and 34 guns; but their efficitmey is not very great, and the 
policy of the Durbar in roUitaiy matters has long been 
apathetic. Atthoaigh tndore Is a very wealthy state, it 
docs not seem that the contingent can at first be placed at 
a higher figure than 3,000 men, 

The third important state of Central India is the Maho- 
medan territory of Ghopal, which, ruled by a princess named 
the Begum, is allowed to maintain an army of 700 cavalry 
and 3,300 infaniry, besides the usual large number of guns. 
During die Mutiny, and on earlier occasions, this force was 
employed in the field on our side, and the best relations have 
subsisted between Bhopal and the paramount Government. 
Unfortunately, ii b not possible to speak so favourably of 
Bhojial affairs at the present moment, although it may be 
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hoped that the cloud will soon pass away, A fair estimate 
for the force Bhopal should place in special training under 
English officers is 500 men. 

The Gaekwar is a third Mahraita chief, and judged by 
the test of his salute, he is the first of his race. His terri- 
torvisnotin Central India, and his political reJations arc 
carried on through the Government of Bombay* He ts a 
very rich prince, with ncariy two Tnillion subjects. His 
army mimbers 3.00C boree and i t,ooo foot, and he is obligetl 
by treatv to provide us with a contingent of 3.000 mounted 
soldiers. That provision might be waived in return for his 
rendering efficient a corps of 2,500 men. That number is 
really moderate as compared with his two neighbour of the 
same race, but Batoda has followed a pacific policy for the 
better part of a century, and has never pretended to keep 
up the military trad^ons cherished at Gwalior and Indore. 

From the South Indian States. Mysore and Travancore, 
no imimriant military aid can be expected: but. on account 
of their historical interest and andquityt neither should be 
omitted from the list of federated states for Imp^ial defence. 
The former has a popularion of over four millions, and a 
revenue of more than a million, out of which it pay^ us a 
subsidy of nearly a quarter of a minion. The army of the 
Maharajah consists of two cavalry* and three infantry regi¬ 
ments. or under men in all. It would probably be 

gratifying to him to be asked to place 500 of these troops 
under special training, and it would entail nosenous increase 
of the financial liabilities of a state which is not as pros- 
perous or as fortunately situated as many others of the 
Indian peninsula. 

Travancore, with a population of two and a half mUlions. 
and a revenue of ji:6oo,ooo. sustains an armed force o! i,^QO 
men. There is no renson why should not also 

be subjected to a better or^niration, and the traditions of 
the Rajah’s family are most honourable and friendly. 

I may now* summarite the important grcnip of states 
comprised under the name of Rajputana. and the home of 
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the noblest nice in India. The Rajputs are the Normans 
of India, and among them may be found the military spirit 
which simplifies discipline and makes an army formidable. 
At the present moment none of the arroies of the Native 
States are more backward in point of efikimey; but, although 
their wealth Is not commensurate with their pride, the Rajput 
princes could in the course of a few years render military aid 
inferior to none in the Empire of India. 

The Maharana of Udeypore is allowed by right of 
Uncage the first place among the Rajputs, His revenue is 
only one-sbeteenth of that of the Nizam, but he disposes of 
an armed force of half the size. He lias 6,000 cavalry, 
»5yooo fool, and 538 guns. The feudal system is in full 
force throughout Rajputana. Each iKtron exercises authority 
over his dependents, and in turn renders miltDry service to 
the head of the state. The numbers given in the official 
returns arc consequently under, instead of over, the correct 
total of armed men in each firincipolity. On the other hand, 
it must be noted that the arms of these men are very primi¬ 
tive, and quite behind the requirements of the age. If the 
Maharana of Udcypofc were to place 2,500 men under 
special drill, he would supply a fair quota, and at tlie same 
time be taking his proper place in the van of Indb's de¬ 
fenders, and the suggestion may be ihrown out that it would 
be mutually benefidal if his anu'quated and useless artillery 
of 558 guns were surrendered or destroyed in return for the 
present of 3 battery of clbclent field-pieces. 

The Maharajah of Jtypore k the second of the Rajput 
princes; but in exTetit of territory, number of subjects, and 
revenue, he is the first. His army b not so cumbrous as 
that of Udeypore. It numbers cavalry and 10,500 
infantry, with 315 guns. He also should coniribuie a corps 
01 2,500 men and a sniaJi but efiidem: artillery. 

The third Rajput State, jodhpore, is not essentially 
different from the two others. Its re\'enue is probably 
greater than that of Udeypore, and it maintains an army of 
5.600 dviilr)’, 4.otx> foot, and a 70 guns. !t also should pro- 
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vide a coips of 3,500 men. Tht^ are many reasons why 
the contingents from tliese tliree states should be h.\cd at 
the same total. 

The Maharajah of Bhurtpore b a Jat rather than a 
Rajput, but be is in the same political division as the chrct; 
states named, Mb army consists of 1,500 cavalry and 
S,5oo thfanuy, with 38 guns. From him also a contingent 
of 2,300 men might reasonably be expected. The four 
Rajput States should therefore provide an efficient camin- 
gent of 10,000 men, raised from the most warlike and finest 
race in India, 

Only two states remain for coosideratron. One is the 
Mahomedan principality of Bahawalpur, situated at a point 
of great imimrtancc in the south of the Punjab, and ruled 
by a Naw^. It has cat-aliy* of less than 400 men, and 
infantry of about 2,500 men- It appears that there would 
be little difficulty in rendering the whole of this force 
efficient, but a oommencemeat might be made with half of 
it. or t,30O men. 

Lastly, there b Cashmere, which maintains an army of 
nominally 27,000 men. There b no doubt that this is 
in of wliat the state can bear, amd the preliminary 

reform here should partake of the nature of a reduciion. 
As the Maharajah controls a very amsiderable revenue, 
and as he occupies one of the salient points of the North- 
West Frantler, hb quota ^ould not be fixed at less than 
5,000 men. Its garrison work at dlgiL in Ladakh, and 
opposite Kunjut, should supply it with exceprionai oppor¬ 
tunities of acquiring experience in mountain locomotion 
if not in absolute warfare. 

With this, the dry but necessary eoumemtion of the 
estimated farces which the chiefe of India could speejany 
drill and bring inte battle reaches a termination. The 
total from north to south reads at 4^,500 men,* and as it 
is implied that they woFuld be brought to the level of our 

• The miwigenicnti abtwiy completed otdy ptowdif Rir |(i,ooo men, 
tail seiwil Bttlo «5tian» tot toture conddetaliim. 
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own native raiments, the au^entation of the Anglo* 
Indian army by that number would mean the substantial 
increase of the forces that could be arrayed in the first 
line against any invader of India. The addition to our 
strength from acquiring the control of such a body of 
trained soldiers would be really far greater than from 
our mting over, as writers in the Russian VUdimasti, 
and imag^e we have done, the present 

cumbrous and undisciplined forces of the Native States, 
amounting to ten times the number that could or ought 
to be trained. The indirect advantages accruing from the 
existence of such a contingent would not be less r h^n the 
direct. The presence of the trained regiments at the 
front serving under the persona] command in many 
instances of their chiefs would be the gage of the tran* 
quillity of the states themselves, and would provide the 
opportunity for, and arouse a spirit of emulaiiDn amotig 
the rest of the native armies to render those services which 
the late Viccro}- described as not less mentorious. What 
those services would be is not doubtful. They would con¬ 
sist first in the maintenance of order, and in the evidence of 
perfect and unwavering loyalty to the British Crown, and 
secondly in the consequent release of a very large portion 
of the Anglo-Indian garrison from unnece^ary dudes, once 
it is established that the armies of the Native States have not 
to be watched, but are with us in the sime camp. It was 
to this fact, I make no doubt, that the inielligeiit Russian 
officer. Colonel Tin]lcr, a tianslatlon of whose interesting 
letters on his tour in India has appeared in the Aliakahad 
Pufntcr^ chiefly referred, when he wrote tliat ** English rule 
in India has lately struck oi^ so many deep roots, that to 
disturb it would be far from an easy task." 

As some doubt may be felt whether the suggested levy 
of trained troops from the main body of the Native States 
is not based on our ow'n wishes and cxpectadofis, and not 
on the incitnaiions of the chiefe themselves, it, may be 
iidvisahic to point out that severe! whom the Viceroy’s 
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inviCation appamaUy had not readied have come forward 
with oflers of military aid, to be rendered in the form 
sdpulated for by Lord Du/TeiiD. Nor arc these among the 
least important They indude a first-class state like Cash- 
« mere, Bhurtpore and fiahawalpur, while it is impossible 
to FCmaln. blind to the ostentatious review of die Nizam's 
own troops by the Duke of Connai^bt, and to his Royal 
Highness's emphatic diuilaiatton that they were worthy 
to fight beside ours in defence of the common empire. 
The most sceptical have no room for supposing that there 
is any backwardness on the part of the states in rendering 
this service. We have, no doubt, a dtificull: task before 
us in reconciling prejudices and removing jealousies, but 
it really depends on our tact and enetgy alone whether the 
militar)' aid of the Native States becomas valiULble against 
a European opponent. If there is &ilure, the biame 
assurcrUy will rust upon ourselves. 

At the same ttme there Is no possibility of denying that we 
have taken in band the solution of a very difficult problem ; 
and, as we have pardy preferred of our own choice and 
partly been induced to select n solvent by ixunpromisc, 
the fact that the Govenunent of India has added unneces¬ 
sarily to the diSiciilty of its task becomes all the more 
remarkable That it has so added by refusing the olTers 
of substantial pecuniary aid made first by the Nizam, and 
afterwards by all the most important princes of India, does 
not require demonstration. As it has taken aid in the 
shape of money from the same states—for cession of terri¬ 
tory or subsidies to pay troops under our coucrel is the 
same thing—over and over again, and is doing so at the 
pr^nt moment, there was no reason, so far as precedent 
goes, why die Nizam's ofTer of six^ lakhs should have 
been declined, it becomes all die more difficult to imagine 
the grounds 00 which Lord Duilcrin pronounced the 
pecuniary aid of the native chiefs to be unnecessary rmd 
tn some respects undesirable." Of course it has been 
said, and with eveiy' appeannee of (mnftdence and intimate 
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knowledge, that the Nizam's offer was in some sinister 
respect connected with commercial undertakings and 
the exploitation of Hyderabad, But the Government 
of India must have been too well'infonned as to the 
genesis of the offer, to repose any belief in a statement 
which was destitute of foundation. The condition of the 
finances of India is a suSident refutation of the asser¬ 
tion that the pecuniary aid of the Nau've States was 
unnocessar^'t for they can scarcely bear the burden imposed 
upon them at the present time, and as the burden must 
increase, and as the opium trade show's symptoms of con¬ 
tinued decline, it follows that fresh sources of revenue must 
be found. Where, ! ask. can they be discovered* except 
by making the chiefs of Feudatory India, with subjects of 
50 millions, and revenues of certainly 15, and probably 
ao millions sterling, bear a larger share in defraying the 
expenses of empire and security ? That the ofler frtwly 
made by the Nizam should in any way be described ns 
" undesirable." almost savours of brusquencss, and seems 
to show an undue and excessive timidity on the part of the 
Indian executive lest its policy might be turned to illicit 
bv individuals or administrations* 

Tlierc can also l>c rto doubi th4iL so fiir as the sdfisli 
interests of the British Government are concerned tbe 
pecuniary aid of the Native States wonld have been more 
useful and attended with fewer disadvantages than their 
military co-operation. An addition to the funds out of 
which the regular garrison is paid and could be increased, 
strategical railways constructed and cIBdent schemes of 
frontier defence jHit into practical exMutioti, would be an 
immediate aid. The assistance furnished by contingents 
that have yet 10 be armed and disciplined is certainly not 
immediate, and might even be described as remote. If the 
danger of foreign tnvason against which they are intended 
to provide were 10 become immuient the wifliogness of the 
Native Sbites to rentier military aid would cuimt for nothing 
practically, as their armies arc not in tlieir present: condition 
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suited to oppose any European troops. In taking the 
course that has been done we have shoiivn considerable 
coniidence in assuming that events will wait upon our 
convenience> and that time will be granted us to train and 
bring into line with our own troops the contingents of the 
feudatories or of a considerahlo pan of them. At the least 
it must be urged that leaving deliberately diosen the slower 
method no delay will be shown in commencing the task of 
organizing these troops, and in assigning them their proper 
place among the defenders of India. 

There is one feature of the change as affecting the 
Native States themselvrs upon which a few words may be 
said We are going to provide instnuitors for caclt condn- 
geiit in the shape of English othcers and non-commissioned 
ofhoers from our Sepoy rugiments So far as is at present 
arranged their services will be lent; and therefore temporary. 
It may be assumed that on the genera! inspecting each 
district repnirtiiig that the troops of a State have reached a 
certain standard, the instructors, European and native, will 
be withdrawn. Wliethiar any native troops can maintain a 
liigb degree of efficiency without the permanent presence 
of English officers need not be discussed, but there is 
another question which cannot be bid on onesided Besides 
the small cadre of Anglo-Indian officers the bulk of the 
officers in these armies must be drawn from the chiefs 
themselves and their prituipal nobles or fcDowers. The 
material tlius offered is both excellent and abundant, but it 
only exists at present in the raw state. If the anniea are 
to be made efficient, and still more if their chiefs are to take 
pride in them, some scheme must, be devised for providing 
a military academy in wliich the aristocracy of feudatory 
India may obtain a military education that will render them 
capable leaders of trained troops. The Duke of Connaught 
is understood to take a great interest m this question, and 
it is to be hoped that he will be able to give practical effect 
to his idea of establishing an Indian. Sandhurst. Chiefs* 
Colleges have already been founded and have worked with 
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good effect in'Centnii India and the Punjab, although so 
strong a'connecting link and tmpdse did not exist among 
their students as are supplied by a common military trainbg 
and career. Differences of race and religion may retard, 
or render unadvisabte, the creation of a single Sandhurst 
for Dative I ndia, but military academies for the noble classes 
in the principal states are essential to the success of our 
schemes of reorganization. 

Another point of detail is associated with the employment 
of foreign mercenaries, such as the Arabs at 1 iyderabad, and 
the A%han, Bclooch. and other alien adveninrers to be 
found b every capitnl of India, These men undoubtedly 
furnish exceptional fighting material, and although they 
have been on sevemi occasions a cause of turbulence and 
anxiety it would be a pity if we were to lose so valuiible an 
element of militHry* strength, provided it can be reduced to 
discipline anti cohesioni Sqmcwliat similar considerations 
are involved In r^jafd to the greater utilization of the forces 
disposed of by Bcloochistan and Nepaul. Bdoochistan has 
berame of late years as much a feudatory state of India as 
any of the territories lying ease of the Indus, and the forces 
which the Khan and. his tributaries depose of arc far from 
being few in number or unwarlike in spirit* The few 
Belooch regiments in our sen'ice have earned a good name, 
and Ferrier, the French travulltr, who knew the Belooches 
and Afghans well, ItM expatiated with apparent justice on 
their military excellence. Although there is reason to believe 
that Bcloochistan is not included within the scope of our 
present plans. It will be much to be regretted if steps are 
not taken to udlfre more extensively tliau we do ai present 
the valuable recruiting ground supplied by the Khan of 
Khebt's subjects. With regard to Nepaul we must mainly 
expect incitased facilities in procuring recniits for our 
Goorkha regiments, white tlie knowledge of what was done 
by the Kliamumdu Durbar b the way of active oo-opera- 
tion during the crisis of the Mutiny should ensure for any 
voluntary oiler from the Nepaulese administrarion as oordi^ 
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a. reception as if it came from Fattaia or Hyderabad. It 
must be remembered that of all the races in India, the Sikh, 
the Goorkha, the Alghan, and the Delooch stand pre¬ 
eminent for military spirit and physical strength, and if 
authorities differ as to their order of merit none will dispute 
that each and all provide mentorious soldiers. 

In conclusion, it only remains to summarise the ad¬ 
vantages that accrue to us from utiliring the armies of the 
Native States. First of all, wc attach to our side, by a 
stronger link than had previously existed, the chiefs of 
4.00,000 armed men, and we associate them with us in a 
common task, via,, the defence of dm Indian Peninsula 
against Russia. Thai may be termed a sontimemal 
advantage, but sentiment often counts for more tlian is 
allowed to it But w'e obtain more than sentimental 
advantages. The gradual addition of over 40,t300 trained 
troops to the comparatively speaking small garrison of 
British India would be a great practical gain if it stood by 
itself, but its significance Is immensely incr^Bised by die 
fact that the employment of that force at the front, and the 
general utilization of the remaining untrained forces of tlie 
chiefs in maintaining tranquillity, will relieve at least forty 
thousand Anglo-Indian troops from garrison duties which 
have hitherto prevented their being placed in the first line 
of the army defending India. The addition of that body to 
the Anglo-Indian army will rake the garrison of India to 
the ver)' respectable total of £501000 trained troops, English 
and native, independent of the reinforcements that could be 
sent from Rtirope and of any allies we might have outside 
India. Another advantage would arise in our own recruit¬ 
ing, Tram obtaining a hold on some of the naturally most 
warlike races, such as the Rajputs, who will dwim^our 
service more congenial and honourable when they see their 
own chiefs co-o{)erating with us and openly taking an 
ass^cd place in the Imp^ial army. The contingents I 
have named would, with rare exceptions, be composed of 
men of high milimry spiriL VVe should be mainly resj^on- 
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sibic for their acquiring the necessaej' military disctplme 
and knowledge, but that granted, they would constitute a 
force which might be trusted to take a useful and honour¬ 
able place beside ourselves in the defence of India. 

TJic advantages, therefore;, are twofold. We have 
adopted a course which promises to convert an dement of 
danger to our rule, and of disturbance in India, into one of 
strength and tranquiliity. It is no doubt a bold course, 
allowing confidence in oureelves, and a egrivirtion that the 
pt-ople of f ndia who are entitled to be considered will 
appreciate the motives of our action, which is not dictated 
by fear, but aolclj- Uy a desire to utilise all the resources of 
India for rhe benefit of that cOuntiy, incidentally we are 
contributing to the solution of aooihfer problem, vk., the 
providing of honourable and congenial employment for a 
large scctwn 0/ the inhabitants of India, who are bfooghc 
up amid traditions of mifttary honour and pursuits. It is 
Well for our statesmen at home and in India to be constantly 
reminded that the India of the Bengalis is an unsubstantial 
dream raised up by our educational system, and that the 
real India is a congeries of warlike and ambitious states, 
repressed now by lEie Pijx £t7imtnl£it, but containing witliin 
them nil the essential dcmentB for again forming l^ognl 
empires, Maratba and Sikh kingdoms. To enlist their 
wratlifce sympathies and their ambidon in the execution of a 
scheme aiming at the defeat of the only possible danger 
which can shake our predominance would be a remarkable 
feat of statesTnanship. ^Ve have governed India for thirty 
years under existing conditions without their aid, and our 
distribution of troops has been based on the supposition 
tliat they might even be hostile^ or to put tt in other words, 
that the liative armies m^ht refuse to obey their chiefs. In 
the same period the danger of a Russian attack from Central 
Asia, which was visionary at the lime of tlie Mutiiiy, has 
come within the range of pmetica! politics. No one would 
baxre been so bold as to predict that the latter event would 
be accom^sanied by the establishmcat of a dtser bond 
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beiweca the Native Couns and ourselves;, and still less that 
the Feudatory States would show a keen desire to partidpate 
in the burden and the glory of a common patriotism. A 
wave or enthusiasm seems to have infected the Native States 
in ^uladon of the e;tample by the Nizam in the 
autumn of 18S7, and it only remains for us to turn it Into 
the right path, and to give useful eliect to so much zeaJ. 
In 4 ^mparison with the guarantee affonJed by Feudatory 
India being at one accord with British India on the subject 
of a fore^ invasion, the addition of 40,000 trained troops 
to our forces, important as it is, sinks into insignificancie. 

DauETaius Booloes. 



THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE EMPIRE. 


Not long a prize of fifty' pounds was oflered for the 
best essay whidi should be submitted on the subject of 
Imperial federadon—a premtum scarcely tn due proportion 
to the magnitude and Importance of the theme propounded. 
An essay of any practical value on that great argument 
would surely be cheap at ten times the amount offered, 
while one which should establish the feasibility of the idea, 
and unfold a working scheme for its attainment, might well 
be considered priceless; and we venture to think that, fifty 
years hence, when our vast dependencies shili either be 
linked with ourselves in an indissolubJc and impugnable 
union, as the pious federationist hopes, or shall have 
drifted away into separate greatness, men will possibly 
wonder that fifty pounds were once deemed an adequate 
reward for an essay on a topic so momentous. 

For in sooth the idea of imperial federation Is un¬ 
doubtedly a profoundly fasclnaitng conception to the 
pamotic mind. It is difficuli to imagine any lover of his 
country dead to its glamour, and indifferent to the eii> 
trancing vision of an England pcnnanently retaining and 
consolidating with herself those vast possessions w'bich are 
at once the envy and the wonder of the world. Compacted 
together with these, say the votaries of ftjdetation, the 
empire could defy the world In anus; sJiom of them, 
England would be indeed “ the Niohe of nations,'* reft of 
her fjrestige in the councils of the world, crippled in her 
commerce. Isolated la her position, and reduced to political 
Insignificance. With India and otir colonies at our back, 
we need fear no hostile combination i we need depend on 
no alliance; we could smile at the threat of isolation, for 
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how isolate a power which is cverj'whcre, a might wliich Is 
ubiquitous ? 

No surer proof could be found of the priceless potential 
results of such a consolidation than in the feelings which 
its very name awakens in the breasts of some of our good 
friends on the mainland. A recent number of a leading 
Parisian review contained an article on the subject, which 
showed how dearly the French perceive that the accom¬ 
plishment of that grand idea would be die knell of all 
possible combination s^ftist England, would erect us into 
the position of the greatest Power on the globe, and secure 
us from every conceivable danger. Tlic writer palpably 
quails at the bare idea of such a wondrous consiunmation, 
and frankly admits that if that could be eflected, the British 
Empire, instead of verging to its close, would be but 
entering on a more glorious and extended career, and, for 
purposes, let us say, of ''defence, not defiance, would be 
unassailiable by any imaginable combination of foes. 

Again, during the Russo-Alghan scare, and the troubles 
of tlw Soudan. Englishmen resident abroad were struck by 
the profound impression produced in foreign countries by 
the grand attachment of our colonies to the mother 
enuntrv', and the no less grand devotion of our Indian 
Empire. This impression, moreover, was immeasumbly 
deepened by the fact that it was a total and startling 
surprise, inasmuch as the very opposite of that happy 
condition of things had been generally supposed to exi^ 
Foreigners almost universally Ijelicved, and asserted their 
belief, that our colonics were ripe for separation, and that 
India w'as panting 10 be free ; that at the first strain which 
might occur in our relatione with tiie former, they would 
abandon ust ami that at the first blast of a Cossack riannn 
on the Hindoo Khoosh, India would spring at our throats, 
and, leagued with Russia, shake off our hated nile-*h>ut 
no! to paraphrase the well-known line, one touch of danger 
made the empire kin ; and Europe found to her amazement 
thnr there w'as not one England, but many Englands, and 
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that the Isolation of Great Britain Iiad bccoinfi an iinpos' 
slbility and an unmeaning phrase, it would be weil if 
England herself should duly appreciate the inestimable 
advantage thus so clearly discerned by the " contempo¬ 
raneous posterity ’^ of foreign countries j and, casting off 
her cold and clammy Indifference, would do all that In her 
lies to secure and consolidate the unity of the empire by 
a s)’nipathetlc and sagacious attitude towards its distant 
parts. 

The question, however, remains as yet unsolved— Is such 
a federation possible ? Is it practicable to weld England 
and her numerous dependendes into a dngle mighty con¬ 
federation. which shall hold together dumhly, and success^ 
fully withstand all the shocks and strains which might be 
brought to bear upon it by geographical distance, con- 
JUcting interests, and the developing population and 
resources of Its coniponcnt parts? 

It is a significant drcumstance that even the most 
ardent advootes of the idea iiave as yet refrained from the 
attempt to formulate any working scheme for its attain¬ 
ment. or to grapple at dose quarters with the many thorny 
dlfHculiies which beset the question i while there are some 
who hold that even if these dIfScultles were surmounted, 
tile result, instead of proving advantageous to Britain, 
would be disastrous to her, and would in fact prove a sort 
of Fronckenstein** monster which would produce, not die 
aggrandizement of England, but her political eatinctioa. 
As i^ently obscrt-cd by a writer in the Norik Amrrkon 
Revtow, “If an unperiol federation were established, it 
would necessarily assume one of two forms: ii must either 
resemble the original union of the thirteen American 
colonics prior to the adoption of the federal constitutiou of 
1787,“or tc must re^mble the present American union as 
It has ejeisted subsequently to that period. Now t he 
original union was a mere alliance of independent sovereign 
States, none of which could be constitutionally coerced, 
with a central apolt^* for a government, unable to raise 
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men or money, and possessing no real sanction, authority* 
or power." Such an inveitebratc and impotent organi^a’ 
tion would, in the writer’s opinion, be obviously Eiitile, and 
could not possibly work; wliiUj, if a true federal union 
were established, similar to that of the United States, the 
reviewer holds that the result would in time prove fatal to 
England herself, inasmuch as in that case one or other of 
ilic two following things would necessarily ensue—-liratj 
cither England would rule the whole federal empire, and 
the British dog would then wag a splendid tall indeed ; but 
ritis would be a state of things u'hich the outlying pans 
would not long submit to, especially when they grew in 
population and consequent power: in w'hich case—and tliis 
would be the sole possible alternative—a new federal 
government, constructed ad hec^ would ode the whole 
federal empire, including England herself, "England 
would thus cease to be a sovereign State, and would 
become but a single unit in a wodd-widc federal empire 7 
and not only that, but a unit which would gradually but 
surely decline in relation to the other units; they must 
increase, she would proporuonately decrease; and when the 
outlying parts of the empire numbered together fifty 
millions or a hundred millions of lidiabitants, and so on, 
white England h ad 1 *^ thirty millions or forty millions, she 
would necessarily be rel^ated to a subordinate posttion in 
the group;" and then the tall would wag the dog. 

Tluare are some who hold that even if the result 
eventually took this form* it would not do so for a long 
time to come, and that when It did arrive, it might possiMy 
be better for England to be gradually overshadowed, and 
ultimately even absorbed by her own ofispring* and so 
eventually attain to a sort of political Ntrsana in die 
bosom of the Anglo-Saxon stock, than swiftly to sink Into 
comparative insignificance apart from it; white in the mean- 
tinte she might, by a sagacious and condliatory attitude 
now. secure for henself at once the hegemony and the 
material support of her political children, and, flanked by 
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a. powerfui and enllgbt^ned India, of her own creation* 
might defy all possible hostile combinations. 

Howevtn* these things may be* and leaving it for the 
present to political specialists to puzzle out the posstbU 
liries of the future* even if a true and strict federation be 
imattainablc or und^irable* there remaias to be considered 
the possibility of accomplishing that moral federation, that 
welding together of the aims and interests of England 
and her dependencies, which would for alt practical pur¬ 
poses make them and keep thum an undivided empire— 
ai least, for a long time to come. As Turgot said, *^\Vise 
and happy will he that nation which shall know how 10 
bend to circumstances, and shall consent to see tn its 
colonies allies and not subjects so, if we cannot get 
impenal fedcfution strictly and properly so called, let us 
at least try to get die nest best thing to it, whatever 
that may be. If it be feasible and desirable to establish 
some sort of Zolh'ercin in conjunction with our various 
dependencies, as b held by some intelligent thinkers, lei 
Its aim at that; and tf that be not feasible or desirable, 
let us ar least endeavour to establish some sort of 
vrrtin in connecdon with them, some friendly and durable 
alliance with them, so that they may be, and continue to 
be, not only our friends, but the friends of our friends and 
the foes of our foes, for many a day to come; and the 
beat way to help towards the atiainmcnt of this result is 
to wish for it, and to tell our oedoniat brethren that we 
w'ish for it, not to fold our hands in a flabby indilFcrence 
to the matter, still less to sneer it down as an Impracticable 
chimera. 

’ One of the first tilings which we have to do towards 
this end is to get rid of our Olympian sdf-satisfaction, and 
to in mind tliat wc tiave tpuiie as much to gain from 
union with our colonies as they have: nay, that b another 
generation It might lie ours to sue, and possibly sue in 
vain, for this connection. We ought to cultivate the 
wholesome habit of regarding these mi^Ihccnt dcriendun- 
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cies as being just about the thing "which we have most 
reason to be proud of, as mdced the otlter naticnus of the 
world actually do regard them)! and we should study to 
secure and to retain their aiTcction and good*will by all 
the means at our command. At present they may be, as 
regards resources and population, small and of no repu* 
tation;" but they will not long be so, At present iheir 
auxiltarv war contingents may be slender, and significant 
solely as symbolical of a friendly sentiment; but in the 
brief course of another generation these dependencies will 
be populous and powerful, and their military and naval 
co-operation will be decisive of the gravest issues. Our 
travellers must cease their supercilious sneers, and <nir 
novelists must IbregO the satisfaction of drawing, their 
types of vulgarity or ” J>ad form" from Australia and 
We must cultivate liabitual respect for commu¬ 
nities which so well deserve it; and, in line, we inu'it 
endeavour to form the habit so wisely recommended by 
Professor Seeley, of regarding our trans-oceaiiic possessions 
as part and parcel of our empire just as much as Devon- 
sliire or Calmness, and our brethren acro^ the sea as our 
countrymen just as much as the men of Kent or CornwalL 
Tiicn again—for there is much in names, despite the 
adage—wc should adopt the statesmanlike suggestion of 
Sir Henry Parkes, that the patroniiing and unpalatable 
designation of '* ctjlonies “ should no longer be applied to 
our vast Auscralastan possessions, and that they should 
henceforth he known as "the British Staii» of Austra¬ 
lasia," unless they shortly erect themselves, after the 
example of Canada, into an Australasian Dominion. 
Rightly or wtongiy, reasonably or the reverse, the term 
"colony" has come to be disliked* and in truth it,has 
about it a certain smack of inferiority' which die peoples 
of those great regions are not unnaturally averse ta It 
is becoming too infantile and pupilary to be suitable to 
their vast area and growing development ; and they arc 
undoubtedly entitled to a designatioa at once more dig- 
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lufied and more otpressive of political equality with the 
parent country, if not, indeed, political identity with it' 
The only fault of Sir Henry's suggestion ts that it does 
not go far enough, inasmztch as sever^ of the component 
lertttones of tire group have been lirom the first peculiarly 
unfortunate in their baptism, and the present would be a 
very good time for revising the whole subject The 
inconvciuence Involved in change of name is one which 
increases enormously the larger the‘change is deferred, 
and therdbre the sooner Australasia refonns her nomen¬ 
clature the better. Van Oteman's l.aTid wisely became 
Tasmania at an early stage of her career. It took some 
time to familiarize the new and tasteful designation, but 
flow It flits rLitutzUy 5kiid gnicefuKy upon 

To take first New South Wales. Tills is sandy no 
^'tablc appellation for a vast region which at no distant 
time w-ill be a great and powerful State. Why should such 
a tract bear for alt time the name of an Insignificant section 
of Great Britain, with which, moreover, It has absolutely 
noihmg in common, whether as regards e.vlent, or climate, 
or physical configuration .> Surely a better title could h^ 
found for it; and the sooner it is found the better. I'he 
very fact of its consisting of three separate words, and 

of its forming almost a sentence in itself, is sufikient to 
condemn II 

Similarly, South AusuaJia and Wiatem Australia are 
but feeble designations, while one of them h an absolute 
misnomer, and they should forthwith be improved upon, 
fn the case of the former of these two, the designation b 
positively inaccuraie and absurd, since that great colony 
extends to the extreme north of the island-contlnem, and 
dienjfore It is in point of fact no more correct to call it 
South Australia th^ it would be to calHt North Australia; 
while a great portion of the adjoining colony of Victoria. 
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actuaJl)' lies considenibTy to the south of the most southern 
part of that tnisnamctl South Auairaiia! But independently 
of this jieographit^ anonudy, these names are at the best 
but poor and colourless as dUes for great poll deal divisions 
of terrttaty. 11 is precisely as if I taly had no more e?tprcS’ 
sive name than that of South Eunope, and France possessed 
no more distinctive dtie than that of Western Europe. 

But of all the infelidtoua designailoiis of the group the 
worst Is that of Nmv Ilealand. What a name far that 
great country to go down into the future with! When, 
at no remote time, the splendid islands whidt nour' bear 
that poor and unsuitable designation shall be occupied by 
a groat population of British blood, and shall form a great 
and powerful portion, or offshoot, of the British Empire, 
how incongruous would their present name appear I Why 
New Zealand I Why should the land for ever bear the 
memory of its Dutch discovery ? What ts Old Zealand ? 
An obscure comer of an obscure foreign country in Europe. 
If it be thought desirable to retain the word Zealand—and 
its etymology is not inappropriate, the octsm-land—call the 
group Zealandia ; call h Croat Zealand ; call It anything 
but New Zealand. There is much to be said in favour 
of tbe classic forms ending in “^a," which lend themselves 
with a pecuEtar grace to the nomenclature of countries 
Already we have Taismania, Victoria, Australia itself, to 
say nothing of Americat Austria, and many more ; so 
Zcalandia might do. But, better still, these islands are 
nearly antipodal to Great Britain ; they are almost iden¬ 
tical W'ltb Britain In tlielr area; their dlimitu is a British 
dimate glorified: every product nf Britain there finurishes 
exuberantly; they are obviously destined to be occupied by 
a people of essentially British race and type. Why, not, 
then, cal! the group New Britain, or even South Britain ? ft 
is true that by a strange blunder, or, a.s it were, by the irony 
of duince, the name New Britain is already appropriated, 
and most inappropriatuty so, by an Insignificant spot in the 
Pacific; but surdy it would not be diihcult to change the 
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name of this tatter, and confer its present glorious name 
on that great and interesting group whidt b so eminently 
titled for it by position, by climate, by popukdon. and by 
the great and important future which unquestionably awaits 
it \ trhile if h be true that the present New Britain is 
likely to be included, or actually has been included, among 
the recent colonial acquisitjons of a certain foreign Power, 
surely this should constitute an additional and reasem 

for securing for New Zealand that cherished name, or 
perhaps even the fuller form of New Great Britain.* 

So iof^ as diese splendid jewels adorn the British crown, 
surely the style and title of the Sovereign ought to mention 
iJicm cxpresdy among the regions ruled by England, 
There seenls a sort of impertinence in our omissloii of 
those vast territories from all notice in the designation of 
the empire, while their explicit indusimi therein might 
possibly contribute in no inconsiderable degree to the 
growth of that sentiment of unity which Professor Seeley 
has so emphaiiolly enjoined upon ns; and seeing tliat 
India has, and mosL properly, been included by name in 
the title of our 5overe%n, the same should undoubtedly be 
done for our still greater possessions in America and 
Australasia, to say nothing of Africa. 

As to the flag, surely it ought to he superfluous to urge 
that the Inumcr of all parts of the empire should be die 
brave old flag of England. 

Every exertion should be made to induce our outlying 
Stales to contribute iowxirds dm defence of the common 
empire, or rathrj: to encourage and develop the cflbna 
which diey have already InlLiatcd in that direction. 
Canadian and Australian youths should not only be 
qualified to bold commissions in the imperral army and 
nav)’. but a ceriahi number of uppointmeuts should be 
expressly reserved for their acceptance, and every reason- 

* These sufgHtioiu on c^lonjal nomfindiLture me for tbe most poit 
reproduced fram • letirr whieb &pp«aml not bug in iJw Lotuinn 
ZtMta ^DL ihe peo of the .pieseal wiii^. 
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abl& efifoTt should be made to cncour^|e them to eater 
these services, and to facilitate their doing so. 

it might also be at once graceful and easy to devise 
some complimentaiy acknowlet^ment of the military 
ardour of Australia on a late occasion, by the formation 
of a force in tlmt country, to be permanently incorporated 
in the armies of the empire, under some such commemora¬ 
tive title as the “ Loyal Australianst" in the same manner 
as^ some years ago, the body of men which now forms the 
first battalion of the Leinster Regiment, or " Royal 
Canadians," was raised in Canada. 

Lastly, titles, orders, and decorations might probably be 
with advantage conferred much more freely than it has 
hitherto been the practice to do on eminent and meritorious 
inhabitants of our distant States. We learn from Lecky 
that shortly after the Restoration Charles the Second 
created no less than thirteen baronets among the leading 
men of the single island of Barbadoes: yet >t is question¬ 
able if in our lime we liave up to the present moment 
created more than lialf that number from among the 
inhabitants of all our colonies put together. Surely some 
increased liberality in this respect miglit wisely be adopted; 
white vrilh a view to fostering the sentiment of community 
of empire, all such honorary distinctions should be cssot- 
tially British or imperial in their chanicicr, since no policy 
could well be worse than that of instituting separate and 
local decorations, orders, badges, or flags, for use in our 
trans-oceanic States, unless our aim be, as indeed it too 
often seems to have been, to pave the way for separation. 

Austere philosophers, contemplating'all things human 
and divine by the sicemn lumtn of pure reason, may flout 
ail these things as mllcst but trifles role mankind; and it 
is po«ssible to be too wise. A coronet has attractions dven 
for the poet and the sage, and a rUibon b dear to the 
warrior. 

The ^ve are but a few* considerations of some of tite 
things, in themselves trivial in appearance but likely to 
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be potent to operation, all of them just, and all of them 
easy and inexpenstve, which might be thought of as aids 
to imperial consolidation. If notliing else, they would be 
proofs that desire that grand consunucattoi); and the 
mere desire might form a step towards its attainment* 
For heaven's sake let us do something; let us remember 
two things? first, that by our folly in the past we have 
already lost one vast colonial empire; and secondly, that if, 
by fresh folly or culpable apathy; now or in the future, we 
lose that which still remains to us, this planet docs not 
alTord the means of replacing it, and wc should lament its 
loss \'ainty and loo late. 

Mo aspinutons for the consolidation of our imijerial 
power, no speculations on this great and complest subject, 
could be complete which should omit the consideration cd* 
India. The difficulties whicli beset the problem are in 
this quarter undoubtedly far greater than they are with 
refeieoce to our colonics; nevertheless, to overlook India 
in our visions of imperta) consoUdaiion is impossible, 
Without her colonies England might doubtless esist after 
a fashion: shorn of her magnificent empire in die East, her 
glory would be virtually extinguished. 

It would seem that comparatively few Englishmen 
realize the extent to which our position os a power in the 
world is Ixmnd up in die po^ession of that vast and 
brillunt dependency ; fewer still seem capable of imagining 
what the retention of it may raise us to in the future if 
only we act wdl our part For one thing, and without 
adverting here to countless other advantages direct and 
indirect too obvious to require specification, India is un- 
questionably capable of lifting us into the position almost 
of a first-classi military Power; and she will assuredly do 
so ere long if we administer her afiairs with ordinar)’ 
wisdom and generosity. 

That great region, with its numerous hardy and warlike 
races, ailords us a practically iuexhausuble recruiting fitdd, 
whence we can at pleasure draw soldiers of varied n ^T ion* 
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olity and of proved bravery, ulio, ad<^oatc1y officered and 
properly arnied, art: t^pable of encountering^ any enemy, 
as indeed diey have already, and often witb at te«ist 
tempofar)' success cncounicrcd otir own battalions, before 
we efTected their snbjugation, and when they had not, as 
BOW they have, the trentendous advantage of being led by 
Britisli officers, armed with British riJlcs, trained by British 
discipline, and flanked by British troops. 

For the benefit of inaccnjnite or forgeifu] observers of 
history, as welt as m order to confront any possible 
scepticism as to the metde of our Indian soldiery, it may 
be cooven lent here to cite one or two authentic examples 
of it, culled from comparauvely recent records. At 
Feroreshah and Sobraon and Chillianwalla, battles, tw'o of 
them at least, more sai^lnary than any which occurred In 
the Crimean War, the Sikhs, untrained, unarmed, unled by 
us, and not greatly more numerous than ourselves, very 
nearly defeated us; nay, at Chilliann-alla tliey did virtually 
defeat us, fur after inflicting upon us an appalling sbugliter, 
and capturing some of our guns and standards, they occu¬ 
pied in die night the position on which we had fotight 
during the et^agcmenl, and fired a royal salute in honour 
of tltcir success, while in that desperate battle the Khaisa 
horse in their tempestuous onset temporarily overthrew 
some of our most renowned Ei^lbh squadrons. 

So in the great Mutiny in 18^7-5$, and in the [WO- 
longed and arduous operations which succeeded it, the 
fuvoltcd Sepoys^ tliough dcmoralued by military crime, 
bereft of British officers, and desLitutc of Icadera worthy 
of the name, kept the field against us for the lM;tter pan of 
two years, and on many occasions offered ,1 desperate 
resistance to tiie flower of the English army. If yiesc 
troops, labouring under all these disadvantages, could offer 
such resistance to ourselves, why should any person for a 
moment doubt their capacity td confront Cossacks or 
Hussions, or any other foe, when disciplined and armed 
and fed by us, and cheered by the aiumaUDg knowledge 
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that they are fighting by the side of oitr own bat¬ 
talions ? 

Then ag^Oi as Professor Seeley has so well reminded 
us, the Mutiny itself was not suppressed by us alone, but 
by us largely aided by faithful native troops. In our high 
and mighty Olympian way we always talk and wntc of 
that terrific insurTection as having been quelled by us, 
that is to say by the unaided prow'ess of the few British 
soldiers who were then in India * and yet, In point of fact, 
there was scarcely an action of any Importance fought in 
that proinicted and stubborn contest in which our forces 
were not laigely, if not mainly, composed of natives, and 
ill which we could possibly have succeeded without tliat 
support. 

At the siege of Delhi, of the gallant men who for 
three months besieged and ultimately stormed the place, 
it is believed that considerably more tlian half were natives. 
Native soldiers occupied some of the foremost posts of 
danger and of honour in the arduous and ihemorabTc siege ; 
as witness the Goorhhas at the deadly posiLion known as 
Hindoo Rao*s House, which thej” are said to have insisted 
on maintaining to the last, scorning all relief, and amid the 
battered ruins of which at the close of the operatioas but 
a gallant remnant of them were found surviving. WTiat 
soldier for a moment supposes that the place could have 
been taken without the loyal co-operation of tliose brave 
native soldiers, Sikhs, Punjaubees, Goorkhas, and I’achans ? 
Even at Lucknow we were assisted by a brave and faithful 
remnant of the Sepoys, who, undeterred by the threats, 
and unmoved by the taunts, of their guilty comrades within 
hearing In the hostile position, stood staunchly by us 
throighout the dreadful defence, and held the " BailHe 
Guard " irt the teeth of countless assaults, under their leader, 
the gallant AltkerL 

tn the earlier days of the great struggle the "Guide 
Corps”—now mMt Fitly honoured by Utc proud title of 
“the Queen’s Own"—under its ilaa Hing leader, Major, now 
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Sir }-[cnr)', Daly, marched from Murdan in the far North- 
West six hours after receipt of the order to move, and 
next morniiig was at Attock, thirty miles away. It reached 
Delhi, frve hundred and eighty mites from Murdan, or fifty 
days of ordinary marching* In tweiity-onc daily marches— 
thus accomplishing over twenty-seven miles a day every day 
for three weeks In the hottest season of the year, On the 
day of its arrival at Delhi, Having that very muntiog 
marched thirty miles, it at once went into action, and 
engaged the enemy hand to band, every one of its British 
officers being on that occasion wounded, and Lieutenant 
Quintin Battyc killed, cheerfully exclaiming with his dying 
lips, ** Dulcc et decorum est pro patria mori,” * Out of its 
six hundred men, the corps liad three hundred and fifty 
killed and wounded In the siege, of whom a hundred and 
twenty were killed. More than once during the invest¬ 
ment ftvry British officer of the re^ment was laid up 
wounded, and an entirely new set Itad to be for the time 
appointecL Well might Sir John LawTcoce express the joy 
he felt when, after the lennination of the siege, he once 
more saw the gallant rugged faces " of die remnant of his 
much’loved “ G uides" 

During the same memorable war the 4th Punjaub 
Infantry especiatly covered itself with glory. Marching with 
extraordinary celerity over a thousand miles from its 
distant quarter on the frontier to Delhi, it shared in dm 
assault of that piace, also in the relief and capture of 
Lucknow, and in eleven separate engagements, besides 
numerous severe skirmishes. In ApHl, ($5^* after nine 
months* continuous fighting, and when reduced to one 
hundred and fifty-five men of all ranks, it took a promi¬ 
nent part in the little of Ro^'ah, there losing fifty-one of 
that poor remnanL In May, 1S5S, it returned to the 
Punjaub with only tw'O British officers, five native officers, 
and seventy-nine non-commissioned officers and men, 
having lost in about ten months thirteen tnit of fifteen 

* liieril £ict> 
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British officers, and over three huodred and seventy native 
officers, non-commissioned oflicefs, and men.* 

So much Tor the exploits of some of our Indian troops 
during the great days of the Mutiny. As to mare recent 
operations, the Gordon and the Sea forth Highlanders can tell 
how their native comrades behaved by their side in Afghan¬ 
istan t while still fresher fields, and delds stiU nearer home, 
have illustrated anew the mettle of our Eastern soldiers. 

Such, then. Is the material, diversified in race and 
creed, but alike conspicuous for soldierly qualities, which 
England can at will command, in numbers practidlly 
unlimited, to swell her all too siemlcr ranks. If she w^ill 
rule them firmly, trent them justly, andtAist them fearlessly, 
these warlike races will not disappoint her. Bur, does 
England so trust them ? There is too much reason to fear 
that she is not quite sure about it, and that the great 
Mutiny has unhappily left behind it, as its by no means 
least noxious result, a certain damnosa h^rviOim of distrust, 
some lingeriag dregs of doubt as lo the fidelity of our 
Indian troops. If this be indeed so, it is profoundly to be 
regretted, and the sooner we get rid of that accursed 
bequest of 1857, die better it wtH be for us. 

That mysterious paroxysm of insanity—for it was 
nothing less—which suddenly seized on the ignorant and 
petted ** Pandyf of a generation ago, is little likdy to be 
reprotiuced in his more intelligent and more highly dis-, 
cipITned successors of to-day • while there is absolutely no 
possibility of a recurrence of the varied and peculiar con¬ 
junction of circumstances which Its! to aud fed that fatal 

' These facts irganitng the Guttle Coqa and lti« 4th Peejaub 
Iflfantiy ate taken froni sn tiffirtal R«p^ by the IJeutettsat^Gotemdr of 
the Punjaub. 

^ ® pciiwip* BOW pretty jCReialljr kitcfum, tres tbe ichd spptj^, 

half b joke, half la bale, Ip ihe vbolc cUss of nt^alled Sepoys of the ble 
Ucni.'al Army in 1857. bdrif taken frara .Mongul Pandr, the name of 
the Sepoy who filed the But hsttilB shot in tha t utihai^jr luovctnetit. The 
*wd tttclf ui the Gtie of a nuxBereus dfl« of Bnhtaini^ and it bequeaity 
^cuoed in the baniei tjf Sfipoji tlrewn ftota Ihiil ctute, who^ os fa wnli 
kBowi^ fanned a fatal prepondenijm in ihnl a r u ijf. 
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delusion, and which aIon& rendered possible that rormid* 
able combination which iistdf in the end proved so 
destructive, not to us, but to the misguided promoters of 
the revolt. No puppet emperor now sits in Delhi on 
a shadowy Mogul throne to ddude the (OUigiiw,tions of 
the ignorant, and to form a rallying centre of insiureciion. 
No discontented aspirants for power now hatch rebellion 
in the land. No pampered Pretorians of a single and 
dominating caste now practically monopoliise the arms of 
England in India. No numerous and formidable native 
artillery now hold our cannon. No aJei^er band of Euro* 
pcam soldiers scattered over vast and roadless tracts now 
guard our iniercsts in the great peninsula. The British 
Empire is now conseJidated throughout the length and 
breadth of the country'. Its most distant points arc now 
knit together by a great and growing network of railways. 
Our native forces are composed of %'aried elements whichf 
while they vie with each other in cmirage and devotion under 
British leadtug, yet happily countcxbgJance each other in 
creed and seatiment, and are incapable of hostile combina¬ 
tion. Our position is secured by a fonnidable European 
fQCO& Our artUIery, without which powerful arm no hostile 
movement against ourselves could for a sii^le mo'mcnt be 
dreamt of, is, with trivial exceptions, in the bands of our 
countrymen i while the dark and dangerous clouds of 
ignorance and superstition are fast melting away before the 
manifold civilizing influences of British rule. Let us, then, 
as well as we may, lay aside all groundless distrust, un¬ 
worthy of ourselves, unjust towards its objects, and disastrous 
in its ei&cts, "and let us address ourselves with manly 
conBdence to the task of promoting ilic cfliaency of our 
Indian troops and extending their utility, by judicious 
organization, by arming thern properly, and ahove all by 
ofticering them adequately. 

It hns always been an enigma to plain men on what 
principle European ttoops, whofti we consider superior to 
native ones, should be led in battle by twice as many Euro 
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pean oMcm as are allotted to the lattier. I n war, ofFicers 
must be either useful or not useful, 'valuable or the reverse \ 
if they are useful, why are they dented in sufhtieni numbers 
to the troops who are supposed to need them most; if they 
are of no \'alue, or of little value, svhy are they supplied so 
freely to our European troops? In point of fact, while we 
assert that Indian troops, Ithe others, r^uire numerous 
leaders in war, we give them hardly any leaders, at least of 
the European class; and then with strange inconsistency 
we wonder tf perhaps once in a way a native battalion, 
suddenly swept off its legs by a sui^ng baggage train tn 
the wild confusion of an Arab “ rush,’* bereft of its few 
European officers, and hopelessly entangled in a stampede 
of panic-stiicken animals, is thrown into temporary con* 
fusion. But surely this is most unjust If such a rash 
experiment were tried with any troops, the result would be 
inevitably the same. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to observe 
that our war correspondents and other writers on military 
tvents are at times somewhat too prone to blurt out 
reckless assertions afTcccIng the proceedings and character 
of native troops, whenever the coniingenctes of battle may 
produce, howev^er excusably, anything resembling temporary 
disorder or even positive disaster. The best of troops may 
at times, and from no fault of their owm. be thrown into 
temporary confusion, or may actually succumb to over* 
whelming superiority of numbers, or other tT5‘ing circum¬ 
stances. The history of the British army itself abounds 
with example of this truth ; and et^en in our 1 ndian wars 
our European soldtei^ have on many occasions expcriencetl 
this misfortune at the hands of native foes. If any person, 
should happen to doubt the accunicy of this statement, the 
present writer will be happy to supply at least a dozen 
examples of the fact, culled from comparatively recent 
history, and in which the circumstance was not palliated by 
any particular disparity, m die respective numbers of the 
combatants. But when such things occur to the Dritisb 
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soldier, the frtcte are always, and perhaps very properly, 
conveniently cloaked, or decently wrapped up in 
delicate eapheraism. to spare our national susceptibiliUes 
and shield the honour of our amis; If. however, any 
unfortunate native regiment happens, no matter how un¬ 
avoidably or excusably, to experience a check, we straighl- 
way indulge in the most charming frankness, and openly 
proclsiiin to the world that it ran away. This, too, is 
neither charitable nor politic. It is indeed to be feared that 
there is a growing, tendency, when disaster overtake a 
force composed partly of Europeans and partly of Ind^n 
troops, to cast the blame of such disaster on the native 
portion of the force engaged- We extolled the u^vailing 
bravery of the 66 th at MaiwanJ, and rightly so; but it was not 
right to try to throw the blame of that disaster on the Bombay 
native troops who fought along with them, who behaved 
just as well as the 66th, and some of whom—we refer to 
the I SI Bombay Grenadiers—were more exposed than were 
their British comrades to the terrible and prolonged 
cannonade of the Afghans, and lost more men on the 
position than any other portion of the force. 

We ought always to remember that these tilings arc 
read and dismissed not only in England and in India, but 
nbo on the continent of Europe, where Jealous and un¬ 
friendly eyes are ever on the watch to .spy out chinks in 
our armour. We ought to remember that with a great 
Indian Empire, mainly protected by a large force of Indian 
troops, the security of that empire must ever depend, to no 
inconsiderable extent, not only on the efficiency of those 
troops, but also on the estimation for efficiency in which 
they are held by the world at large; but if some among 
oursedves thoughtlessly decry tbcin, how can we expect our 
enemies to esteem them ? We ought to bear in mind tlwt 
we tnav at no distant day have to defend that empire 
ngnm«;c possible Enropeati encroachment, and that its 
defence must be effected laigdy by Indian troops. We 
ought furUier to rdlect that these troops may possibly 
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come lo be empbyed more rreqiietitly than they have yei 
been in wars nearer home: but If wntere and lalkere of our 
own nation are so thoughtless as to cry down Uidr creditj 
how can we expect our foes to fear them ? The Ikr-seeing 
unagtnation of Lord Beaconsheld discerned the potential 
importance of our Indian troops as a posible factor in 
Curopean politics, and he sigoihcd the Bcntiment to 
Europe by the summons of se\-en thousand of these troops 
to Malta at 3 critical juncture in lEasteni afiMts. This 
measure was intended as a hint to the worid tliatweliad 
at command other military resources besides onr slender 
English army; that we could also at need summon to our 

side the warlike and prctctically innumcrabfe rares of the 
East— 

•* Eoasque aewa pigri Metanonis aiiM • 

but the significance oi such a hint would be entirety 
frustrated if thoughdess writers and irresponsible chat- 
terers among ourselves deliberately make liehl of the 
efficiency of dtose tr^p^ And it U therefore obviously 
our interest to maintain by every means in our power, not 
only the efficiency hut also the reputation for efficiency of 
Bn element already so important in our military otgani^- 
tion.and in all probability destined to exercise an increasing 
infiuence in the politics of the world. 

Then again, and to the same end, our young officers or 
British regiments must discontinue iJieir assumed scorn for 
nabve soldiery and try to enjoy life without calling them, 
wtb a splendid inaccunicj' *' confounded niggefsi,” and the 
t e a practice at once vulgar, ignorant, and mischievoita, 
its vulgarity ought to be setf^ldent; it is fgnonmt and 
^ccurate inasmuch as these men have ab^lutely nothing 
m cemtnon with the negro, but belong to the samp, great 
Aryan stock as ourselves; and it is simply absurd to 
apply sudi terms tp soldiets riding whom recent 
0 servers of uitqnestioniiUe competency to judgiv and 

* k 489. 
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^tinJy frt^ rroiii local bias, have put oa record expressions 
ot enthusiastic admiration. The special correspondent of 
a leading London journal* who witnessed the grent military 
di^lay at Delhi three yeins ago, thus wrote of some of the 
Indian troops there assinnbled: rhen came the infantry; 
the Highlanders marching splendidly through mud ankle* 
deep, and loudly clicered as they passed ^ the little Goor- 
kbas, all muscle and sinew, and alino.st as broad as titey 
were long; last the Sikhs, looking each man 4 
and a so/ditrf swinging past with firm elastic iread*" 
Again; The next regiment is a Sikh one ; and the sons 
of the Khalsa* ferhaps iht hmds&mesi rmf in iht \mrld, 
march in as if they never knew what it was to be tired. 
They arc soldiers bred and born; and one cannot but 
admit that no other Presidency can show such splendid 
material as these Sikh and Punjaub regiments arc composed 
of.” And before leaving tlie subject of that imposing as¬ 
semblage of troops, we may observe that it is an open 
secret that the foreign ofiicere who witnessed It were 
simply amared at the magnificent appearance of our Indian 
bat^Ions; while they pronounced the native cat'ulry to be 
almost the type of what tltat arm should be, 

Thb part of the subject may fitly be closed with the 
recent testimony of Sir Charles Dilke; who, far from bdng 
a partial obsen'cr of these troops, had not long previously 
published opinions, r^arding them of a Somewhat despon¬ 
dent if not distinctly pessimisuc character. This keen 
and competent critic has lately returned from a prolonged 
visit to India, during which he would seem to liave 
examined our military position on the new North-West 
Frontier with searching attention: and an article from his 
pen in the Fonnightty Re*Mevi for April abounds in the 
warmest caimtnendations of tbxBC of our native troops who 
undnr hfe observation. From these ive shall select 
but one, where, alluaing to tlvu raounted troops whldi^ he 
saw assembled at one of the points visited by him, he writes 
as follows; 
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The cavalry conaistctj cf four magnineent n;[uDeD$s, the gw % 
Dragoon Cswrds, ihe tst and titb Jki^ CawTty, and (he i$th Boimi 
Latere. lTi« hit r^Jment ts, bq-ood alj ijuestion, the fincw-IoolnDJ? 
^rrnmi of caval^' that 1 have ever seen; «ui be^dca cor Ifouacbotd 
S ibe AusuLw cawOiy.Mc! the Pns»ian and KussUn Onorda 

, lAticeis wear loj^ fiiU coou of a ^Icndid deep ted not 

which g«> wonderfuUy wdi with their ttwhons of atrons blue. 
Their bneea iia^e red and white penmms, and the drew » completed of 
ti. black boata, ' I thought thetn more cfTective 

than thA S«oad £io]ntc^ and of more nObie aspect 

, , ^ Riisait The bext^ of oati ve officer^ consisted 

exdusiTeljr of nwa of magnifieeat pltpdque and perfect fcattirea" 

* 

In die face of such testimony as this—if. indeed, such 
were needed—it is, we repeat, simply absurd in a pared of 
raw jfOtmg gentlemen not long emancipated from school 
to ^ume a contemptuous bearing towards those troops, or 
to indulge in opprobrious language regarding them. But 
unfortunately it is not only absurd, it is also mischievous in 
a high fkgree. ittasmodi as the loose chatter of the mess^ 
room and the bungalow is but loo well understood by the 
native followers of British regiments in India * and we may 
be very sure that it is retailed without abatement in the 
bazars, and in the “ Lines ” ol the native troops, and it 
c^ot tend to develop afTection or bj-alty in the breasts of 
those who are the objects of it h would be well if all 
-English officers would remember that all who fight for 
England and beneath the British flag are British soldiers; 
Md if iliey are not all our countrymen, all the more credit 
« due to them for being on our side, and all tlie more n<^ 
there ,5 to avoid conduct calculated to alienate their good- 

ri, . ^ ^ regretted that this mischievous 

follyis not always confined to the younger Engll^ officers; 
too often IS ,t indulged in even by those who are older and 
o^t to know better; but it is always confined to those 
who have not served in the fidd along with Indian troops ; 
^ mil ^ so thM i^^hen a man 15 heard ninning down ihese 
^ It may ^ very safely assumed that he is a carpet 

w o have served in war side by side with 
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Indian troops arc ever ready to ^nowledlge their sterling 
qudides j ajad it is to be ohser\'ed that the more experience 
an officer has of these men In the stem realities of war, the 
higher his opinion of them InvaHably grows. It is not In 
the mouths of men like Sir Fredenck Rob<^ duu. we hear 
these silly speeches^ 

Seeing that seeming trifles are often really important, 
and that there is frequently much in names, it would bc 
very desirable to abolbh altcgetber the term “ Natitre 
Infantry,*' There is In it something uncouth and depre¬ 
ciatory, something suggestive of barbarism and savagery^ 
something which smacks of Infcrioncy ; and it is, moreover, 
absolutely unnecessary. 'Fhe term Bengal, Madras, or 
Bombay Infantry Is amply sufficient for purposes of dis- 
dnetioo • It has a better sound, it is shorter, and k would 
get rid of an unnecessary pleonasm. Many years ago the 
adjective ** native '* disappeared from the titles of the Indian 
cavalry regiments^ which are now* known both offfcIaJly 
and conventionally simply as Bengal, Madras, or Bombay 
Cavalry, without any resultant confusion of ideas, and with 
a disdnet gain In dignity and euphonbusness. It Is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine how or why the ugly adjeedve was retained 
for die infaniry when it was abolished for the cavalry*; and 
now the sooner It is entirdy discarded the better. We do 
not talk of German or French native infantry, or even of 
West Indian native infantiy', and it is equally unnecessary 
to talk of Bengal native infantr)*. For analogous reasons 
all such antiquated and semi-barbarous terms as 
" Hatniilarl' “ibspirr/' and such like—terms, moreover, 
which convey no meaning to the general English midcr, 
and which it requires an expert to understand—should be 
abolished, and the corresponding English names of “ cor¬ 
poral," '* serg^nq" “ trooper," &c., should be used to denote ■ 
these and other regimental grades of our native army. 
The Indian forma were all very well in the days of Clive 
and Coote, when our power in India was In swaddling 
clothes^ when our whole portion was professedly founded 
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on native authority, and whcn» conse(|u£niJy, everyihixig 
AngtcHIndian boro an essenttaity Asiatic type. In the 
early daj^s of our power, and even in comparatively recent 
Limeii> it w'as perhaps cxcn^hle m us to use a sort of piebald 
jargon in our nomenclature of Indian things; but the day 
for all that is now past; we no longer call our Indian 
Supreme Court the Suddur Adat^'lnip and it is now 
time to lay aside all Indian terminolcgy in describing die 
various grades of our I ndian army. 

In the beStou^ of honorary distinctions of evcfy kind 
on the Indian troops every elFort should be made to foster 
the sentiment of loyalty to England; and, as has already 
been observed with reference to the colonies, all such 
distinctions should be essentially British or Imperial in 
charactm', since no systeni could be more mischievous than 
that of instituting separate and local distinciions and 
decorations, unless uideed w'c desire to foster divergent 
ideas and separate standards of ambition among our Indian 
forces. The V'^ictoria Cross ougiu to be open to every man 
who wears the Bridah uniform, and every possible ex¬ 
pedient should be adopted to produce in the minds of our 
Indian soldiers the sentiment of community of empire, and 
of identity of aims and interests with Uidr British comrades. 
For the same reason the long-^iabiislted and Jiighly 
coveted '■ Onler of British India/' with its accompanying 
pecuniary advantages, which has hitherto been untvisdy 
restricted to Indian soldiers, should be thrown open for the 
future to British, soldiers as wet), in the same manner as the 
Star of India is confertud alike on natives and Hurapeans; 
and we may be very sure that the native soldier would 
esteem that distinction all the more Highly when he saw 
that It was c^Lgerly desired und proudly worn by his BritTsh 
comrade; while the bestowal of it alike on both branches 

of ilie service would act as a fresh link of union between 
them. 

The occasional bestowal on distinguished Indian 
regimiints of the privily of bearing the name of tlie 
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So^'ereign, w Umt of iiome member of tlie royal famify, a 
praciicc which Itas lately been adopted, la a most statesman¬ 
like and happy idea, and it is known to have tiad the best 
possible eHect. Similurly it was a wise and graceful tiling 
to constitute certain members of the royal house honorary 
colonels of certain distinguished native corps. All these 
things are ioteliigent departures in a new and wholesome 
direction, and tliey ^not fait to produce salutary results. 
Such cheap but potent Incentives to loyalty and good 
conduct should never be overlooked | and every measure, 
however trivial In appearance, which may tend to habituate 
the natives to the sentiment of union with Engbnd, and to 
induce them to regard the Briti^ throne as the fountain 
alike of honour and reward, is unqucstlonabty calcuhited to 
produce the most valuable and substantial firuits. 

Another b expensive compliment could easily be paid to 
the Indian army, while at the same time we should th^ehy 
put it duly in cnddcnce before the nations, and that Is by 
publishing Its details, if only in a condensed form, in the im¬ 
perial Army List. We are assuredly the only people in the 
world who would deliberately omit from the caialpgue of its 
military forces all mention of a numerous army whicli con¬ 
stitutes nearly one-half of the entire land forces of the 
empire. It mailers not that that army is malatalncd mainly 
and specially for use in India—India Is a part of the 
empire, a vast part of ii, and forms, or ought to form, a 
great part of its svarlike strength; and if we wish the 
matter to be so regarded by the world, we ought to c?chibit 
its military resources in the list of the armaments of tlie 
British Crown. It la surprimug that this slioutd so )ong 
have been omitted, and tlie sooner the omission is rectified 
the better. It might perimps be inconvenient to publish 
such particulars, at least tn any fulness of detail, In* the 
small monthly Army List, which is already semewhaE too 
bulky for convenknee! but they ought assuredly to be 
comprised in the latgc annual Army Llsi« which could most 
easily alTord space for die purpose, 
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Whilst on the subject of what may be called important 
trifies> it may be u-dl to dte aaother illustration of the 
torpor of our national Imagination and our iinimpenal habit 
of viewing things, which-is to be found in the fact that on 
the various occasions when the hghitng forces of the empire 
are alluded to, as, for example, when die toast of the Army 
and Navy is proposed, no son of allusion is ever made to 
those great and important Indian forces than which assuredly 
no branch of Britain's various services has more freely bled, 
on her behalf; white tt might well have been supiujsed 
that if Ibe soldiers of our own nation are entitled to credit 
for bravery and fidelity in our service, a fortiori, would 
credit and gratitude be due to our Indian soldiers for the 
exhibition of those qualities? Yet on such occasions he 
who ijroposcs the sentiment, as well as he who acknowledges 
it, seems ever carefully to shun that part of the subject, and 
keep it out of sight as if tt were a thing to be ashamed of. 
But all this is bad and mistaken. 11 the sailors and soldiers 
of England appreciate such kindly notices, as undoubtedly 
they do. are wc to suppose that our Indian soldiers, and 
their officers, would not equally appreciate tlicm, and that 
they do not, at all events the officers, deeply feel their 
habitual omission from them. Considering the magnitude 
and splendour of our Indian Empire, so nobly won and so 
well defended by these men in conjunction with llie other 
branches of the sertdee; considering also the fact that our 
Indian forces have begun to participate in Western wais, 
and are likely to do so Ui the future on an increasing scale, 
it seems certainly most ungracious habitually to omit all 
allusion to them in our complimentary references to the 
forces of the empire. It is, however, more than ungracious t 
it is eminently impolitic, being a ddi berate neglect to use 
one of the many minute but potent Icvero which are within 
our teach for securing the loyalty of an importtnt service, 
and for establidiing the sentiment of union betw'een 
England and India. 

It might have been expected that recent events in 
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Egypt woultl have led to some slight departure from this 
habitual silence as to India—but noj even when, in a 
memorable utterance, pronounced soon after his return 
from that country, our pretnio' General enumerated and 
specified the various branches of the services which had 
co-operated under him on that theatre, he omitted all 
reference to the.Indian troops, who, as admitted tn his own 
despatches, had there served so well He carefully men¬ 
tioned every other conceivable element of bis forces, and 
dwelt emphatically on the Australian Contingent ; but he 
had never a word for the Condogent of India. Now the 
Australian Contingent was truly a gjr^t and moving historical 
fact, ^nd one pregnant with political significance but was it 
tiotalso a striking historical phenomenon, and one fraught with 
potential significance of the deepest momeni, that Sikhs and 
Hindoos and Mahomedans—those '* TiyXfjfXftT^ imiavpe *'' — 
drawn from the distant East, and from races but lately 
ranged in deadly strife against us, were by our side on those 
Egyptian sands, fighting bravdy for onr cause? Philoso¬ 
phically viewed, this was surely a far greater marvel than 
that our kinsmen should come from Australia to help us; 
and whatever Lord Wolseley may have thought of the 
matter, we may be very sure that coniinental observers 
were profoundly impressed by it, and that the historian In 
the future wfilt dvvell on tc with wonder. 

it is the opinion of many sound thinkers lltat small 
parties of Indian troops should occasionally be brought to 
England, there to see and to be seen— 

SpecumtD veniaat—vesiam ^Kct^Qtar at ipsL* 

An Indian team might shoot at Wimbledon, or its successor, 
Indian horsemen, themselves our instructors In polo, tent- 
pegging, and other warlike sports, might exhibit their feats 
in our military tournaments. An Indian military band 
should undoubtedly have attended the Indian Exhibition,* 

• ITk present wrher neitored to iWa co«t»e M dw time to th* 

proper aodiariiicsi but in reply be nat cauRcmaty inlonaed thoi the 
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and m a word every convenient occaston should be seized 
to let these men see our power and resourcesy as welt, 
perhaps, as to show to the foreigners who visit London 
these significant symbolical tj'pes of our wortd-wlde empire. 
It has even been suggested — and the Idea n'ould have long 
ance occurred to a more Imaginative people — that a small 
representative body of Indian horse and foot should at all 
times be attached to the bodyguard of the Sovereign, and 
be permanently in evidence in the capita!. Such an 
element, selected for stature, appearance, bravery, and good 
conduct, would be an imposing and picturesque addition to 
the pageantry of the Court and the mettopolis. I c would 
provide an honourable reward for mentoriouB Indian 
soldiers, and a powerful incentive to good conduct in our 
native forces. It should be constantly hut gradually 
changed by the Oj^cration of periodical relief, not of the 
entire body, but of individual member^ of It. It would 
thus prove an educational engine of incnlculable value, con- 
tInuaJl3' sending bach to India men who had beheld the 
resources of this country, and each one of whom would 
form a sort of centre whence true notions on dial subject 
would radiate among the people of India with the most 
wholesome political results. The great IVIutiny, lilce many 
another Indian war, had Its roots in Ignorance ; if the 
SeiKjys had known our power, they would not have 
mutinied. Finally, the incasure in question would provide 
in the metropolis a perpetual sign and symbol of our 
empire In the East. 

In conclusion of this part of the subject It should be 
observed that if there be any law which prohibits the 
employment of Indian tmopa out of India, the sooner such 
a law is abrogated the better. It can be no law of nature, 
fixed and immutable; and the power which made It can 
unmake it Here again we are assuredly the only people 

sTiiLJjIcfuiuliwerfiiiauaMBttodelfiiy tliceipense<rf«^ V<t 
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In the worlJ who would ilcUberalelj^ tic up aatl place beyond 
its reach a powerful ittsirumcnt of warfare. Rather oi^ht 
we definitely to calculate on ll)at practically unlimheci source 
of strung til, for employment wherever U may be required, 
and u herever it i» willing lo be employed; and we have 
seen that that is practically everywhere. Properly nrianagetl, 
India ought to be^ and may be. a second right arm to 
England; and, as before said, she is capable ol raising us 
to a high position as a military' Power t but if that is . to be 
so, there must be no mawkish prudery and self-imposed 
abstinence on emr part as to using her militar)* res^nirces, 
Wc do not hear that Russia has forbidden hersdf to make 
use of her Cossacks, or iliat France has passed a law to 
pi-event her from .et^oytng tbe» services of her Spohts or 
Turcos; why then should we deny ourselves the full benefit 
of our excellent Indian military material ? Nay, the more 
we disperse it, and the more we employ Its members on 
scenes remote from their homes, the more likely are they to 
prove faithful and efficient; and in thb matter we ought to 
follow the astittc example of Hannibal, who habitually 
employed his levies on foreign and distant theatres of war, 
“ Ui Afri in Hispania. in Africt H tspani, melior procul ab 
dome futurus uterque miles, velut mutuis piguoribus 
obligati, stipendia iaccrenL" * 

The questions touchiug the troops maintained by the 
various Indian feudaloiy Princes lie somewhat outahk the 
scope of these rellections, Tht^ qinsstions arc complex 
and important, and will have to come op one day for 
solution. Recent inquiries have resulted in esiimaiing 
these troops at something like 300,000 men, with 4,oco 
^nrtnn of soris t and in, view of this fact we might wdl 
say of Indio, as Herodotus said of the Thracians, that if U 
were ruled by one sovertugn and animated by one ntimi it 
ought Id be mvincibitl l*be question will probably be 
whether to aim at the abolition of these forces, or at 
improving and utiliritig them; and. It is likely that in-lime 
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they wil) be reduced in number, improv^ed in efficiency, and 
utilize in aid of eur own more regular troops. It is 
assuredly a stupendous proof ol our confidence in our own 
strength, and of our reliance on the bj'alty of those Frinces, 
that we should without uneasiness permit them to mainuin 
forces so greatly outnumbering our own ; and this, too^ in 
face of the fact that iwo-thirds of our own troops are them¬ 
selves natives of the country, and compatriots of the Soldiers 
of these feitdatory''potentate5—a phenomenon this which is 
regarded by the European Powders with the greatest amaze* 
ment, as well it may be, Et is unquestionable, however, 
that during the war of the Mutiny, and perhaps still mote 
during the last Afghan war, the troops of some of the 
native States, tiolwithslandkg their imperfect organ [ration, 
rendered us important assistance, both morally and physi¬ 
cally ; and if properly organiKid, such troops might be of 
great value to us under very conceivable circumstances. 

Although perhaps the finances of India do not at 
present admit of her maintaining any separate navy of her 
own, as she once did, yet it will be a good day for the 
empire at large when she is able to keep up a naval force 
at least sufficient for the protection of her own shores and 
barboursi and thus liberate a corresponding portion of the 
imperial navy for the general service of the State; and 
there is no reason to doubt that she will one day be in a 
poaidon to do this* The navy of Great Dritarn, swelled by 
powerful contingents from her colonies and from India, 
would be once more unquestionable mistress of the seas; 
and our naval supremacy, now*, to say the least, somewhat 
doubtful, would be re-established beyond dispute. 

With a ** scientific frontier" properly fortified, and with 
our Indian army, European and native, sufficiently nutneroug 
and efficiently armed and oiganized, we may have an easy 
mind as to Russian or any other scares," always provided 
that Endia itself is with us; and that it is already with us 
the last Russo-Afghan alann very plainly proved. There 
may be some who choose to doubt the sino^rity of those 
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loj*aI professbcs which wtmt forth to hs from every part of 
India at the lime when war seemedfimmment—there are 
always sf^me people who refuse to be'comfortcd—hut eveo 
if any reasonable doubt could be enienajned as to the 
absolute sinceritj' of some of our pralessed well-wishers; if 
some persons may think that it was to some extent a 
manufaclured article, due, at least in part, to skilful manipu- 
lation on the part of astute political agents, there was one 
feature of the time which could not possibly have been dtie 
to such causes, and which thus served as a political 
barometer of assured independence of action, and absolutely 
removed from the pcsatbility of any tampering. This was 
the attitude assumed during tlje crisis by what may be 
called the radical sectiun of the vernacular press, the organs 
of “ young Bengal," and of die " educated Baboo," These 
joumais, which in peaceful times had been rev'cllirig in the 
most advanced anti-British utterances, and hlling the air 
with the stage thunder of a factitious discontent, at the 
first note of danger from the side of Kussia were forthwith 
sobered into loyalty, and jmnwl the universal strain of 
fealty to England. This at all events was a genuine and 
spontaneous phenomenon; and it proved beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of doubt that, with alt owr faults—faults which we 
must address ourselves to cure-—India 5 peoples love us 
still, or at least prefer ns to any other possible mastera. 

A Idler recently received by the present writer (rom an 
educated native of the [?unjaub, that manliest of Ittcliaii 
provinces;, d>ntaiiis many striking expressions of an in¬ 
telligent loyally. As ilistiaius the Milesian, in the 
conference of the lonians, fully recognised the benefits 
arising from the oveiahadowing power of Darius,* so our 
I’unjaub correspoodeat frankly appreciates the incsttmable 
blessings of die pax Brltannica," and freely acknowledges 
that India cannoti at least for the present, dispense with 
the salutary control and guidance of some powerful and 
onlightenerl^foreign nation ; and then he adds the^ pleasant 
■ Hesodoui^ Melpomene 137* 
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words: '* Our rultrs may have faults; but India knows wdl, 
and assuredly the Punjaub does, that there Is no other 
nation in the world which would or could govem her with 
such benevolent aims and generous intentions as the 
English do i and they who doubt the sincerity of the loy^ 
expressions lately made by the peoples of India, know very 
little of her," No. India ts not so simple as to ’wish to 
exchange the mild and l)enehdal tutelage of England, with 
all its shortcomings, for the domination of a Power whose 
foremost propagandist hesitated not with cynical Chauvinism 
to publish to the world that it was her mission “ to over¬ 
spread the plains of 1 ndla with rapine and bloodshed, and 
bring back the daj's of Tamerlane." At the same time, die 
writer of the letter just refereed to laments tliat the good 
efiects of English mlc are somccintes partially undone, and 
often seriously retarded, by the coldness and the arrog a nt 
demeanour of some individual Englishman, and chat the ad¬ 
mission of qualified IndLins to a share in the administretion of 
their country is still too grudgingly conceded Let the Eng¬ 
lish in India amend these and other faults, and strain every 
nerve to win the aHcctions of the nativesj and we may smile 
at all possible foes. If we treat India well and wisely, the 
world in arms could not disturb our rule | if we should treat 
her badly, we should lose her, and should desoTre to do so. 

It is devoutly to be ttoped tliat the advocates of impertaj 
federation may succeed io solving the great and interesting 
problem as to the possibility or otherwise of carrying out 
that griuid and fasemating conception ; but, as already ^d, 
if we cannot get fedetation, let us at least try to get some 
sort of eSfectual consol idaiion { and let Great JJritain and 
her dependencies il possible be linked together in bonds of 
amity and luiity which sliall not easily be sundered, Great 
Britain, supported by Indio, Canada, and Australasia, would 
then resemble the majestic banian tree of Hindostan, whose 
tendril^ descending to the soil, take root afresh, and rise 
around ihe p.'treni tree—so many new and massive colunms 
uprearing and sustaining its hale and vencrabie pile. 
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for tropical climates. 

W'liEN ihosc chronic perplexities—chihlrcn like acoomtpo- 
dation biHs that have matured unawares, arrive at the 
bumptious age, what to do with our sons and daughters 
becomes a burning question in our hitherto peaceful 
life. We have probably worked hard for our cliildren, 
but we now realise that it is worty, not work,- which 
kills men. Therefore the majoriti* of us are ratlier gM 
when we find some berth for a youth, or some one dis- 
interested enough to take upon himself the charge of 
another man's daughter. When having, by dint of per* 
sistence, secured an appointment abroad for a son, or 
married a daughter to some one going out to the tropics, 
and paier/afniiias opine they have done a good stroke 
of busmen And, havii^ supplied the voyagers with the 
hundred and one unnecessary articles ad\d5ed by outfitters, 
and havirg given the young couple a hles^ngr and 

pater sleep the sleep of the just, in the firm belief that, like 
true Britons, they have done their duty. Ha%'ing thus 
despatched the freight, like good Christians they place their 
trust in Providence, and hope never to be troubled any 
more—except perhaps by those minor worries, such as the 
loss of a collar buLcon, or a tight shoe, incidental to the 
barbarous dvilbatiofi iti which we exist. But unexpected 
contingencies are apt to overturn, as if in sport, the mt^t 
carefuUy-iaid plans. Sending our belongings oft to the 
^opica in a haphazard way, like most Infaiuatiojis, often 
ends in biltcnmss and disappointment. As often as not a 
great mistake is made when people are despatched to the 
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tropics without that attentive onsideratlon which every 
case individualty demands. Everybody is most certainly 
wtf/ fitted for life in a tn>plcaj clunate, and as certainly a 
great number are perfectly unfitted. This, however, seems 
to weigh but little when the question what tu do w'lth our 
sons and daughters matures, especially when the parents 
themselves have been in the tropics. Yet it does not 
follow that because parents have done well there that their 
progeny sitould do well there also ; for it is a feet that 
certain hereditary' maladies may avoid one genermion : and 
attack the next, and that iliis predisposition to aiavutu 
may be es|icchi]{y excited by the adverse miluences of 
tropical climates, hlan is found ft tied to many climates, lo 
lofty luountains and to tropical swamps, to burning deserts 
and to moist sea coasts^ Hut as his fitness to one set of 
conditions, so usually his uniiines^ for the op^Misite set. 
The Anglo-Saxon race is, fei tunalciy pcrlinpii. above all 
others, naturally endowed with a resistant power against tlie 
evil effects of advert climatic influences. But the tribute 
we pay to tropical countries, and especially to India, in the 
lives of ao many of our people sufhciemly demonstrates 
tliai tropidl climates are Inimical even to the Anglo-Saxon, 
During the first lialf of the present century the deatli- 
raiio among European soldttra in india was as high os 
69 jjer i,coo. And although it has been gradually reduced, 
and is now recorded ut less than a fourth of that figure* 
under the influence oJ better sanitary measures and of 
improved habits of life, still it must be recollccicd that as 
the death-rate has fallen the invaliding list has risen. For 
men are not now kept in a tropical country until their 
disease ad\'ances to a hopeless stage. However fond of 
his chMna /aicr/amRm may be;, it is to be presumed that 
he does not desire to see his son or Itis daughter back from 
the tropics this time next year, nor even diis time two yeai^ 
if they reappear ^ confirmed or yet tempotary Invalids. 

herefore, to avoid such a contingency, he should take 
tnany things into consideraifeti which are not usually taken 
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inttt ocbpiunt before consigning bis belongings to a tropical 
career, 

[t is 10 be suppose<J that if a medical man were con¬ 
sulted regarding the advisability or otherwise, of an 
individual proceeding to a tropical climate, the consult^t 
would make himself acquainted both with the peculiarities 
of the climate and also with the constitution of the person 
desiring an opinion, A personal experience of certain 
maladies should most certainly unfit an individual for 
tropical life, and most medical men are fully able to ray 
what these diseases are. It is not therefore my intention 
to trench on the purely medical aspects of the question, 
especially as there are so many other important points 
which, perhaps, the father of a family is better able 10 
appreciate than even a medical man, especialiy if a stranger. 
Such points are mainly, Mipsyntnuf, age, Umperam(«t, and 
conttUuti<!inal itr kerfditary io 

Uefore touching on these matters it will be well to recall 
briefly what tropical rt^idence involves. The native of 
the Briilah Isles is now translated by quick oceangoing 
steamci'S from ihis bmd of frequent ram, fogs, east winds 
and little sun. into a climate where the sun's rays are almost 
vertical, where rain is violent and periodical, and where the 
mean tetnjHtrature is aoP higher than that of Great Bntain. 
Such a change of enviromnent cannot be made without 
potent result. But this is not all; for although the above 
afe the general characteristics of a tropical climate, there 
are quite different local charscterisucs which may have to 
be faced. For example, the djffurence between the low¬ 
lands and the Blue Mouoimtis of Jamada is great indeed, 
although the climate of either is iMseniwUy generally 
tropical. It Is, however, in the extensive Indian Empire 
that the gr^^test variation of climate occurs. Thus, while 
the three great divisions of the year into hot, cold, and wet 
seasiOtis, are correct throughout the peninsula of India, tlie 
soudierly parts and the coasts liave so moist an atmosphere 
tliat little or no evaporation takes, place fratn the skin, while 
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ihe northerly parts have so dry an atmosphere that tittle or 
no moUcure remains on the skin. Again, white the cold 
wither of Southern India is only called cold complimentary 
and oofnparath’ely with the hot season, the cold weather of 
Northern India is often bitterly felt by ihe Humpeoni whose 
skin m debilitated by the excessive action mn-wT by the 
for^ioing hot months. Then there are more purely load 
climates depending upon local geographical features, soil, 
neighbourhood of rivers, trees, cultivation, draina ge, &c. 
But if we menely take raised temperature alone it will be 
sufliidenc to show tiiat changes immediately occur in the 
system of the native of a temperate clinmte when inircxluced 
into the tropics. There is an optimum of hcac which is 
most favourable to the wdbbeing of both animals and 
vegetables, and which stimulates the vital functions. But 
if the heat rises above the optimum the reverse is the caset 
vitality b reduced, appetite fails, food is loathed, sleep 
desms the couch, strength leaves the muscles, and, as a 
certain prelate expressed it, “one feehs like a boiled 
cabbage.' But there is more than this temporary maltsise. 

Air expanded by heat contains a lesser proportion of 
oxygen in a given bulk than colder air, and hence a smaller 
cjuantity of oxygen is taken into the lungs with 
inspiration * and, owing to the lassitude produced by heat 
and the small quantity of cool, suitable time avaiLihle, less 
exercise is probably taken, the breathing is not much 
acceleraied by motion, also resulting in lesser oxygen being 
taken into the system. Although this diminution of oxygen 
may be minute it must be reoolIectEd that it is continuous^ 
Then the heat causes so much perspiration that there is 
less fluid left in the system for the kidneys to secrete—often 
not enough to hold in solution al] the eHete material whicli 
should be ^passed off by those oigaas. As a result, and 
especially so if people eat and drink as they have been 
accustomed to do in a cold cltmaie, effete matters tvbich 
should be expelled remain in the blood, causing antemia 
and predisposition to various ailments. It is true that the 
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lives’ may tak^ on compensating' actitjOi and so dispose of 
more effete matters than previously in the bile. Bat this is 
not an uamixed good, for increased acdon or strmn of 
any iDteriuti organ eventually results in decreased action or 
torpor, 50 that at length "the tiver very rarely executes 
its Functioo," Persons thus suffering from a torpid liver 
get into a “ hyped “ wmdition. Like Hamlet they find the 
world out of joint, and they are unahlc to bear the bumps 
and bruises of every-day life with that Spartan fortitude 
which is so becoming. Neither can the debilitated state of 
the skin, consecioem on excessive acdon from heat, bo 
ignored. This Is a potent cause of ailments, as it renders 
the person so very liable to cm {which 1 have dsewhere 
termed “the king of causes of disease'^ from those diurnal 
and seasonal vjossitudea of temperaLure, which often exceed 
50*’ and have been known to attain So^ in indta. 

Persons are very different as regards their capability 
of sustaining continued beat There arc eom^ people 
of sangumc temperament, who suffer greatly from that 
degree of heal in which others feel cool and comJortablc. 
A true anecdote is told of a gentleman thus affected, who 
round the top of Arthur's scat b refreshing cool place on a 
severe winter morning; In the tropics a person thus un¬ 
able to bear beat is a nuisance both to himself and to bis 
neighbours. He Is always requiring to mep himself with 
his pocket-handkerchief: he wants windows and doors open 
during ihat brief period of the )«ir when odicrs wish diem 
shut, and he pufis and blows and mils at the heat, until he 
may end in fussing himself into a fever. A person witli 
such a disposition had best keep away from die tropics, for 
hU life wilt be unpleasant, and he will probably become 

diatased. 

This great incapacity of sustaining heat may be classed 
as an tWwsynera^, and there are other idiosjmcrasics 
which unfit for iropical life. For instance, some persons 
cannot take even half a grain of quinine without suffering 
so much from nettle-rash, sore-throat, and other mlments, 
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as practically' to prohibit the use of tliis itiedlcine. But as 
every one in a tropical climate will most probably» at some 
time or otlier. require to take tiuintne, an ioability to do 
so is a sufhclent reason %'hy the person should not embark 
on a tropical cireer. Again, some persons are peculiarly 
subject to bowel complaints Irom mental causes, of which 
we have examples in the boy dreading the liod, in the 
soldier falling ont on ihe near prospect of battle, and in' 
the person who receives anxiously-expected news. 1 
believe boe of the worst idiosyncrasies a person can take 
with them to the tropics is liability to looseness from slight 
mental causes, for such an one is more liable to the 
cholera and bowel complaints of tropical climates than 
others not so predisposed. Intense fear of disease should 
also be a disqualiheation. WTien epidemics, as cholera, 

" rush as a storm o’er the astonished earth, and strew with 
sudden carcases the land.” the individual fearing disease, 
especially cholera, will be much more likely t h^tn others to 
contract it, or to think that he has a condition termed 
choleraphohia." Vet this intense fear is unreasonable, 
for even in the worse epidemics the rule is Immunity, and 
attack the exception. Fear of snakes, again, is sometimes 
so intense as to utiht a person for rreidence in snake^land. 
Ere now fatal syncope has occurred, not rrom Injury but 
from fright, caused by snakes. 1 have known the un* 
grounded fear of a snake being in the bedroom cause a 
person to sit up all niglit on the watch. At the same time 
it must be confessed that a snake does sometimes visit an 
Eastern tropical bedroom. Next, a |>erson **rood of 
physic” had better keep away from the tropics. A 
constant habit of dosing for imaginary complaints is liable 
to bring on real ones, especially the cholera and bowel 
affections of the East. Lastly, I Iiave known persons who 
‘■cannot bear” natives, have an unconquemblc objection 
to a d^-coloured skin, who live in fear of another mutiny. 

"ow, in my opinion, many Indians are just os good as wc 
are ; and although, doubtless, some would naturally like to 
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kick us our of India to-morrow, the tnajotity arc quite 
conteot to bear the ills tltcy have than fly to others which 
they know not of. XothJng irritated me more iti India 
than senseless wholesale disparagement of the natives, and 
those fearing them had Eselter stay away, Seneca tells us 
how Demosthenes deplored that he passed this life without 
misfortune or misery. Persons wltli the [Hiouliar •dtosyn* 
crasics sketched above L-ertainly will not, if they go to 
the tropics, be free from misery. They will be well able to 
appreciate Daniels terrors In the haunted wood, or the 
dread of a diild \vh^ introduced to the supernatural, or 
the fear wdth which most of us start for the country from 
whence no one returns, when otir friends escape the use of 
a little four-lettered word by the periphrasis " all over.” 

Age is a most tmponani consideration fur tropical life. 
It may be slated as an axiom Uiai neither v'ery young 
persons nor elderly persons should embark on a tropical 
career. It is laid down in ilie Queen's Regulations for 
the Army, that no soldier should be sent to the tropics 
until he has been thoroughly drilled and has. attained 
the age of twenty. It was advised by die Army Sani¬ 
tary Commission that the age should be twenty-hve; but 
as a matter of fact, owing to the exigencies of the 
service, many are sent out before attaining even regu¬ 
lation age. Now young persons in India are especially 
liable to enteric fever, and if they escape this they do not 
always mature into strong people as they most prolrably 
would do in a temperate climate \ they remain weak and 
weedy as a consequence of exposure to continued heat, and 
they arc there fore less able b> withstand disease. Women 
especially should not face a tropical climate too early—not 
until their grow th has matured and special funaions become 
esialdished. Females break down m the tropics sooner 
than nialQji, and dils is in a great measum attributable to a 
too early introduction into a hot climate. It wmiM be well 
if no one went to the tnapics until twenty-three years of 
age at least, for their growth will then be more finished, 
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die textures ttrmer, ftnd the)' should be better able to take 
care of themselvea. 

According lo the reguladons of tbe public s^'kes men 
arc required, to vacate executive offices at the age of fifty r 
for Goveratinmt appears to think with Shakespeare—at 
least so far as the tropics are concerned—that age is super¬ 
fluous. There is no doubt dial between cite ages of fifty 
and sixty a good deal of the elasticity of life departs^ and 
that various maladfes, belonging to this period of life, are 
more prone to develop. Moreover, after hfct' or so a man is 
not ardently hopeful—he has found out that this is a world 
in which nierit. is not always rewarded, and he does not 
work <^rt :ts he did when twenty-five, but some 

men are as young, mentally and physically, at sixt)- os 
others are at fifty. Such persons arc, however, in tropical 
service, the surt'ival of the ItUest, men who have mellowed 
by £^e like good wine, who have borne the burdeu and 
heal of the day under w'hich so many suctuinbed, and w'ho, 
therefore^ may be credited with more than Ute average 
vis viia^ with prudence of life, and with fitting consdtuuon 
for the tropics. Such men are. nut yet disposed to ngard 
the work of the world as a matter to be carried on entirely 
by their sons. But, as a rule. Government is right In 
Itmiung the age of service, for many are then quite r^dy 
CO sefk such a/ill they may find; and others. If not 
ready, would do the State more service hy gelling ready 
than by (toslng os the veteran tagging superfluous on tlte 
stage. 

It will not often happen tliat advice is asked regarding 
the propriety or otherwise of an elderly person taking up a 
tropical career. Yet this may occur witli refctence to high 
State appointments. Then complete freedom from vlsceraJ 
disease, and from gout, or from urinary affection, shoold be 
considered a sim gm wan. If an elderiy man in good 
health can go to the tropics in the cold weather with 
ability to spend the most trying season of the year in 
the lulls, he might safely embark If be has to face the 
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hot tveather or to retnam on the plains the advice should 
be certainly not to go> The capability afforded to ceruin 
Government senranis of spending the hot season on tlio 
Indian hilt ranges should never be lightly interfered with^ 
for the power of doing so renders persons enuncut in their 
particular line able to take office which they could not 
otherwise do with safety, and so their services would be 
lose to the State. 

Temprmmtni is a very important subject to take into 
constJeiatiuii. Of late years there has been'a tundency to 
ignore tempemment. Mr. liuichinson, Itt his work, the 
“ Pedigree of Disease^" is not much disposed to place fo< 
liance on temp; ran lent, regarding die differeni character^ 
istics by wludi temperamcot ts defined as rather indications 
of race, of yonth and age, of health or disease and its effects, 
of past anxiety and trouble, and of freedom from them. Due 
Mr. A. Slowart, in his recent book on Our Tempera¬ 
ments," pertinently observes: "No boy. sangmne, fair, and 
impulsive, has ever become in manhood bilious, dork, and 
calculating; or lyotpliatic. heavy, and slow, if tn boyhood 
he was nervous, slim, and rapid.” In former days much 
more importance was attached to temperament than at 
present. Melancholic persons were supposed to Iw best 
qualified for kings, mimsters, and coundllori. Cholenc 
men were looked upon as best fitted to be ambassadors, 
generals, and orators ; while phlegmatic people were 
regarded as best placed when labourers. The truth, of 
comse, lies in the medium between this onciciit apprecia- 
don of icmperament and the modem tgitoring therimfi 

T)'pes of temjieramcnt are best divided into four, vi^.^ 
the fcn^'w/nr. the wmwnr, the and the lymphatic^ 

between whkh, butvever, there are many compound tem* 
penuncniJ?, The sangmm temperament is marked by 
ruddy, fair, or bright complexion, fair hair, strong muscles, 
small head, large chest, and often, as age advances, 
plethoric hulMt. The thoughts are rapid, the imagination 
vivid, and itic animal courage high ; but there is frequently 
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want of depth and persistence in the ckafa.cier. There Is 
a generJ tendency to congestive afifections, and diseases 
develop rapidly. The iterv^vs lemperaTnent is marked by 
rather dark skin and hair, large head, spare muscles, and a 
generally thin and wiry tiabic. Frequently tlte chest is 
nam>w and the circulation languid. The movements me 
hasty, with alternations of languor. Sensitiveness and 
irritability are very marked, but there is much cnei^', 
great mental power, and capacity of enduring fatigue, 
Mabdtes of tlie nervous system are common; also hepa¬ 
tic and intestinal obstructions. The fit'/wiijt temperament, 
characterized by dark features, square build, and predomi¬ 
nance of bone and muscle, is associated with the greatest 
endurance and Um least sensibility to external impressions, 
and also to morbid disturbances. The name suggests a dis¬ 
eased tendency, or habit of the liver, but this Is not the case. 
The term bilious is a misnomer, and has arisen from the 
European of tins temperament participating to same degree 
in the cuLtneous deposition of carbon marking the coloured 
races of mankind^ and so assuming a more or less dork or 
bilious aspect —an appearance, however, whidi is quite 
different from that consequent on liver derangement The 
bilious tempemment may be looked upon as the nervous 
without its irriuthility, and as in some measure approaching 
the sanguine, without its high susceptibility to external 
impressions. The Ipnph&iif temperament is marked by 
more or less ungainly form, large joints, bulky bead, 
awkward movements, light hair, tendency to flabblneK, 
with languor of bodily functions. The disposition Is 
unexcitable, and with probably gcfod judgment there is 
little energy. There ts tendency to di^rders of the 
glandular system, to maladies of dte liver, and of tile 
digestive organs. 

Some writers have endeavoured to define the di/Terence 
between temperament and coosUtution, but this, even If 
practicable, is unnecessary, for certain constitutions are 
found wdtli certain temperaments, and the reverse. 
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Whatever ophiibn may be held as'to ibc origin of maji, 
his environments of dimate, food, and general circumstaitces 
of life must be regarded as instnimental in producing his 
modifications. In the orthodox view, as originating from 
a single pair, no odier conclusion can be drawn. It seems 
pretty well proved by the scietioe of hngiu^ that the 
remote ancestors of both Anglo-Saxons and Hindus were 
once one people in Northern Asia; and it seems equoity 
well proved, from the Vedas, that when the Aryan Hindoos 
descended into f ndia they were fair in colour. The Aryan 
Western ot&hoot, which afterwards became the Germanic 
stock, were certainly white, or they have since become so. 
But the infiuence of hot climates impresses greater pecU'* 
liariiies on those inhabiting them than do temperate 
climates. Accordingly, at the pre^nt time;, as a conse¬ 
quence of centuries of environment, there is great sinularity 
of temperament among all the races of India. There is the 
dark complexion and skin, the dark hair, and the spare 
habit, associated with quick intellect and irritable disposi¬ 
tion, alternating with indolence and apathy, yet with great 
powers of endurance. The system is alternately easily 
cxdted or depressed, while the functions of the skin and 
liver arc peculiarly active. 

Now, theoretically it would seem that the-European, 
who in type and temperament most closely resembles the 
condition to which climate and mode of life lias converted 
the nBtive of India would be best fitted to encounter tiie 
adverse influence of a tropred climate; and practically this 
i^pears the case* 1 have usually noticed that the Europeans 
marked by the characteristics of the MHovs temperament, 
or, still better, of a bjlio-sanguine temperament, have 
ordinarily enjoyed tlie best liealth in India. But there 
must be no predominance of the nervous temperament, 
which has long been regardt'd as the basis of nervousness, 
hypochondriasis^ and hysteria. A sensitive ^d sympatlietic 
rtatnre is not most conducive to healih and happiness when 
submitted to the daily, and even hourly, ills and irritations 
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in^paratile £rom life in the tropics. A French ph^oloiglst 
said, “If you want long life, you must possess a bad heart 
and a good stomach.” Without endorsing this assertion. It 
may with certainty be stated that a hi^Iy nervous organic 
ration, especially If. as is often the case, associated with 
feeble digestion, Is not fitted for prolonged tropical rest* 
deuce. 

There is the Irritation caused by pricldy heat and 
the noise made by cawing crows, cooing pigeons, chirping 
sparrows, squeaking squirrels, and creaking wells about the 
house in the day-tune, luglit there are flnftnals gambol'' 

ling in the roof, barking pamh degs, bleadng goats, more 
creaking wells, native totn-toms, singing, *' lights and 
country music/* Mad Byron been of a nervous tempera¬ 
ment, and long In India, and been kept awake night aifer 
night by the howl of the pariah dog, he never would have 
wntien, except by poet's license, of the " wateh-deg's 
lionesi: bark"; and had Sir Edwin Arnold been of a 
nervous temperament, and long in India, he nmi'er would 
have written, except by poet’s license, of the village well 
creaking “ not unmelodiously without the gate.” Thea 
there are irritating things which do not make a noise—the 
mosquito In battalions, the ubiquitous .dy at some seasons 
in legions; In the rains hosts of trarious other winged 
Insects, rats, scorpions, centipedes, and snakes. If 

m camp, there is probably the roaring of the camels, the 
howCng of jackals, and the clapper of irrigation wells. If 
a dust storm blows, ink-pot and ears are lilted with sand, 
every oI^<^t In the room or tent Is covered with it, and 
food Is rendered gritty by it. Then there Is the frequently 
irritating conduct of native ew/ibjrrir, more often than not. 
however, arising from misiakc or ignorance, and not incen- 
tlonaL Now. all such tnaitcrs may be regarded as minor 
Ills, and not worthy serious attention; but by their very 
perpetuity they rarely fall to make an impression on the 
typical nervous temperament. Work is performed with 
difficult)’'liy the nervous mas when he Is sul^ected to 
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the periodical bite of a mosquito oa his ibger, the frequent 
visit of a % to his oosof the harsh and sudden caw of a 
crow looking in at his window, and a couple of sparrows 
chjrping and fluttering over his head in the persistent 
endeavour to find a hole in the ceiling wherein to build 
a nest. Then, worse still, owing 10 the nuisances men* 
tioned, the topical nervous individual passes sleepless 
nights' and not to sleep wdl in the tropics is to pre¬ 
pare the system for disease. In short, dte numerous 
disagreeables of tropical life act as a metaphorical shirt of 
Kessus over the whole moral epidermis of the ucrv'ous 
temperamcnii which is least of all unfitted for a hot 
diinate. 

It has already been remarked that a compound of the 
bilious and sanguine temperament is the be^ fitted for 
tropical life; but only partaking to a slight degree ^of the 
latter. The sanguine temperament is not, however, alto¬ 
gether unfitted, for the person anstrering to the sanguine 
desenprion will usually escape blood degeneration and 
anxmia from beat longer than those of other tem[>era- 
ments. This seems to arise from the vitality of persons of 
a sanguine tertiperament who are so constantly in motion, 
and therefore consume more air and oxygen. There is 
also a higli animal courage and a tendency to look on the 
bright side of ntaitem. But the sanguine arc far more apt 
to su&f from head affections, and) as hlackinson long since 
remarked, tliosc of fair complexion and lax fibre are nii w f 
liable to hepatic abscess. Moreover, the sangume tempera¬ 
ment endures only for a period, and may rapidly or suddenly 
give way. The lymphatic temperament must be regarded 
as the least fitted for tropical life. 

It is not supposed that the question of temperament 
will be considered of sufficient importance of itself to 
regulate service in the tropics. But I tliink the sickness 
and mortaJiiy of Eurojxaas m hot ellmanfg would be 
materially lessened if the question of tempenunent were 
taken into prominent consideration when deciding on fit- 
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ness for the tropics ^not as ihe main determining factor, 
but as one turning the balance in cases of doubt ; for 
it must not be fotgotlen that diflerrent tcmperainents are 
associated with a constitutional condition, or diothssh, 
F^dering persons more; or less prone than others in anjr 
climate to certain diseases. 

Coftsiiiuii&tial Uailrney and httxdilafy prtdisposUitm f<f 
diseaif should always be fully investigated before assent is 
given to embarkaiion for the tropics. Unfortunately many 
persons attempt to concral such family weaknesses. But 
it has been said with truth that nothmg should be con¬ 
cealed from the lawyer or the doctor. Certainly nothing 
of the kind should be hidden from a doctor if he Is asked 
to form an opinion. When it is considered that a tnanj to 
go no further than his greai-great-grandfather, has no less 
than thirty direct progenitors, it can be conceived that he 
may have many direct taints. Peculiarities of form and 
feature of c^'ea remote ancestors often reappear in modem 
descendant, and so do diseases. The cells of which, our 
bodies are composed arc so infinitesmiatly minute as to 
require a powerful microscope to distinguish them. And 
Dr. Marrj' Gampbell. in his riscent learned work» ■' Tlte 
Causation of Disease." tells us that the atomic particles 
of a cell may be as small in comfiarison with the cell as 
the latter is in comparison witlt the earth- There is 
equal reason to believe that a disease cdl and its atomic 
particles may I* as minute as any other cell. When 
all this is considered, the transmtssiou of diseased proto¬ 
plasm from parent to offspring will not create surprise. 
But all germs or cells do not devdop into activitj\ For 
this certain environments must be required. Judging from 
wbat occurs such envirouments ,*ire, in certain casts, most 
potent in the tropics. As it is asserted that every man 
does not know who was his own father, it can scarcely be 
expected that every man shall be able to trace his pro¬ 
genitors, so as to say what they suffered from and died 
from^ even no further back than ibc greM^-great-grand- 
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parents, Ndther is tbb aecessar)** By a ijerversc: ttain 
of reasoning common to mankind descent is the more 
%'alLjecl the further off tt is I'rom an illustrious ancestor, and 
consequently the less there is of his hiood in the veins of 
his posterity. For practical purposes, however^ it is suffi¬ 
cient CO tmee back to the grandpaients, about 'whom many 
of us are able to say something, Now if paitrfamilias and 
his father were, ffir instance, decided sufferers fiotn gout, 
that would be an additional reason, In a doubtful case, why 
young Hopeful should not go to the tropics, for gout 
developes earlier and in a more* irregular manner in hot 
climates than in tempeiace ones. Again, no persem in 
whose family cliere is an insane teitdfincy is fit for a 
tropical climate. Heat alone tends to exdte the mind, 
and the accident of a sunstroke would be still more likely 
to arouse the latent diatii^s. Similar remarks apply to 
fits,” or epilepsy, also to hysteria. An hereditary history 
of diabetes should also be esteemed a disqualification, espe* 
cially when combined with any other objection. Diabetes, 
formerly thougilt rare in the tropics, is now known as one 
of the most common diseases of Indian commumties. 
Asthma should also prevent a person going to the East, 
for there is reason to believe that any tendency to asthma 
may be excitetl by the malarious inltuehces which so much 
prevail in hot climates. Insomnia, or habitual sleeplessness, 
should also be a bar* The sleepless or disturbed nights 
w'hich so many Europeans experience in India has more 
deleterious effect on the constitution than is generally 
supposed An occasional sleepless night would not much 
signify to the average robust person, but w*hen the sleep 
"that knits up the ravell'd sleeve care" is disturbed 
night after night, there is another potent factor in the induc¬ 
tion of debility and anaemia. Other maladies, a tendency 
to which is decid^y adverse to tropical resilience, are 
drink-craving, albuminuria, goitre, lucmorrhoids, hxmo- 
pbilia, Sx. 

it will thus be seen that if pekerfamilias^ when con- 
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dtgiung his belongings to the tropics, d^ires to secure that 
peace of mind nrhich arises from weQ^io^ he wiH have 
plenty of serious occupation. Good advice, however, is 
not always taken. Few, indeed, tal^ it unless it agrees 
with their own preconceived Idas. Neveithdess, the more 
paierfamiiias turns his attention to the subject before die> 
Etching his son or daughter to a hot climate, the more 
likely win his son or bis daughter be to stay th^, m 
succeed in their purpose of life, and to leave paierf^tniUoi 
in the enjoyment of. it is to be hoped, well'eanted otium 
eum d^idtaU. As a emmb of ooi^ort it may be meo' 
tioned that there are several hereditary maladies which do 
not seem to be adversely influenced by a tropical dimate, 
The principal of^there are can^, struma, and the very 
early sn^ of phthisis or consumption. 

WiLUAU MoOR£. 
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HINDU HYGIENE IN THE SHASTRAS CON¬ 
TRASTED WITH MODERN LIFE. 

The Army SaDitary Commissfon having expressed their 
strong conviction on the tiigem need of sanitation for 
villages in Bengalt it is very dearaLle to see whether any 
reasonable efforts can be made to give some ciTect, however 
partial, to the wishes and recommendarions of that body, 
A good beginning has been made In the Central Provinces^ 
where vill^e conservancy and water supply are being 
related by a few simple rules to the benefit of the peoplei 
[ will advocate similar rough rules for the guidance of 
the Bengal villages. But before doing so 1 must show 
itiai the desdre for cleanlin ess and sanitation Is latent and 
inhezent m the Hindus, and only requires to be evoked. 
This will probably involve some benevolent pressure in the 
beginning, and it may be ol^ectctl that no people can be 
made cleanly and sanitary by external forces. But if it 
could be shown that such force was latent, in the people, 
and required to be merdy evoked, no objection could be 
taken. 

The people of Bengal, and Hindus in general, are 
essentially a dean raoei it is a part and parod of their 
religion to live cleanly and to avoid all defilement and 
impurity. The sage old lawgivers of the Arran Hindus, 
soon after their migration to a hot country like I ndia, ai 
once perceived the urgent need of hygienic and sanitary 
measures for the preservatiioti of health, and accordii^y 
prescribed rigid and stringent rules on aU matters connected 
with living, such as food, drinks, and all personal habits and. 
domestic and social customs. To make these rules binding 
on the consciences of the people the wise lawgivers gave 
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the impress and sanction of religion to them, so that any 
violation would be punished by social ruin and degradation, 
here and loss of parakal, or future btis3« hereafter. 

Hinduism, like the dd Mosaic Dispensation, ischiedy 
made up of sanitary measures and ceremonials, and 
their resembbnee in many points is most striking. The 
Jews, though scattered, still preserve many of their old 
habits and customs, and in proportion, they enjoy consider'' 
able immunity from several infectious and liereditary diseases 
which afflict the other races. The Hindus would hav'e been 
equally fortunate if they' had strictly adhered to all their 
old habits and customs as enjoined and recommended by 
^lanu and Others, But, alas! they have departed from them, 
and, in consequence, degenerated. If Manu and other law¬ 
givers could rise from their ashes and btdiold the modem 
Hindus, how would they' frown and be angry and altogether 
fail to recognize the fine old race in the present degenerate 
people. 

Dajj.v' Life of a Good Hindu. 

As enjoined in the Shastras, he is to rise betimes, 
go out to the outskirt of his village, armed with bow 
and arrow; and shoot Icew'ard with aJ) his might, 
WTierever the arrow* would alight he was to go, dig a 
hole, perform the cadi of nature, and tlien cover the 
place with earth, He then considers himself and his clothes 
defiled, and vr ill not enter his dwe!iing*rootn or touch any¬ 
thing till he has performed Iiis morning ablution and said 
his prayers. If a celibate he would cook his own food and 
sec everything was clean—he would not drink any water 
fetebed by the unclean fiands of lower caste men, or allow 
his cooked food to be touched by any*body. If he Is a 
married man with famify', his wife would sweep the house 
and its y'ard and Up^c tiie kitchen with cow-dung, which ts 
considered a rough sort of antiseptic and dssinfecianL Slie 
would then bathe, and afterwards cook and serve out meals 
to her lord and children. The place where meats are 
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served b sprinkled with dcaa water» and the ptintain or 
other leaf, or stone, or metallic plate are scrupulously cleaned 
before eating off them, and they are £f^&cd with cow-dung 
and washed with clean water respcctivdy after meals- The 
food and drinks aro regulated hy Shostrie injunctions^ and 
ever)'thingiias to be done with scrupulous cleanliness which 
underlies all that a good Hindu ought u>do« The Shastras 
prescribe rules not only for food and drinks, but for all 
personal habits, domestic and social customsi, such as feasts 
and fastSi wedding and death, cremaiion and mourning, 

And here f would just transcribe a few rules of Manu from 
his SamAiia bearing on health. Manu Samhita is divided 
into twelve chapters* 

The fim diapter iftstm o^ tlic creaiion of Uie world* Chapter iL 
tf^ls of the ccranosy at the birth of ^ ohilil before ciittmg the cord« 
A sweet nnd eaiHy tittered ruLcne 1* to be given to i child on the elercmh 
m twelfth day, ami it ts to be out of ihc hoiisi! at ihc fourth momh 
to see ihe sun* and to be fed with nte and nsilfc at ibc sixth monih, ITie 
l/fvivwH (iavating with the sacred fijteadJ is petfurmed at eight 

foe BfabEnhM, itn for KsiicCTyni, tnd twdvt for Vaiiyat Tbej oughi 
then to b^fti the Uudy of the sacred Vcditi and Shostraa, when they leave 
home imd msort m the of a. Gmtu (i^reoeptof)^ where they continue 

fiv icTenl youg. After having ilnished their ihey retuin hofae^ 

marry and become bcursehoLdeiii, 

Chapter iiL tteaia ol diflcrenl kinds of nurriage prevalcftt mnemg the 
Aryans and of five /ag$ siad of daily dodjiu* 

Chapta ivp treats ol varioLn and mcana of Uvdihood open 

to diifiereat and ako of liodsehJt^^ duties as to pcasonal and 

dowestk hysieiic. 

Chapter T, treaty of ftKicl and drlnkSi, of imdeanJliiess oTeci- birtiii and 
denihA and of waibiag and ckamdng of vaiious oitlclta wlih water- 

The foUowitig rules refer to the office and calls of 
nature:— 

Chafiitr iTi^ Iiai 45.—Bo PGit iierfcrrm offices of namre on the highway; 
nor on ashes, nor whiuit kine nro gating- 

CJta/^fT iv^ i£x£ 46-^Nor on uJlod groand, oor in water, nor on wtKxJ 
raided fat bamLctfi; untes be is h% irced. On a mounmui, nor on 
the tuins of a tempie^ nor at any time on a nest of white ants. 

Citi/Xfr i¥*, AW 47 .—Koe in duchei with hvsng crcalmra in ibe^ nor 
walking,, nor standing, nof on tbo h^nk of a riva’,. nor on the sommit of 4. 
mottotain- 

AW 4 ®.—Nor let him €>cct them boking at things mu^-cd 
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by ibe witwl, of Bi fire, « at a priest, w aj ihe stm, or al 'sotfir, or al 
cattle. 

Chspttr IT,, Unt 49.~fiirt let him araid tui cxiSEtneBt, liaviog cota«d 
liie earth, truod, potiienb, dry leaves atMl ^st« the like, cettfolly sap- 
{Hnesstag hii utmajrae, mappii:^ up hU hnaat mid bis liead 

C&afUr IT,, Urn SP^Sy day lei him void them with his fmos to the 
north r liy mght with hii tiee to the south j at aiutrise and SDoaet in rite 
Game nuutncr as day; 

Ciit^tr |t„ iiitf 3 s.—In the abed or in darkncs, mliether liy day of by 
let a Brahtom esse nutnre with Ids tumed is he pkoseo, and In 
places where be feats injury to Kfej&r tstlfi/ Mtrl'r ff fir rt^iUej. 

W^.Im —I^t him not cast into the wales cither urine or 
mdtttE} nor alivs, nor dorh, net any other thing «dUed with impurity, nor 
blood, aoi- any other kinds of poisoo. 

The foUomng nilest regarding eating and drinking are 
worth extracting:— 

Otafitr il, /w 5 j,—Let Ibe studeni, having perfomuid bis abkilion, 
always «u bis /bod without dwtnuSion of mtwi ; and, Iiavii^ catai, let him 
thriee wash his mouth, completely sprinkling with water the six hoUuw 
(NUU of bis head, or his eyes, tain, and rmstriU 

C4us^fer ii, /im 53,—Food eamn coBstuitJy wUh mippet gtv» musculat 
fotee nod gerMsarire powm; but mien iriHctetuly dotroyi ibcai both, 

CA^^r ii, friu 56,—He must be awice of fiiviBS any man what be 
leavm; and also bemre of eating too mneh, tad of j^ung anywhere with 
a rtstonant of his food miswalJoired 

Cknfier ii,, /use 5;,—Eacessise eating b prejudksd to health, to tame; 
and 10 future blis; Itt Heaven. It a injtmnus to virtue, and odiotii vtnnag 
men; be must for these tewns by all means avdd iL 

Chaffer til., Uoit ajS and ajJ^^KrahiritRi are not to ett with head 
covered or feet shod^ or hi ptesenoe of any dirty man or nnkoal ftrhing 
disgusi. 

Chafitr iv., Um 45.“Xem cat meals in ordinary dothes. 

Chapter It,, Hat 6a.— Let him eat lUJ vegetable, feat which [he oil has 
been eatracted; nor indiUgc hi$ appetite to satiety, nor eat dthci Uw hue 
or too early, nsr take any food in ibe everting ff he have eatmi to fulnmu 
in the morning. 

Chapter iv., Hat 63.— Let him make no rain eHptwca] exestitHi; let him 
not rip water taken up whh hb closed fingers; let him eat tuthii^ placed 
In Ids lap. 

Chapter iv., Hat 64.—^Kevw eat 0^ any broken plate or vmscle e trft i n g 
disgust. 

Chapter tv., iim ^6,—Lci lum Cake Ids food having iprinklcd hix feet 
with water rtftealiing iifid ml), lie wfao tak& food iriib his 

feet sprhiJdeil wiQ atum bng Life. 

Cia/Z/TTn iaf 3.—Cwlw:^ oEbifMSt lectsj (whkh m 

tWKe4x]rQ tntui md ail n^getabh^s raised iit ihing. 

/m 5 s~Kreih sulk frnru ^ rjow whose im ire 
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the milk Of a camel, er anf qt]adtt]pe<] irith a hoof not dorea, that 
of on ew«; aad that of cow in ot whose coli a dead—muit be 
avoided. 

CAafttr v.. Aw g.—The milk of any fotcat beast, exc^ the buOalo^ 
tbe milk of a voiaan, a»d m^lhiog nattinilly ameei hut acldubted) most 
slU be copcfiill^ shoosicd^ 

V-* ttrda acldK^ biitteimilk my be 

eindlirirtd ofid evxTj' prepanOion ijif bmtcimilk and fill Aqdfi cilmclcd ft™ 
6pFcr5^ nx>ts, cir fujit, npt CQl with kuQ- 

Chipir Y., /mr ii-—I jci erery twice-borc mm amjii amirernHs bicxl^ 
{mJ fiuch ^ bve ui towns wd ipiAdmpcds iritb tmaloincti hoof- 

Chattier v., /jwr Lei him DOl: €3lt the fleth of ttay solitaiy a nfin i dfij 
TOJf of ujiknoifn beasts or bink, thoegh by g^^nerti] woids dockred eatable, 
nor of any ^{^atiifcs wilfa dve cifivSv 

Chztffir ¥., ^jr s and binls of csEcdlmt fiorte may be diiiji 

by Biahmins (or saoi&cc cir for the EtEStenmice of tho^ nhom they we 
twund to wppgrtw 

Chapter fiwj a7*"AH animals killed in my be eatoit* Eal 

ii3Ci[ once a day; oiao fit Shmik aitd bl Ute absotte of othet food 

CJ^piiT ¥., /ikr aS.—Bralmid has appointed both antnmlf and 
v^^tabtes as food, Irtit eapecn ibtmks^iflrEg and aaoificn for eroy food 

ii«dv 

Cikrpirr it*, /iiw ^o.^Do not eat when you hare tinKgsiioa 
Rules as regards clothes and perscinal deanlioess :— 

CAapi^ iw^ 4 '«t Soiled auk and hair^ are a> be enl end rlcrni 
dotbes AR to be worn. 

CJka/trr it., fflur 69^—Aitud the motiung atm, the imoke of a boming 
a tnoken seat. Ne?eT imt aaibh hana^ &]c.| uoksia grown, and nerer 
bite yemr aails. 

CAaffir in, yo,“Do noi break or mb nmd or imiiec£:srt]y» 
nor cut gntss irith yam naik, 

CMpitriv^ dtKf 71 j—^tle who UiiTs idly breaks day or cuts gera or 
bttEfi hifi naili will speedily liiik to min, mid so sbfiU a de^iailtor find an 
unckan perfioit. 

CAdipUr Jr., fm 5Z.—At the bq;iniiing of each day let efery mm 
p<afoni9 oSces of nature, boithe, mb his teetb, apply a coUyhmn to hm 
0jeSt adjiat Lk dresi, and atfore ihe god. 

ime 6fo^Let htm Bot tx ekfacT ilippet^ or dothcf or ^ 
saceido^ string or a gnbndt 01 a water-pot, wbich before bate bceo used 
by aiiotber. 

Rules as to baths and deansmg and punikation — 

C%^f^iT^ Umd not bathe tmving jusl eatent tm wbea 

ft^kied with dkea&e; nor in the tnidilk: of the oigbt ^ not wnb roany 
dothM^ nrff in a pool of wuter impcrlectly ktuoim* 

CAafter Wr, Iw 4 a.—Undeuniiness on account of the dead h ordutnied 
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for nil I but on xht bittb of a dbiW (ot iho mother asd CuhcTt tmpuitef, for 
ifin days after chUdblrth aiecta the mother orilf | but the &ibcr having: 
bathed becomes pore. 

Chapt^ T., In imcleanncss iftei death a train of ihe si^erdotBi 

Oflste becomei pm (by bathing and ceremonies) in ten day** of ihc wai‘ 
Tike m twelve^ of the commerci+d in fifteen ; of ibt Sudim in a montk 

CAapf^r v.» Uw 85.—He who has toutbed a CbundaK » at her 

peritid, un Dotcnsl for dead^ Jon, n uew-bom Childs a corpse, tff one ifho baw 
touched a contce i* made pure by bathing. 

V., I£b€ to^u—Bodies aredeansed by iratcr^ the mind is fiUTiGed 
by truths the vital spirit by theology and devotion, the ntideistanding by 
dear knowtedge. 


Modes of restoring purity to inanimate things :— 

CAffpftr iiirr 111.^—Of briUiaat lUdals, of grtn^ and of ^ffirything 

made with stone* the purification onlaincd by the wise ift with aabeSf 
luid etuth. 

CAa//rr v*, /Aie 114+'—Vessels C3f copper^ iipn, briB^ ppilerj tin and 
lead may be fitly dcansed with ashest with adds, and with water- 

V-* iw 115.'—The purifiemtiem ordumed fot dl sons of l^uSds 
is by afirting ihem wifb Cmk’ grass ^ for dothes folded by sprinldu^ them 
with hallowed walw j for wooden teswls by plaining ibem. 

Giapferwt Hmt ny.—jyt Tu;p!c?Di3ua are purified by he* water* 

I IB.—The^p^ by sprinlding is oribmed for 

grains and ctotbes rn large quonrirics | bUE to ptniiy them in i4nal] porceiif 
which a man may easily oaity,. the^ miui be washed* 

Ctj/ZSnr Tm /™ irgw—Leathern otenab and such as tire made with 
CBM miisi generally be purified in the same tnamier as dotlw*; 
vcgeubln, lootat and fruit* in thn uame nuumcr with grain. 

CJkap/tr T., limi 1 so^^^Silk and wnoOen Btnffs with talme earthp Uahkets 
from Kepa) with pounded ArixAt^ 01 yVr^ihsr frail, vfs^ and long 
dmwicri with the frtnk of the mantlffiS of with white mustaid 

seedsL 

Chapter tim ill—Utensils made of ahelk or horns, of bones cf 
of irory, must be deoiLsed like miintles with the addirion of cow^i arine or 
water. 

Chapttf Vk, twi 112* —Grass, firmriKKlfr and straw are imrified by 
spnnklitig ihcna witfi water; a bouse by mbbiagp bru 5 htlt& arul fiacanJig 
with eow-dmig; ao earthen pot by second bumiog. 

Chapter T.+ im* I3 —But an orthen pot whkh Ims been toucited with 
any spitimoEiE liquor, with wiih ordure, wtib spird^ with pas i?f with 
blocHL cantiot cve^ by another bomhog be rendered 

Chapter tmf 1^4.— I Jitid cleansed by fir's mode*; by sweeping by 
smearing with cOT-dong^ hy ^nklir^ with coir’s urine* by icraph^ or by 
letting a cow posa a day and a on iL 

CAa/Ur v.^ /iwf 134-—Foe the ckansing of vessels whicb have held 
ordure nc urinc^ earth and water mint be tuod, as tong a* they ^ oecdfaL 
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Rules as regards journey and places of residence 

Cka^ 'vt,, Ld him aot Inhahii a tom in which d«l witl 

rdigKTfls thittes are neglected ; ncr foe a long time one In which diseases 
are feeqmaiij let him not bejjm a jouranr 
a mountain. 

CAit/irrW^ tim 6 i.—Id him not dwefi in a city govenirf bf a &Jra 
king, nor in one iutmuntled by men unnljififraiit of tlieir duties, oor in one 
abounding with fieofessed heretics, not in one swanning with tow'bom 
outcntls. 

him not ioumey too early in the moroinM. 
or too late in the evening nor too sear the Biiilday, nor with an unknown 
companion, nor flkme, nor with men of Uie servile dasa 

Rules regarding the choice of a wife, and marriage and 
position of women ;— 

i 

A iwice-boni man haring completed his studies u die preceptor's house, 
or affsTffl, may return lioow, and with die consent of bis vcMiaUe guide 
espotoc a wife uf the sane chue u himself. 

a.r/*riii., b'lu j.—She, who is not clescmded ^i hu jatmnal or 
Tnatemal aneestom, within Ibc sixth degree, and who is not known by bet 
fiunily name w be of the same primitive stock with his ialbcr w moiher, 

is eligible for nitpdal and holy muon, 

CAa/ttr Ui, liiti 6.—In conBCctiBg liimself with a wife, let bun 
ttUibously avoid toJi foiUowing Eunliic^, be they ever so jpeat, or ever so 
rich in ktne, goals and theep, gold and gmiu. 

iii., ffm 7-—The family which lias nmiiiod pcesoribed ads of 
feligum 1 that which has ptwbicod no male cliildten; that la which the 
Voila has nol been read; that whiiib has thick liair m'tbe body ] and those 
whkh have been subject to hmuonbolds, phthisis, dyxpepsiji. epilepsy. 

lepTOiyt and elephantiasis, ^ .j- t 1. • 

CAiifftruL, —Ixt him not many a giiljiftih reddt® bar, nor 

with any ddhrmed >imbj nor oito troubled wiiL habii^l sicknessj nor 
with no hair or too niuehi nor one immodeTBtely talltntivc; nor one with 
iaftsined eytau 

Ckif^vr ili., AW 10.—Let him choose Jot his wife a girl whose ftwm 
has no dJtfect, who has an agieeaWe name, who waits jp-aecftiliy like a 
young elephant T whose teeth and hair are modjctat* respocrivety in quality 
and m sire, and whose body has eu^uisite softnfcss, 

CAa^ttr iil., AW JOt—rfow- leiin compeodiondy die eight forms ^ 
nuptial cerememy, Used liy ihs foot classes, some gpo^ h*wl 

this wodd and in the next. 

Cbaf^rrnU A*f ai^—The cCTerminy of Brahiui, of the Derds, of tire 
Kahia, of the Pmiipalk of the Aaaua*. of Ihc Gundburvas, mid of dw 
ytjJchMai, ihe eighth and haamt is that of r reirha* 

CAi^rr itL, SJ.—hlamcd women must be honoured by their 

fathers and breihrcn, by their husband* ami (Atif brethren, if they seek 
abundant iwusperhy. 
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Chsfkr itl, fim 5G,—^Wtuue remale^ are b<»ciitnid, there the dotiestire 
pleased, bat where they im diihoaoured there all telE^ite ects bccoote 
fnuU«s. 

CkayUr^M.t i’nu 5 7^-^Where femtle leUtirai are ouide mifrembk, the 
(JmuJj of Imn who miihes them » rcff soon wholly furoslies ; but where 
the; toe not tmhappy, the feinily always mcreaees, 

CkafUr iii, doi 60.—]rt whatever family the husband bi contented 
with his wife and the wife with her bushand, (0 that house will fonotie be 
esamediy pennaneot. 

I Forbear furtltcr quotation for fear of inordinate length. 
Tbe above will sullice to show the excellent hygienic and 
sanitary raeastiies enjoined by Man«> and which, if 
thoroughly carried out, would have made every village and 
hamlet in Bengal a v'eritable hygleopolls of Dr. B. W. 
Ridiardaon. But as a matter of fact and actual observa¬ 
tion what do we hud in Hindu society and in every Bengal 
village ? 

Tile people, chough nominally Hindus, have foigotien 
the Shastras and changed their inodes of life and conduct. 
They do not take meat and nouiisliuig food regularly, and 
have, in consequence, become physically weak. Again, they 
Itave abandoned marriage by choice and selection at a 
mature age, and taken to child and infant marriages, which 
form another powerful factor in the degeneracy of the 
present race. Hindu women are not so much honoured 
and respected as the Shastias enjoin, and hence the moral 
d^jcncfacy of the people. As re^rds extenud cleanliness, 
we dnd that the people of Bengal generally keep their 
houses or dwellings with their yard clean—swept and 
le^pied^thc. exceptions being Domes and Harees, and 
other tow castes, who keep piga. Surgeon F. French 
Mullen, who c^ctated for me as Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioner in i8S5^6, thus reported on Hindu houses In 
his annual report of that year: “ t he fact is that the natives 
of Bengal arc not naturally dirtj', but on the contiary their 
habits are e^enUally clean. Each villager kce^ hb iari 
and Its immediate suiroundiogs clean and tidy,'^ 

But when w'c leave the house and go out to its sur- 
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roundings and ihe village, we invariably find every Insanitary 
condition powerfully and conspicuously present, and all 
Manu*s laws disitgarded and tmnsgre^ed. In every rural 
and agricultum] viDs^ we notice heaps of cow-dung, and 
house-sweepings, and refuse left to putrefy for manure 
and other purposes, cesspools and cesspits more or less 
abominable, jungle or noxious vegetation covering the 
\'acant spaces affording cover for the commission of 
nuisances, and shelter to snaJees and venomous reptile^ 
and breeding fever and ague during the mins by rotting. 
Wc find people performing oils of nature just outside 
and close to dwellings, and on road and tank and river¬ 
sides; holes and excavations more or less full of filthy 
fluid during the rains and impeding and obstructing 
drainage, and dirty ponds and tanks choked widt weeds 
and rank vqjetation which supply drinking water, or wells 
which are never cleaned, and near whose mouth people 
bathe and wash dirty clothes, the dirty water trickling 
or pefcolatlng back into the weB. In non-agricultural 
vOlages the verj* same things arc found, with the excep¬ 
tion of manure heaps and pitSu In short, we find in a 
village every cause present, and in full and active operatidn, 
to taint and poison the soil, air, and water, thus to breed 
much sickness and cause many deaths. As a rule there 
are no roads, no sufficient drainage, no good drinking 
water, and no conservancy of any kind. On the contra^, 
the people polluting the soil, air, and water, by easing 
on road, tank, and river-sides, and violating all the laws 
of Mami through ignorance or lariness, and supintuiess^ 
As Dr. Mullen remarked in hit report already quoted ; 
“ But why the villagers, as a body, fail lo combine in 
order to keep the spaces not occupied by (houses) 

free of supcriluous vi^etation, the village paths and drains 
in good order, and, above all, why they tall to take the 
necessary means to preserve their drinking-water from 
contamination, is a racial defect, which it is unnecessary 
to dwell on here, but which Is certainty not due to their 
being, as ts asserted, addicted to filthy habits.'' 
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The oonsequence of this nutr oeglecc of ‘sanitation 
ts that sickness and disease prevail in the villages to 
a fearful extent and cause huge mortalities, In the 
districts of Huglj', liurtlwan, Birbhum, Murshtdabad 
Nuddea, Jesson* and twenry-four pergunnahs, ague and 
malarious fever from c?!ces 5 ive dampness of soil and fimm 
drinking marsliy water of clicked tanks and beds, and 
of stagnant kliaJs and streams, have prevailed for years, 
and caused heavy monality. In Nuddea alone, in one 
year, more than a iaJi of ficople died of feverr North 
Bengal is notoriously feverish — where ague and its 
sequelaf, cnlajgiad spleen and liver, are very common, 
and arc jocosdy said to extend to crows and lower 
animals. 

Owing to the pollution of drinking-water and the want 
of conservancy, diarrheea, dysentery', and cholera occur 
periodically and epidemically, carrying off large numbers. 
Vital statistics are very backward In Bengal, though I am 
glad to say that a ^perceptible improvement is noticeable of 
late. All the deaths arc not reported, and some ivould go so 
iar as to assert that one-fmirth or one-third of the deaths 
escape registration. The latest report of the Sanitary 
Commissioner for Bengal, viz., for tSSy, shows the mortality 
as follows: out of a population of 66,163,884 in Bengal, 
there were 112.578 deaths from cholera, from 

smaltpo:?, 1,087,768 from fever, 56,895 from bowel com- 
phunts, 26,630 from injury, including suicides, and 14,997 
from other causes; and giving the following ratios per 
1,000 of population: cholera, 2*60; smallpox, ■oS; fever, 
(6*44: iiowel complaints, ‘85! injury, *40; and otlwr 
causes. 3'09. The total deaths registered last year in 
Bengal amounted lo t,552.528, or 23*46 per 1,000. The 
mean of previous hve years is so'gH, or equal to the death- 
rate of London, one of the best-Hcarcfi-for and healthiest 
cities in the world. This is absurdly low—the death-rate of 
Calcutta during the healthiest months varies from 25 

35. or more, and Calcutta, with its drainogci sewerage, 
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and waterworks, is now r«^ai'ded by the Mofussil and 
vil lag e people as much more healthy, and whert they 
actually come for a change of air Comparing one district 
with another, we find Monghj-r and Bhagulpur registered, 
last year, 26*87 and 3 1 -83 per t.ooo n^pecfivdy as death- 
rates for fever. If Monghyr and Bhagulpur, which are- 
regarded as sanitaria by the Bengalis, show' a6 and 21 
respectively as death-rates from fever, the feverish districts 
of Bengal ought to show double or trebte, which is not the 
case. Monghyr stands third as regards fever, and first in 
the total mortalit)', vtK,, 3S‘3J, f-ify Monghyr appears to be 
the most unhealthy district in Bengal. This is due to the 
energy of its police stj[Mirintendent, Col, Ramsay, who 
improves death r^istradon wherever he goes. The general 
mortality from fever in Bengal must be much higher than 

16*44 t pOOCt 

When sanitation is much negiecied in villages, thereby 
giving rise to fearful sickness and mortality, what should be 
done ? According to some, Laijts /airt, or let alone, till 
the people improve in cducatton and learn to ^preciate the 
value of sanitation and to pramtse it of their own accord. 
They think that no pressure should be used. 

Now towns and cities arc admitted by alt to be mori; 
adviced than villages, and yet wc do not leave citizens 
and townspeople alone to do as they like as regards sanita¬ 
tion. We pass munidpal laws and acts, and thus compel 
them to remove all nuisances, and to introduce sanitary’ 
iitjprovcmcms, as efficient drainage and sewerage, thorough 
conservancy, and good drinking-water, and all other requtre- 
nients. Is not thb using pressure and corapulsitm ? On 
what ground is it justified ? If enlightened townsmen and 
citizens require pressure or compulsion, bow much more 
would villagers who are ill-educated and unenlightened. It 
is the duty of the Slate to regulate and direct village sani¬ 
tation as much, if not more, than towns and cities. And 
here it should be cleariy stated that the pressure will not 
be repugnaut to the people w'hose " habits are essentially 

23 
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c[ean," and who simply require to be reminded of the good 
old laws of Manu when their sympathy and co-operation 
wUI be enlisted towards the good cause. The need of 
some State pressure being thus demonstrated, let us proceed 
and see what is required to improve village sanitation. 

The first and prime requirement of all viil^es is a 
supply of good drinking-water. Those villages tliat stand 
on dowing streams and rivers of sw^ect water draw their 
supply therefrom, but all inland villages depend on tanks, 
beds, and wells. Tanks were originally the gift of some 
Rajah, Zemindar, or well-to-do man, who gave them from 
a sense of piety and duty—such virtues have now almost 
dbappeared with the spread of English education and 
Western ideas among the people. The consequence is tliai 
new tanks are rarely dug nowadays, and old tanks are not 
renovated from poverty nnd family disputes among owners; 
so they naturaHy became silt^ and choked with decom¬ 
posing weeds and tank vegetation. This is, os i take it, 
one of the chief causes of ague and fever in many districts 
of Lower Bengal. One great factor in the causation of 
silted and choked tanks in some dismcis like tiugty, 
Bnrdwan. Midnapur, See., is the cessation of floods from the 
Damuda, Selye, and Cossye, and other dear and crystal 
mciuntain streams due to embankments. The tloods* 
though attendeti with some loss of property and temporary 
ioconvenienee, did much good by Hushing tanks and filling 
them with fresh waier,^ and by leavmg on land silt and 
fertility behind. From the various causes enumerated 
above, tanks everywhere and in eveiy district have become 
l>ad, and therefore the first tiling needed to improve village 
sanitation is a berier supply of drinklng-warer, by digging 
new tanks or clearing and re^excavating old ones. To do 
this last properly, a tank should be dewatered, and the 
black deposit and humus carefully removed, all trees on its 
hank cut down, and its bank raised If nece^ary, and all 
precautions taken against contain I nation fay filthy surface 
drainage and washing of dirty clothes. AH drtnkiog-water 
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tanks ought to be r^ervcd—bathing and washing being 
strictly prohibited with the genera] consent of the people. 
After having reserved tanks for drinking-water, attention 
should be directed to the condition of other tanks used for 
bathing and washing and cooking. 

When the siipply is drawn from beel^ khals, aitcl rivers, 
every care should be taken to avoid all sources of contami¬ 
nation, such as putting komurs^ or bundles of fresh twi^, 
for catching fish, jute-sieeping. throwing of corfses and 
or of refuse from factories and disdll^es. 

In places where wdls constitute the principal or sole 
supply of waieCf care should be taken to sec that every 
well has a masonry parapet-wall, and ah area or circum¬ 
ference of at least six feet in diameter, cemented with 
Portland cement, to prevent surface drainage and percofa' 
tion into it. No bathing or washing of clothes is to be 
permitted near the mouths of wells, which should lie 
cleaned periodicaliy. No manure heaps or cesspools, or 
any offensive trade likely to containiiiate the !Soil, should be 
permitted within the percolation area. 

In villages without good tanks it would be better and 
cheaper to dig wdIs—either pottery or masonry, according 
to funds, for drinking-water—and in case of mixed popula¬ 
tions there should he separate wells for the Hindus and 
Mahomedans. Wells are preferable lo tanks for dritikbg 
purposes, bebji: less liable to contamination by filthy surface 
drainage, or bathing and washing, or throuiug of rubbish 
and dirt. 

The second requisite for the improvement of village 
sanitation is the introduebon of a system of rough Conser¬ 
vancy, under which the people will not be allowed to 
contaminate the soil, ajr, and water of villages hy casing 
near dwellings, or road, tank, or river-sides, which pernicious 
pracrios s a.s much opposed to the laws of Manu as of good 
hygiene. A cordon should be fixed, not less than one 
hundred yards from the outskirts of a village, beyond which 
all except the very old and infirm and young children are 
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to go for the call of nature. For the use of Fardamshin 
females and chBdfen and all old and sicfc persons, a hole or 
trench should be dug at the farthest comer of the garden 
Of back yard, and us^ as latrine till nearly full, when it 
should be covered with dry earth. This should be the 
general practice for alt villages not surrounded by fields 
and waste lands, or when such lands are under water as 
during tJie rains. The idea of covering filth with earth, 
though repugnant to the modem Hindu, is what was 
especially enjoined by Manu centuries ago, and long before 
the dry earth sj-stem of conservancy was ever drought of in 
Europe. People that can afford Purka privies or Kurha 
latrines, should construct them at the farthest comer of tlte 
garden or back yard. As aid to better conservancy, all 
superlluous jungle within a village should be cut. thereby 
removing all cover for committing nuisance. Manu's laws 
about conserv-ancy arc very strict and particular, as has 
been shown before. 

AlAnurc Hiitps (rW Pii€$.‘ —Bengal, nay all India, 

being an agricultural country, the fanner or cultivator must 
have his man are, which constitutes ius w'ealth and without 
which he cajinoi do. But from ignorance of ^icultural 
chemistry his method of muking manure is the reverse of 
what it should he. Cow-dung and urine form his chief 
source of manure—the urine esiiecially—and when they are 
exposed to the sun and air.^!] the ammonia escapes, leaving 
only useless rubbish behind. I'he farmer’s practice Is to 
pile up cow -dung writh urine and all sorts of refuse, and to 
expose them to sun and air for weeks and months—to be 
carted and removed once in six months, i,t,, hefore the 
spring and autumn cultK'ations. Such long exposure 
depri ves the poor and ignorant farmer of good manure and 
b^^'es useless rubbish behind- The manure, if immediately 
buried under earth, dccomiioses slowly and retaias all its 
fertilizing dements; it can be exhumed and spread out 
w'bcn the time for culu^'ation arrn'es. The farmer should 
therefore remore cow-dung and refuse daily tf his field is 
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ckjse by, or as soon as there was enough to fill ^ cart if the 
fidd happens lo be distant: it should be buried in different 
parts for thorough decomposition, and afterwards taken up 
for use and application. If this were done it would prevent 
all piling of manure and refuse within a village, and at the 
ame time grqaily augment the efficacy of the manure. 
And when once buried manure cannot be stolen, which 
iarmers apprehend so much and urge as an argument 
against its removal to the fields before it U required for 
culdvatioii. In non-agricultund villages all sweepings and 
refuse should be buried in the garden, or carted away and 
in Ailing up boles and excavations which abound 
everywhere, and impede and obstruct drainage 

R<}ads and Drains are generally conspicuous by Aeir 
absence, and drainage is consequently defective in all* Hat 
villages. People should unite and make their own roads 
and drains. Every house may be drained to the nearest 
tank or pond by shallow surface drains, and the general 
drainage of the village may be directed to the fields, khala, 
or streams, by deep and proper drains according to the level 

_which level may be found out by observing the course of 

water during the rains. There is a tendency nowadays to 
make roads and paths suffidently high to enable people to 
walk dr)’-ahod or diy-fooi without any attenuon to the 
drainage obstructed thereby. This tendency to keepmg 
insufficient or no waterways is not confined to villages only, 
but extends to towns, cities^ and even to railroads and 
eolbanUments- The presence of hof^ cxca^^boiis in 
villag^^ and towns irapedes and obstructs dninage, and 
they should therefore be filled tip. For diorough and 
effective drainage of villages sufficient waterways wilS be 
needed^ and to secure them dispute ■ as lo right of water¬ 
ways are sure to arise—these should be peaceably and. 
arnscublv settled by the agency to he indicated further on. 

Fr^sA and the dirrj^ tanks and 

pends of villages are cleaned* when the oommission of 
nuisances on road, tank, and riv^r^sides h suppressed. 
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And when all manure and refuse are removed more 
frequently and before pundacUon has set in or much 
advanced, the air would be rendered more fresh and 
pure. To promote free ventilation and perflation of 
air. an}' obstacles caused by thich bamboo topes and 
dense Jungle should be removed. The presence of large 
trees is benehcial for cool shade and for intercepting 
malaria, and therefore their growth should be encouraged. 
Tlie best time for cutting Jungle and brushwood is in the 
dr}' season—before and after the rains are on—^but if 
the jungle is tut during the rains, it is sure to rot and do 
more harm than good. Cut jungle may be utilised in filling 
up pits and holes along with sweepings, but over all should 
be put a layer of dry earth. The perflation of air and 
ventHaiion are also influenced by the site of villages and 
the consmicilon aiid arrangement of houses, which will 
be pointed out tmder the proper headings. 

mu e/ Viliagts.. —The people of existing villages have 
had no control over the choice of their sites. If such oppor^ 
tunity occur to any people, they should select a high and 
dry site away from marshes or sources of nuisance and 
disease, and, m ease of hills and mountains, it should be 
protected and sheltered from sharp, cold, winds. The 
sites of existing villages might be rendered more dry by 
thorough drainage and better exposure to sun and light, 
and free ventilation obtained by the removal of any rhirt; 
bamboo clumps and dense jungle sunounding them. 

SiU and Cmsimciutn of Houstsand DmlHng^.—A h^h 
and dry site should be al^vays preferred if available. The 
door of mud huts and houses might be rendered dry by 
cutting shallow surface drains all round, by putting a lot of 
ashes, cinders, Mtd broken pots and pans underocath. In 
brick and masonry houses the same measure might be used 
if the door was not to be arched. For proper ventilation 
there should be in mud houses a window, if not a door, 
corresponding to the front door and two corresponding side 
windows. In bnck-built bouses more doors and windows 
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art; required for suffioieot ventilation tlian in mud hou^, 
wbose eaves and porous thatch roof allow of free perflation 

of air. . j j II 

No cesspools or pits should bie kept in the yard, and all 

kitchen and other refuse to be removed outside and de¬ 
posited in a pit dug for the purpose in the farthest comer 

of the back yard or garden. 

Cow and cattle sited should be as far away from the 
dwelling and sleeping-rooms as possible, and all refuse 

removed and buried outside if not disposed of as cow-dung 

% 

cakes for fucL ^ 

Wlicii the householder can afford a [irivy, it shoo 
at the farthest comer, where the nuisance would be least 
feit Well privies are an abomination, and should never be 
permitted Ordinary above-ground privies only are to be 
thought of and constructed, and kept as clean as possible, 
the nighc-soU being removed and buried in some place 
assigned for the purpose. Night-soil should never be 
thrown into water. 

DitPosal ef the Dead—Cretmtion and Burial—'iac 
Hindus, as a rule, cremate their dead (which is the best 
method of all from a sanitary point of view), the only 
exception being vmy y'oung infants and vaisnaubs and 
paupers, who are buried on river-banks. Cremation is 
generally performed on the bank of a flowing stream, 
and. failing that, at the side of a tank or bed or m the 
fields- The body is supposed to be thoroughly cremated 
and reduced to ashes, which are tonsigned into vrater- 
This is not always done, and bodies partially burnt or 
only singed are thrown into the water. The practice of 
throwtr^ corpses into rivers is gradually dintiaishing. 
Dead bodies are often transported from a long distance 
to the bank of the sacred Ganges or Bhagiruthi. being 
wrapped in a piece of mar and slung on a bamboo pole- 
If the death had occurred from any infectious disease, 
such as smallpox, this practice is often said to be aitended 
with some risks to the persons carrying the corpse and the 
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people and places thsrangb which it is carried. Some 
prc^utio^s are necessary to minimize the evil—such 
disinfecting the body and not allowing its parage through 
crowded plaji^ and thcHOughfares. 

Mahomedans bury their dead. As a rule 
there are no hxed b^al-grptmds in villages, Man)'' huty 
within private enclosures, and dose to their babttaiidns. 
This practice should be discouraged and gradually sup¬ 
press^. Special pl^es, either outside or in uninhabited 
parts or mohullas of viHages may be fixed and assigned by 
general consent Graves should be suffici^tly deep to 
prevent ^xhumadon by dogs and jadfals. 

Mounting and Un^Uann^ss after death la^ among the 
Hindus from ten to thirty days, during which period no 
shaving by the village barber is allowed, b^gars are not 
admitted for alms and charit)^, and dirty clothea are not 
sent to the village waterman for washing, and no intimaie 
oonnection or association is allowed wiLb the ne^bbours, 
such as eating and drinking together. All these are very 
sensible restrictions Imposed i6 prevent the spread of any 
Infirction or contagion. The Mahomedans also observe 
some mourning which terminates in Futwa, or feast— 
just like the Hindus^ 

Agmcy .—Havuig stated the requirements of a village, 
it becomes necessary to indicate how these requirements 
could be met and fulfilled, and by what agency. Here a 
little digression may be permitted in order to notice a vita! 
and most important resotution lately passed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India as regards sanitation in villages, it says 
plainly that hitherto sanitation had been left to the people 
of rural tracts, under the belief that external pressure or 
interference was right or proper. It then goes on to say 
that the time has come for a more advanced policy, and for 
the r^utious iniioduction of some sanitary provisions for 
tillages. Under the Local Government Act, 1 /iraT Boards 
and Untorts liave sprung up all over the country, and they 
should be charged tvith the citation of the rural tracts, 
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the ncce^ry funds being provided for them either by the 
Local Government or powers given them to raise money 
by loans or taxation. As just remarked, this is a most 
vital and important resolution, and if Lord Duffcrin had 
done nothing eke, he would have laid the people of India, 
and especially of malanous Bengal, under the deepest and 
greatest obligation. His Excellency will be graiefuUy 
remembered if the elTorts which he commenced in this 
direction are crowned with pracdcal success. 

Now as to agency for village sanitation. Though 
Local Boards and Unions might direct and control uni¬ 
tary measures for villages, and raise and provide mone^' 
for the purpose, still each village will require an agency on 
the spot to carry out their orders and lie responsible to 
them. Such an agency could: be obtained by forming a 
Committee of Health, in village, consisting of 

hve or $ix leading and influential men. The appoint*^ 
ment of a local Coiamittee of Wealth for the purpose 
of carrj'ing out all measures to be devised by the Sanitary 
Board of the province will disarm alt opposition, and enlist 
the sympathy and co-openttion of the people If this were 
done, IwOrd Dufferink resotuiion on village sanitation woitld 
bear fruit before tong, and all difficulties would gradually 
ilisappear. 

D^nliies which are likely to be encountered in carry¬ 
ing out sanitary improvements may be divided under the 
following heads — 

isL Those due to apathy anti inddf^ence to, and 
ignorance of, the laws of health or hygiene. 

3nd. Those arising from extreme conservative h^itx 
and great reluctance to^any changes or innovations. 

3rd. Those due to want of unity and concerted action 
and power of combination among the people. 

4th. Real and physical difiicidties, such as crowded 
houses and vilkges, juakmg ventilation defective ; low 
sites, rendering good dralmge impracticable; brackish 
and contaminated soil, remlering the water of tanks and 
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w€lls impure and unwboltsome ! the absence of any u'aste 
land or jungle around a village for calls of nature. the 
presence and proximity of marshes and beels, st^ant 
khals and streams, and silted and choked tanks or drinking- 
water wells near possible sources of contamination, like ell 
privies, fresh bu^-grounds. and cesspools, <S:c. 

I will briefly indicate the best methods of overcoming 
the difficulties enumerated above:— 

ist. Difficulties due to apathy and ignorance might be 
got over hy reminding the people of the good old sanitary 
laws of Manu, and by teaching and instructing them in the 
benefits of hygiene, and by which disease and epidemics 
might be warded off and die duration of human life securely 
lengthened. The good old Rishis and Munis and their 
contemporaries enjoyed longevity. This ts a fact which 
could be densonstrated. The Europeans generally live 
longer and enjoy better health than the natives of India, 
and why ? Because the former live more carefully and 
agreeably to Nature's laws. Sanitary instructions arc 
being imparted in primary schools, but the text-books, 
like Dr. J. M. Cunningham’s primer and others, are ill 
suited, being full of technical names and phrases which 
are b^ond juvenile comprehension, A suitable primer, 
teaching the firet lessons in hygiene in simple language 
which a child may undci^tand, is very much needed, and 
the want ought to be supplied by some officer of the 
Bengal Sanitary Department, The officers of the medical, 
sanitary, and educational departments might do much in 
removing ignorance and instructing the people on sanitary 
maaers in the course of their official dudes. 

In qsph; of infringement of the rules re^rding reserii’ed 
tanks and conseri'ancy, the first offence is to be punished 
by w'aming before the Health Committee and Panchayet; 
the second offence by severe censure and measurement of 
the ofTender's no% against the ground for the space of 
seven cubits; and if the oHenoe is repeated after that 
small fines of a few shells or pice, according to the 
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oficnder's positioQ in life. Such fines will go to the 0*61111 
of the food at the disposal of the Health Conunitiee, 

and Difficulties ansing from extreme conservatism might 
be gradually overcome by practical appeals to the sensible 
people among the masses. Changes and improvements 
are the order of the day* The people notv freely resort 
to railroads for travellmg, and to the electric tdegraph for 
trade and other urgent messages. People are now exten* 
sively patronumg English cotton goods, because they 
are cheaper than the old cotton fabrics of our Indian 
weavers, whose occupation is nearly gone, and who, as a 
class, are reduced to extreme poverty. From these facts 
it would appear that conservatism yields when the people 
find k to their interest and advantage to do so. That 
attention to sanitation would lead to comfort, better and 
improved health, and greater txnmunit}' from sickness and 
epidemic disease could be demonstrated, and when the 
people come to see for themselves the benefits and advan¬ 
tages, they would give up their conservative habits and 
hail changes and innovations. 

3rd. Difficulties due to the want of unity and power of 
combination among the people have arisen Irom faction 
and party spirit of modem dmes. The village communities 
and panchayets and other local self-governing bodies 
have existed in India from time immemoriaL and if these 
were revived under the Local Self^ovemmcnt Act, the 
people would regain and recover the spirit of unity and 
power of combination. 

4th. Real and physical difficulties, such as crowded 
houses and villages, making ventilation defective^ low site, 
tendering drainage difficult, must be overcome by acten* 
tk>n to the principles of hygiene. Crowding of houses 
and villages must be gradually removed by reajrrangement 
and rebuilding as opportunities offer. Low sites may be 
gradually raised or drained from underneath; contaminated 
soli rendering the water of wdls and tanks impure might 
be rendered more innocuous by stopping and preventing 
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all sources af impurity and contamination. The want of 
waste and jungle land around a village may be met by 
havii^ iieuches in the bacl^rrmnd or garden. The 
presence or proximity of mirahes and heels might be 
renderetl less potent for evil by thorough drainage of them, 
or if that is not pmcticable, by planting a belt of trees be* 
tween the village and the marshes to intercept all malaria. 

Ways and Means ,—real difficulty 10 village sanita¬ 
tion is the want of sufficient funds, but even this might 
be overcome if the money raised from villages on account 
of roads and public works were more judiciously expended. 
The road^ ccss is levied for making district and village 
roads and opening communication, and If roads are pro¬ 
perly constructed, with proper drains and sufficient ^vater- 
ways, the drainage of villages and rural tracts would be 
greatly improved. A part of the road cess can be legally 
used for the Improvement of water supply, and if a ftxed 
rate, say a tithe or tenth part of the cess, were set apart 
for the purpose, much good might be done. The road 
cess is at present wasted in keeping up costly establish¬ 
ments of district executive engineers. To eonstruct roads 
and culverts no great engineeriag skill is required. A 
competent overseer on fifty rupees a mpnth can do the 
needful, A part of the pfubUc work cess should be set 
.tport for village sanitation. And as all villages contribute 
to the land revenue, a small part may be allowed out of it 
tern'ords sanitation. With the above contributions and 
judicious expenditure of the road and public work cesses, 
much good might be done and great improvement ettected 
in the course of a tVw years. Hts Excellency Lord 
DulTerin gauged the real wants of rural tracts, and 
p9.sscd a vtt^Uy importEnc resol ud on for the iJTipfroveii!it:rfct 
of village eanltadon. For this die renienibw 

his rule and administration most gratefully and bless his 
name. Provincial Sanitary Boards might be formed and 
a niimber of measures devised for the improvement of 
water supply, dranage, and conservancy. The Bcerd wiU 
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cummunicate the sanitary measui^ to the Distinct and 
Local Boards for them to carry outj and as the vilbge 
Health Committee will fonn the link of communication 
between the people and the authorities, they will able 
to carry the people with them, and to enlist their sym¬ 
pathy and co-operation, and thus to overconie opposition, 
District and Local Boards established under the Local 
Self-Government Act cannot have a better oppcrtunhy of 
showing their usefulness and capacity for self-government 
than by successfully introducing sanitary measures for 
villages and rural tracts. This, and nothing short of 
this, ^vill satisfy the public and justify the wisdom 
of Lord DuBerin's vital resolution on the sanitation 
of villages. Sanitation and the India Sanimry Depart- 
m^t owe much to Lord DufTerin's liberal and states¬ 
manlike policy. For the sake of very doubtful 
economy the Sanitar)* De£»artineni of India was very 
nearly sacrificed, and none raised their voice against It; 
but when the matter came before His Excellency for 
final orders, he said that the abolition of the Sanitary' 
Department w'outd be a most retrograde course while 
ever)' civilized country was perfeciing its saniiaiy depart¬ 
ment India, the home of cholera, ague, and dysentery, 
and other fearful plagues and pestilences, should never 
abolish its Sanitary Department And after having saved 
the depanmcni. Lord Dufferin ^vc fresh proofs of 
his interest in the cause of sanitation by publishing a 
most importam resolution, which, if acted on and carried 
out, will gradually improve the health and sanitation 
of tillages and remove the souices of fever, ague, 
dysentery, and cholera, by thorougli drainage and con¬ 
servancy and a supply of pure drinking-water. The 
people of India, and es]>edally of Bengal, the home of 
ague and cholera, will gratefully remember Lord Dufferin's 
name for the untold benefits likely to arise Irom his policy 
in sanitary matters. 
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MORAL TRAINING OF HINDOOS. 

ts 1S3S, when the Sepoy mutinies were nearly over, 
Megasthcnes entered the Presidency College at Madras as 
Professor of Moral PhOoaophy and Logic. Like bis name- 
old, the Greek ambassador ai Patna, he knew 
something of Europe, but little or nothing of India, During 
the four years that followed he discoursed dafly with succes¬ 
sive of Hindoo students of different races, tongue, 

and castes. They had nothing European about them except 
bright and inteliigent faces and polite and prepossessing 
ways. They were unmixed Hindoos, for no Moharnmedaii 
entered the College. They wore cottons in light and grace- 
ful fxshion, with imposing sashes. Thdr feet were hare, for 
they left thrJr shoes at the College doors. They bad 
voluminous turbans on their heads, with mystic marks on 
their foreheads, which referred to religion or caste: and they 
showed slight dL-ninctions of dre^ or mode of wearing it, 
which indicated sect or tribe Some wore necklaces like 
rosaries, or a small ruby or some such gem fixed in the side 
of the lower nostril or in the lobe of the ear. They all 
spoke English, and were all anxious to qualify themselves 
for the Government service. They were Hindoo in all 
their thoi^hts and w'ays—amenable va kindness, but liable 
to gusts of temper, which, however, were generally kept 
under by a foiced calm. Thus the College was a museum 
of Hindoo humanity^ and Megasthenes was teachmg morals 
and logic whilst dritiking in experiences at the fountain¬ 
head. 

Teaching morality to Hindoos was a new experience to 
a European. The mere teaching was easy enough. Hin¬ 
doos can be brought to understand rights and wTongs, 
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obligation and duty, drtue and \^c^ impulse and ddibera- 
tion, as thoroughly as Engtishmen, Moreover, they have 
3 taste for metaphysics which helps them to distinguish 
between the difTereot systems of moral philosophy. Thdr 
memory is tnarvdlous, a gift which they seem to have in¬ 
herited from their foreTaihers, who had but few books, and 
learned by hean what they wantdl to nemember, But their 
knowledge of morals was intellectual and confined to the 
class-room. Jt would not always lit in wItJt Hindoo customs 
and caste rules. Much of It was familiar to them, as virtue 
and vice are nearly the same th all countries. Moral train¬ 
ing, as involved in the practice of virtue, the striving against 
temptation, the habitual struggle to do what is right, de-: 
pended more on the companionship of the stnd^^ts outside 
the College than on the abstract teaching inside. The main 
object of every stndent was to pass examinations, and to 
obtain a place which would secure oiiTcial employment and 
lead to further promotion. Under such circumstances, 
nitions of a supreme rule of human action, or the gremest 
happln<53 of the grcaiesi number, would no more touch the 
heart, and were as little likely to modify the conduct, as tlie 
problems of Euclid or arithmetic of Colenso, 

Qisie interferes with tnoral training whether in Europe 
or in Indian Hindoo students sit side by side, and to out¬ 
ward appearance on equal terms, but they will not eat 
together, and every caste makes its own arrangements for 
the mid-day meal, No i-iindoo of any caste will openly 
laugh or jeer at a Brahman, and every one of the recognired 
castes shrinks from a Pariah. But caste in India Is not an 
unmixed evlL A man of caste Is careful in his privaie life, 
and Is anxious to be respectable; Caste may enslave the 
mind and Interfere with freedom of action, bur It promotes 
moralit)'. Pariahs, or outcasts, have the worst character 
for getting dmnkand general recklessness in vice; but they 
mostly follow the caste instinct, and form themselves into 
little castes, which arc got-erned bj' caste ndes, and they are 
regarded os respectable amongst themselves so long as the)' 
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confonn lo thoK rules. The AbM Duhois, wh.. dwde 
amongst the Hindoos of Southern India, lor seventeen 
years, wore their costume, and lived as the>' did expressed 
his deliberate conviction that without caste the Hindoo® 
would soon he as iminoral and shameless as Pariahs, To 
this day the Hindoos who have throw* off the restraints nf 
caste are not always the most moral of the communiw. 

Education, railway travelliog, and voyages to Europe 
and back, are removbg much that is objectbtiable in caste. 
But in 1S5S the work had not b<^iin. Caste feelings were 
as strong as ever, especially in the presence of other 
Hindoos. They were all pri»ud of caste, although^ they 
had no sympathy with the Sepoys who had mutinied in 
Northern India against the greased cartridge* but regardeti 
them as mad and wicked, 

Hindoos of good caste have a moimliiy of their own. the 
outcome of ancient usag^ clenched by custom until ihey 
have become a part of their nature. In benev'olencCf loving* 
kindness, and family aitections—thc relics of Buddhist 
morality—they are au|>erior to the people of Europe, 'i hey 
have no pxjr laws, for every famay is bound separately and 
jointly to support its aged or afflicted members. The lucky 
youth who gets a situation and salary is often saddled with 
the responsibility maintaining grandfathers and grand¬ 
mothers, uncles and aunts, brothers, nephews, and widows 
in the family homestead. They have no divorce courts, for 
no Hindoo wife <!f any caste would dare to be unfaithful V<> 
her husband, and no one. except amongst the lower classes, 
^vould have the opportunity. They hai^e no temperance 
societies, for all respectable Hindoos are teetotallers, except 
t>erhnp£ the Rajpoots, or hereditary warriors, and the 
Pariahs, or hereditary outcasts. These last may imoxicare 
themselves with drugs or strong liquors widiotit incurring 
the blame or disgrace which would fall on Brahmans, 
\'aiKyas, or Sudras. 

The Hindoos ate separated into four castes, which 
Iwve existed from the remutest amiquity, namely, the 
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Brahmsifs, or sgg^, the Kshniriyas, or royal warriors, 
the Vaisj'as, or tnerchahts, and llic Sudras, or servile. In 
the present day the Sudras are the most iinportant oF all. 
They form five-sixths of the jjopiilatioii. They are of all 
occupations—Hsome are metehatits, some are rajas, and some 
are serving as priests, The bulk are agriculturists and 
traders,..and every' trade or occupation is a separate caste. 
They are all proud of being Sudra.**, and lord it over the 
Pariahs. They crowd the Government schools and colleges. 
They are the main strength of India—industrious, progrea- 
sive, and influential^ Educated Sudta.s are said to imbibe 
European tastes for meats and wines, but this is a rjucstioo 
of so<^ Ubeityt and has nothing to do with public morals. 

Most Englishmen pass through a training in games and 
sports which would be heart-breaking to Hindoos. Cricket, 
football, rowing, sailing, and single-stick involve both 
physical and moral training. The conujctitore arc eijual; 
there is no rank or caste In games or sports, but unfair play 
is regarded as rnffin and dishonest. Hindoos have no.such 
training t they could find no pleasure in muscular exercise 
beneath the hot sun of linlia- They can ride, and the 
Kshairiyas or Rajpoots are fond of sport hut they would 
all think it beneath tlieir dignity to sail a bemt, puH an oar, 
or play at football or rackets. None but Kshatriyas or 
Pariahs would angle for fish or shoot at birds or deer. 

The Hindoo boy .and man are thus diflerent beings from 
tlie English bi>yand man. Competitive examinaiions will 
not settle the question of su|)erioriiy; they are no test of 
excellence between rivjkl niccs. The com|ieiitioa between 
nations cannot be deciEled by Imokwork. A Greek would 
have outvied a Roman in the academyv but Rome founded 
the grcate!9E empiro and dvilixed the western world. No 
Asiatic ruler could compf’ie with a Casar; no Asiatic army 
could have stood against thi- men who fOught at BalatLiva 
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Ail Hindoos are mumcd or betrothed for life before 
they arc ten or twelve * i^irts of seven or tight. So far 
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the mairi^ge is a maitei of form, but it is indissoluble At 
eleven or twelve the girl reaches maturity, and is brought 
away from her parents by her bridegrxKJm, and henceforth 
lives with him under hia father's roof. These early mar¬ 
riages are neoessarj' to the maintenance of the caste system. 
Were the boy and girl not bound tt^ether for life before 
they knew what marriage meant, love would play the mis- 
chief with caste, as it sometimes does with tank and wealth 
in England. Slany Hindoo students at the Madras College 
were husbands and faiJiers, and working hard for ihctr 
examinations whilst oppress'd with the weight of family 
affairs. These matters were kept a profound secret from 
Megasthenes, and it was not unul years afterwards that he 
was assured that his favourite pupils at the Madras College 
were married men. 

The first moral duty of every Hindoo graduate is lo 
obtain a post and a salary. If he continued his studies, 
as he is often advised to do by hts European mentors, 
learoing for learning's sake, he would be scolded by his 
parents, rated by his w'lfe's retadons, and scoffed at by 
kinsfolk and acquaintance. The women would be the 
last to sympathize in his thirst for profane knowledge. 
They had stimulated him to work for his degree, and 
having got a post and a salary he must seek further 
promotion in other ways. Ltaming is thus a stepping- 
stone to a livelihood and nothing more. Every year there 
is an increase to bis family cares. His father may die, 
and an elder brother become the head of the house; or 
the family may be divided, and he may have to find a 
new borne Children grow around him, and wives must 
be provided for the boys, and husbands for the girls, 
Tito arrangements of these child marruiges press heavily 
on every Hindoo father. There Is no way of escape. 
He must institute inquiries for a suitable match widiin 
the circle of families in which inter-marriages are allow¬ 
able. He must institute comparisons of horoscopes to 
aMtottain compatibility of fortunes and characters. Finally, 
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he must provide for the expenses of the ceremony and the 
neoessaiy presents and feasxings, which last for many days, 
and often incur Uabilities with money-lenders which 
embitter the remainder of his life* 

In the British Isles no boj"^ is married until he has 
finished his education and secured some means of liveli¬ 
hood. He then lives tn a house or chambers of his own, 
separated from his parents. His wife is a woman grown* 
and the marriage is assumed to be one of mutual affection* 
When a Hindoo is marriiid his wife is a girl livmg wdth 
him in the house of his father and mother. She is 
domineered over by her mother-in-Jaw, plagued by the 
wives of her husband's bmthers, scarcely nble to sjiehk to 
her own husband in the daytime, and never at any time 
to any other man except from behind a veil. There ts no 
intermingling at meals, The w'omcn provide the dishes, 
but never eat with tlie men. They must wait until the 
men have finished, and then may only eai what U left. 
They may be the superiors in virtue, but they are always 
the inferiors in position, A Hindoo mother is a good 
mistress of a household, but the household is her world. 
Chivalry and sdf-rdiance are the backbone of British 
morality. When boys and girls arc awaleening out of the 
innixeuce of childhood, and conscious of a new life, the 
youth is eager to fight his way in the world in f>rdtr to 
maintain a wife, and the maiden is yearning for a lover 
and protector. Both are dreaming of a future which is to 
be a paradise on earth. Should a young man fall in love 
he throw's off his boyish ideas, repents of youthful indis¬ 
cretions, and resolves to lead a higher and useful (ifc, 
Ifeii Tennpon lells how love steals into a young man's heart. 
Thackeray describes the w'iJd passion of .Arthur Pendennis 
for the Fotheringay, and the ref«ntance oi Harry Fofcer 
over bis follies and weaknesses when he falls in love with 
Blanche Amory. But neither poet nor novelist could 
reveal the secret of the hearts of the daughters of Eng¬ 
land, the sacred confidence between a mahlen and her 
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mother, or the sweet and bitter emotions which are the 
Joys and sorrows of womanhood. 

In India there is ndtlier chivalry nor independence. 
Boys and girls submit to their fate like auiomata. Love 
has no spiritual influence on either nde; no divine 
impulse to become worthier of the other. The Hindoo 
boy sees no young beauty outside his father's household, 
except perhaps widows or dancing girlsi with wliom 
marriage is out of the question. Some day he is brought 
away from his schoolfellows, and wedded for life to a 
little maiden of whom he probably knows nothing, except¬ 
ing that tiifi parents of both have agreed to many them 
to each other. Then follows a blank of two or three 
years. From time to time the boy sees his future wdfe 
and the girl her future husband. Thus from blind 
obedience and sheer necessity they accept thek destiny. 
Rivalries or jealousies are Impossible. They see no one 
else to bvei they have become friends and sweethearts t 
and nature hersdf would make them bridegroom and. bride, 
if no one dse was standing by. 

At bst the day approaches of wedding festivity 5 the 
day of real marriage^ when the bride is brought away to 
gladden the life of the bridegroom. In llie pride of his 
heart, a hlaliratta stripling, more independent than 
Hindoos in general, confided hb tender secret to Megas- 
iheneiw In spite of his youth, he spoke more like a man 
than a lover. The Funopoan could utter nothing but 
empty congratulations. He wished the bridegroom joy, 
and asked if the bride*, could read cr write. The reply 
might liave been anticipated: ** Hindoo maidens are not 
edoented to please strange men This, however, w'as 
thirty yrars ago, and since then female education has 
begun to recommend itself to the wealthier classes. 

The personal influence of Europeans will do more for 
moral training than all the books and systems in the 
world. Mr. Eyre B. Powell, the Principal of the College, 
was an enthusiast for the regeneration of Hindoos. I'or 
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many years he tooh Hindoo boys into his own house at 
ni^ht'time, and famiHamed them with '* Picktvick "and 
*' Wavcrley," or opcEied out the wonders of tlie stars from 
his own obserii'aiory. He was merciless In his discipline, 
but insubordination was unknown. Sir Madhava Kao was 
one of his pupils ; so vras a distinguished Hindoo lawyer, 
who w'roie and spoke English better than many English- 
men, and eventually was Judge in the High Court Mr. 
Powdl often had to mourn over weaknesses in the moral 
character; but that was because his ideal was too high. 
He sought to transform a Hindoo into a European, wlien 
he ought to have been content with training the Hindoo. 
As it was his success was marvellous. His pupils were 
marked men throughout the Madras Presidency. Nearly 
every Hindoo odicial who became distinguished for 
efficiency and honest dealing was found to be one of 
“ Powell's boy a." Twenty years afterwards, vvhen the 
Vernacular Press Act was passed at Calcutta with all its 
extreme penalties, the Madras Government claimed to be 
exempted from its operation, as nothing of the kind was 
wanted In Southern India. 

Social intercourse between Europeans and Hindoos is 
hedged round with difficulties wliich are ignored in the 
British Ides. There the main obstacle Is ascribed to 
caste ideas about eating or drinking together, or to the 
condicting notions of Europeans and Ariatics as regards 
the lutermlngliTig of gcfitlemen and ladies In bull- 
rooms and other places of amusement. But the question 
turns upon the degree of friendship which may exist 
between European and Asiatic gendemen. It is possible 
between a College Professor and his pupils, h is also 
possible between English officials and .Asiatic subordinate^ 
especially if they have grown old together in the service, 
li is impossible between an Et^llsh judge and suitors in 
his court. Mcgastheiies was Irantered for sending his 
Hindoo landlord with a letter of tntTx>duction to the judge 
of the district. The judge read the letter, ascertained tha t 
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the native gentleinaii had a case coming before hiirii and 
very properly declined to sec the visitor. The Hindoo^ 
however I was far top polite to, reproach Megasthenes. On 
the contrary, he thanked Megasthenes for his kind offices^ 
and added chat | the judge was extremely pleasant, and 
talked to him for more than an hour. Henceforth Megas- 
theit^ was always |^ad to see his pupils, or indeed any 
other Hindoo gentleman, but he was chary of giving 
introdnetions. 

Sometimes Europeans find a difficulty in knowing what 
to talk about. Megasthenes got over this obstacle by 
indudng Hindoo visitors to talk about themselves or their 
concerns. Sometimes tite conversation was wearisome, 
but it enabled him to collect a vast stock of facte and 
experiences. He found that educated Hindoos, espectaHy 
Brahmans, were alwa^ ready to respond. Indeed, native 
gentlemen of this class will often take much tiouhlc to 
explain any peculiaritj’ in their religion or usages, provided 
the inquirer does not carp ungenerously, but tek^ a libera! 
and inteH^ni view of their institutions. 

J. Talbots Wiieelek. 


ON “MAHOMED’S PLACE IN THE CHURCH,'* 

Ls' Germany the theory which connects the dortiines oi 
the Korhn, through the tradition, of the Ebtonltcs, with 
prc-Paiitlnic Chfisuanity^ has been received with interest, 
connected as the essay on this subject is with Mr, oe 
Bunsen*s work on Tradition. What in the latter 1 regard, of 
indubitable and enduring value is the chronology and ethno- 
logy therein propounded, and also Uie (ar-reaching theory 
on die dualism of tradition m israet. based on the ethnic 
dualism represented by tlie Hebrew and " the stranger 
within the gate." From ihU new position many startling 
assumptions have been derived, which will not be re* 
gardc'd as sufficiently establisbed dll after having been 
subjected to that scientific criticism which is evidently the 
author's earnest wish to call forth. The very strongest 
opposition will —r^htly or wrongly—*be made to die more 
or less problematical combinations brought forward. 

It is an entirely new* synthesis that Mahomed s place in 
the Church depends on that of Paul, to "whose doctrines 
the Korin refers only indirectly and for the purpose of 
opposing them, as was done by the roost numerous 
Christian sect in Syria, the Ebionltes. Baur, the re* 
presentative of the moat radical views, regardetl the four 
first Epistles of Paul as the most ancient and trustworthy 
ewiponentjf of abongtnal Christianity. But now reasons are 
suggested for distinguishing the doctrines of Jesus from 
those of Paul, The doctrines of Paul are now supposed 
lo have been connected with the tradition of Jewish dis- 
seniere, of the Essenic Thera pouts and Hellenists of 
Alexandria, -which originated in India, especially in 
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Buddht&m, and vitet. applied to Jesus first by Stephen 
and then by FanL 

Before assuming that in Stephen's speech the angel 
who api>eared to the fathers in the wilderness may not 
h3^'e been identified with Jesus, it U necessary to take 
into consideration, dial the Therapeuts, whose doctrines 
must have been known to Stephen, as they certainly were 
to Philo, expected an AngebMessiah. and this seems now 
to have been conclusively established in ihe work on 
Tradition. How the incamaiton of Christ was by Paul 
suppostxl to have been accomplished, is not explained by 
the ajtosttc;, who in ihe Epistle to the Romans does not 
connect the Divine sonsbip of IJesus Christ either with 
His birth or with baptism , but with the resurrection on the 
third day according to the Scripture, a theory of fulfilled 
prophecy which is absolutely excluded by the Apostolic 
Tradition recorded in the first three Gospels. This new 
explanation of the resiuTcction of Jesus Christ, which is 
derived from Gospd statements, .'ind with which is con¬ 
nected ilic doctrine on the atonement by blood, proves, in 
my opinion, bc)'oiid the possibility of reasonable doubt 
iUi essential diflerience between the doctrines of the twelve 
apostles and tbo^ of Paul.* 

It is a simple macier of fact, as testified in the second 
chapter of Galatians and in the Acts; that daring the first 
fourteen years after Paul's commencing to preach his 
gospel to the Gentiles, the apostles at Jerusalem were 
afraid of him, did not believe that he was a disciple, and 
did not give him the right hand of fdiow^hlp. It was 
not till after this tong interval that Paul went for the 
seexmd time to Jerusalem, where eleven years before he 
had spent fifteen day's with Peter, and had also seen James. 
He now laid before the apostles the gospel which he 
preached amoi^ the Gentiles, of which he dedares that 
it was the gospel which should afterward be revealed: thus 

"Ittam, or Tnie Chnstiaaitjr,* by Emts) dtt Butuen, pp. 
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indirectly iroiilying, what later was actually asertfid by 
Orig pft, that pf this gospel, revealed to Paul, the Twelve 
bad knotm nothing. W hen, therefore Paul adds diat the 
apostles told him nothing new, we are sulficiently justined 
in assuming that Paul’s gospel was something quite new to 
the apostles whom Jesus had chosen. 

At this apostolic meeting it was agreed that Paul was 
not to pteach among the circumcision—a task entrusted to 
Pefer—and that Paul was 10 send money to Jerusalem for 
the poor. Already at the time of his first Journey to 
Jerusalem there were churches or congregations in Judaja 
which belonged, as seems to be implied, to the uncircum- 
cision. being Gentile Christians and, according to the 
theory we are here considering, Essenic or dissenting 
Christians. Paul writes of them that they were "in 
Christ," though he was still unknown to them by face. 
Silt they had heard about liimi tlmt he, the commissioner 
for Stephen's execution, the persecutor of those who had 
accepted the' doctrines of this Jewish and Christian dis¬ 
senter, now preached " the faith which once he destroyed. 
Whether or not the plausible and, as I think, sufficiently 
subsmtuiated theory is accepted, according to which Paul 
had suddenly been converted to the faith of Stephen, not 
recognized at Jerusalem, the entire epistle breathes a spirit 
of Paul's absolute independence from those who had been 
apostles before him, who did not believe in liis discipleship, 
and who For fourteen years refused to acknowledge hirti. 
In spite of iliis Biblical evidence, an anonymous English 
critic of the essay ventures on this assertion; “ Paul 
himself tells us that he stated to Peter. James, and John 
the gospel which he preached, and that they fully agrttd 
^iik kh Uachtngi and recognized hb Divine mission.” 
This we should in Germany regard hardly as criticism. 

To refer to another objection by. the same critic, the 
doctrine of Christ’s return on a cloud was certauily taught 
by Paul, and this apparition was by lum wrongly expected 
during the generation to wliich he belonged. He connects 
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that ditctrine with the word of the Lord," protiably with a 
tecorvleJ Eaying uf Chmt, and—^ the autlior of the es^y 
is the first to suggest—w'lth the words recorded in Matt, 
xxiit. 57-39. Christ referred tf> a future tinic when Israel's 
house would no longer be desolate, and. wliun He would 
be seen, spiritually discerned by Israel. According to a 
genenil e^tpectatlon, the promised coming of “ Elijah the 
prophet" was t<i precede the fitinl fidtilment i>f Messimtic 
times. John the Baptist did not regard himsdf as this 
prophet in the spirit and power of Elijah, the reccignition 
by Jesus of John as Elijah cannot be nssened, jesus has 
certatidy not regarded I'limself as Elijah, and no words of 
Paul have been transmitted which can be interpreted to 
express his belief that this pnomistsd prophet had already 
come. But Paul believed in llie glorious future of Israel, 
and it is not improbable that he regarded himspir as the 
praphet who was to turn the heart of the fathers to the 
children, of the Israelites to the Gentiles, and llie heart of 
the children to their faUiers. If indeed Paul was to fulfil 
this mission of Elijah, then Israel would welcome him in 
the words which Jesus cited from the tiSth P^m, and 
which he directly connected with Israel's seeing him; 
" Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord." 
Por in that name or spirit every prophet was believed to 
come. According to the ingenious suggestion of tlte 
above cited essay's author, this train of tliought may have 
led Paul to interpret the word of the Lord about hss future 
apparition in the way he did in bis first Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. The words attributed to J^us in Matt 
* 3 CvL 64 can be referred to Daniel's vision cif the Son of 
Man's ascent on the dnuds, with which a descent of the 
risen Christ was connected, whether by J^us Himsdf or 
not it Is impossible it> assert. Vet wt are told, that the 
return on a cloud "wsa Christ's exxm dsdrine" f 

The doctrine of Christ's second ci>imng is nut referred 
*0 ai all by any of the apostolic fathers, if we except a few 
doubtful passages in Ignatian epistles. Justin Martyr 
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docs not cstitblLs^h this doctrine by words of Christ or of 
the apostlesj but only develops it by figurative inter* 
pretations of Old Testament passages, trena^us and 
Clement of Alexandria are absolutely silent on the subject. 
In the Gospel after John, no distinction is made between 
the coming of Christ in a low estate and one in glory. 

Some Biblical scholars may |ierhaps agree with the 
Hnglish critic of ** Mahomed's place in the Church, that no 
other doctrine than that of three eicmal persons and one 
God "Gin be made to harmonize either with the Gospels 
or the Epistles "; that the Trinitarian doctrine seems to be 
implied by the New Testament Scriptures, although for 
some mystcritHis reason they do not refer to tt m dear 
words. But |bia ai^iment, unsatisfactory as it is, fall^ 
uiierly to the ground if it cm now be proved that Paula 
dixtrine of Christ is essentially diffcreni from the chrisio* 
Ic^y of tlie twdive apoSiles^ and that even Paul's doctrine of 
an Angel-Messiah implies a distinction between God and 
the highest among the angels. Of the latter, who stands 
before God, Paul could siy that being In a " Divine form " 
He humbled Hitnsdf by atjceptiDg "the form of a servant,” 
the fashion of a man. being sent *' in the likeness of sbful 
flesh,” as ‘'the Man of heaven.” Even were we 10 suppose;, 
for the sake of argument, that Paul regarded Christ as an 
eternal person, in no wise distinguished from God, it would 
be imijossible to assert that Paul regarded the Holy Spirit 
as an eternal person, the third person in the Divine Trinity. 
We cannot make Paul resiwnsible for the Trinitarian 
doctrine, but even assuming it to have been a Paulinic 
doctrine^ it was certainly not sanedoned by the apostles at 
Jerusalem and their Divine Master. 

In the German work on "Tradition, its Origin and 
Devdopment," an entirely new theory has been set forth on 
the docLrine of the Trinity* as originally developed from the 
solar sjTnbotism of the two golden cherubs, and the Divine 
pr^enoe above and in the midst of them. Philo is shown 
to have mystically explained, by this symbolism in the Holy 
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of Holies. Abraham's vision of the three strangers, as 
having referred to God ajccompanied by trvo angels* It 
must here sufiicc to say tliat as yet no criticism of this 
thcorj’ has appeared in Germany, and that in iny opinion, 
as in that of men of science whom I liavc consulted, this all- 
important anti intricate riuestion of the Trinity might 
have been treated in a less incompiete manner^ although 
the author has not been wanting in ingenuity nor m the 
deep respect due to the subject. In the form publiahed, 
this great problem is not yet ripe for scientific criticism. 

The astronomical symbolLsm of the Cherubim and 
Seraphim is a discovery of great import. Nor is it a mere 
theory that the principal dts'tnttics of the East and of the 
West, including Jeho^'ah and Christ, were connected with the 
spring-eqninoxj their ailveriaries with die autumnal equinox, 
symbolited by the ci^nstelhuions of the Scorpion and Ser¬ 
pen tari us. By the precession of the equinoxes, the place of 
Taurus was taken by Aries and that of Aries by Pisces, 
The latter change had taken place when, b the camcoinbs, 
the Christian symbol of the fish was represented," Astro¬ 
logical mythology is much more ancient than the references 
in Genesis and the Apocalypse to the womaii and the scr* 
pent, of which die Ebionite tradition of aboriginai Christi¬ 
anity recorded b the KorAn has of course taken no notice. 
The assertion by the English critic, that the promise of the 
seed of the w'oman who should bniise (aim at) the serpent's * 
head was given by God to man, although in harmony 
with so-called orthodox Christian dogma, takes no notice 
of the fact that the sun in the sigu of \'irgo ibaily extin¬ 
guishes the light of the stars of Hydra, and that the 'Vgreat 

• Ahtsdr befccre ihe Chhitian eia the Jews eqjected tiic advcni of llw 
Itiestoh when the Sun thimtd stand bdoie the constdkiion of Pisces, uid 
the Imter aeppttd into the pUcc p( Aries not Icm^ after Chrift‘i death 
\Wolfg[i!iig Mciud, “Christticlhe Symbdit," p. at4j' deiirawm of 
■' idah}4 " from ihe huiiab of Jtufut C/ttisfin JJlffir tutmtsttr wns an after- 
thomght.^To accept “ SDpemuUiiaJ" iDtcTroimons ns the solatum of a 
prqbkmaUcal qtnisiios, is a step idtld) hnidly nai}- Geiman ciilic would 
venture upon. 
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sign in heaven” of a wotnan persecuted bjr " the old serpent 
also refers to astral syminilism. fiy consulting Dupuis’ 
remarkable work, " L'Origine de tous les Cultcs ou la 
Religion Universeifc/ any reader will convince himself that 
ive are here tn presence of verj* ancient mythology. 

The strong opposition in the Kofdti to the Trinitarian 
doctrine of the Catholic Church Itecomes an important 
element for the Church historian, if it may be reasonably 
assumed that it was caused by Ebionite tradition which 
assert^, up to and beyond the time of Mahomed, tiiai it 
transmitted aboriginal and pre'PauUnic Chiisdamty. If so, 
and as regards the all-important conception of the Ddty 
and the Messiah, tlie Korin would be a truer record of the 
doctrines of Jesus than the Gospels, in which specifically 
PauHnic doctrines have been—for obvious reasons—mixed 
up in such a manner with the doemnes of Jesus and the 
Twelve, as to suggest that there never was any essential 
difier^ce between them. Nevertheless, the treasures 
contained in die four Gospels have an historical interest 
superior to the records of Ebionite traditioti thrvn^h 
which Mahomed seems to ha-ki: received his reltgtous 
instructioa Only in so far as Ebionite tradition may be 
assumed to have been in harmony w*ith the doctrines of 
JeGiis, can it be said that Islam is in some essential points 
cognate to true Christianjty. Again, only in so far as in the 
four Gospeb the real doctrines of Jesus have been expressed, 
can the Gospels of our canon be pegarded as the exponents 
of aboriginal Cliristianity. Its suhUmesi, because unadut- 
tcratiKl, record is die Epistle of James, the brother of 
Jesu& That Epistle is the best commentary' of the Gospels 
in the form iransmiiud to us. 

The question whether without the Gospels it would 
have l»ecn possible ihrcjugh the Koran alone to become 
acquainted with the persiin, and doctrines of Jesus, must be 
answered by a decide# I negative. The KorSn cerUiidy 
insists on Jesus having l>eeii the announced Messiah* but it 
does not say why Me w as tile at least partial fulfiller of Old 
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Tcstameni prophticics We fixitl nowhere in the teaclung® 
<tf Islam a trace of the connection of Jesus and of HU 
docuines on the kingdom of heaven with the promised new 
and spiriiual covenant, with the law written on the heart by 
the Holy SpiriL Still less does the Kor 4 n shed any light 
uni the mysterious relations between Jesus, as the Messenger 
or Angel of the new covenant, and the promised prophet 
in the spirit and power of Elijah, whose coming the Jews 
rightly stiU expect The New Testament Scriptures and 
the Koran leave that great prophecy unanswered. 

In what sense and for what reason Jesus is the Christ, 
to prove this convincingly to the consciences of man¬ 
kind, has remained the highest problem for interpreters of 
the Bible. From its solution must necessarily depend the 
fulfilment of the promised outpouring of the Spirit of God 
on all flesh. The solution of this problem has. In my 
opinion, been brought nearer by the esseniialiy new and 
incontrovertible doctrine on Christ which has been 
developed by the author of the ^say on "Mahomed's place 
in the Church.** in his German work on tradition. The 
centre of this christology, solely derived from the Bible, lies 
in the interpretation of the kingdom of heaven as the rule 
of the Spirit In the hearts of men. The indwelling of tliat 
Spirit had not been acknowledged by the law and prophets 
until John; the consciousness of that immanent power of 
God was first called forth by the words and works of Jesus, 
who thus became in fact the human messenger of the pro¬ 
mised and expected new spiritual covenant. This doctrine 
of the Spirit, of Oriental origin, has been kept in silence since 
the days of Moses ; it was a doctrine the promulgation of 
which was forbidden, a bidden wisdom, for which reason Jesus 
was obliged to whbper into the ear of His chosen disciples 
"tlie mysteries of the kingdom of heaven." Jndas, the man 
of K^oth in Judah, betrayed to the spiritual rulers of Isreel 
tlic secret doctrine of Jesus, who was for this reason cruci¬ 
fied. the Sadduceesaiid Pharisees fearing that, If this doctrine 
became popular, iMsr>pU: would no longer worship in the 
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temple—ivhtch Jesus had never done—but would dock to 
the synagogues, 

Accoiiding to ibis doctrine on Christ, His Divine nature, 
His Divine sonsbip centres in the indwelling Spirit through 
which He became anointed, in consequence of Hb perfect 
obedience to its promptings, of Hb ccutsoquent absolute 
holiness. Through that Spirit, which is in all men, Jesus 
communed with the Father and v,*ns at one with Hint. The 
Christian leligton b the raiigif>n of spiritual communion, a 
worship in spirit and iu truth. The Holy Spirit is in God, 
in Christ, and in humanity. Only in this sense can Jesus 
have acknowledged a Divine Trinity in Unity, only on thb 
ba' T ?* ^ will there be in future one (lock and one Shepherd. 

A pamplilcL just published at Hamburg, under the title, 
Moh^med und der Korftn.“ by the gr«it Arabian 
scholar, Dr. A, Sprenger, conhrms to a certain eatent the 
surmises of the author of “ ^^Iaho^^cd's Place in the 
Church," by deriving many of Mahomed's religious notions 
from hb ioiencourse with a Jewish Christian from Abj's- 
sink. The forms of worship adopted by Mahomed, Dn 
Sprenger traces, on the other hand, to the .Askete Bahira, 
dwelling near the present Boraiiu, on the Dead -Sea. 
How many people in Germany consider a reformation 
of our Christian ds^mas necessary may be concluded from 
the reception Dneyer s late pamphlet on " Christianity with¬ 
out C^ogma" * has met with, even on the |>art of such 
orthodox writers as Professor J. Kaftan,f of the Berlin 
U niversity. The latter is hardly less zealous for Church 
reform, by going Imck to original Christianity and by 
dropping the artldes of creed that have spning up since 
the Crucifixion, than the Isirned author of** Islam, or True 
Chrbtianily** himself. 

A GEitaiAS CkiTtc. 
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“THE FRIEND OF LONDON:" OR. THE 
RAJPUTS OF MEYWAR* 

DosT-i-Ld5nx)5( or the '‘ Friend of London," siicfi is the 
quaint superscription upon the coinage of the MalutraTia of 
Ootleypore, the chief of the oldest, as it was formerly tlie 
roost po^^Tirful, of the Rajput States of I ndia. This cobago 
itself was attack at the time that the power of the Muh- 
rattas, the hereditary foes of the Rajputs, was at its zenith, 
and that, steadily advancing in overwhelming numbers, they 
had driven the gallant Rajpuis. of Meywar, of which country 
Oodeypore is now the capital town, who had already been 
broken by centuries of uncompromising struggles with the 
Mabommedans, into the fostnesses of the Aravalfi moun- 
tains, which were their last retreat. There is little doubt 
that they would have eventually succeeded in uttm'ly 
crushing them twtil it not been for the interposition of the 
British Government, which tn the b^tuiing of this century 
rescued the Maharanaof Oodeypore front thdr clutches and 
restored to him die fragments of the dominions of his 
ancestor^ which the greed of Mahomraediw Invaders and of 
his own rebdlidus nobles had spared him, but which the 
merciless hordtis of Mahratta and Pindaree banditti had all 
but succeeded to. a-resting from his rule. It was to com¬ 
memorate this tinudy deliverance, and to mark their appre¬ 
ciation of the service thus rendered them by the British 
Government, that the Rajputs of Meywar caused the quaint 
superscription whTcli has been given above to be engraved 
upon the current coinage of die day. 

There is much to interest one about this race of Rajpuii^ 
for their position In I ndia is perfectly unique. Amongst all 
the heterogeneous races which suriound diem they alone 
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can be said to be of absolutely pure descent—if one excepts 
the aborigines of the country, whose origin dates from far 
beyond any records of modem denes—but^ while the latter 
constitute races of irreclaimable savages whose^condition 
has never altered, and indeed appears incapable of amelio- 
ration, the Rajput race from the earliest records of Its 
appearance in India down to the present day has^cver been 
marlcct] os the most gallant and highly-civiltzcd people of 
the continenL Let it be noted, however, that in applying 
thus to these Rajput races the term of civilization,'! do not 
make use of it in the conventional sense in which the term 
is ordinarily applied by the x\nglo'Indlan administrator of 
the present day, to the dull intellects of certain of whom It 
seems to mean nothing less than the exdrpatioji from every 
race witli which they are brought in contact of all thetf 
nadonal characteristics, except such as arc of a business 
nature, and the reduction of the whole to the same sordid 
level of tradesmen and clerks. Mo, titc civtltzatlon to which 
f refer is rather such as may be compared^to that of our 
own in the Middle Ages, when business and commerce were 
left to the Jews and tlie trading dasses, vrhile the nobles 
and the yeomen, despising these, as they deemed them, un¬ 
worthy pursuits;, cojisidered the profession] of "anris the 
noblest to which a man could be bom ; when chivalry was 
>‘ct abroad and a gentle and gallant dcmeanoiir^towards the 
weaker sex was considered as much the duty of a *' preux 
chevalier" as the prompt revenge of an^ insult, or the 
staunch support of his liege lord in any cause which the 
latter might take In hand. Such has been the civil iaation of 
the Rajputs from the earliest limes of whtcli we have any 
trace: 

Not that, any' more tluin In our own ci5e,'^[iterajiire or 
the arts and sciences were neglected, for. as in Europe, 
the old cathedrals and palaces and castles are still living 
evidences of the di^ee of material civtlkotion to which our 
own populations had attained centuries and centuries ago, 
in times that we have^ according to our modern ideas, 
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accustotofid oufselves to look upon as plunged in the deptte 
of bartiarisni} so there is not a capital or liirge town hi 
Rsjputana which does not in a similar way, with the sample 
subsdtution of temples for cathedral^ amply demonstrate that 
the civilizalion of this people was one lhatt at any rate, had 
existed centuries before that of otir own, and rivalled otirs, if 
it did not surpass it, at similar epochs of our comparative 
histories. The only liuiU we can have to find with them is 
that they liave not made the same headlong forward rush as 
wc have done within the last one hundred years. Again, in 
the cultivation of literature and the arts and sciences, thejr 
were by no meaiia behind us. Their productions in this line 
may not indeed comtnend themselves to our European tastes 
any more than the conditions of climate and social life of their 
native oouttiry; but who is to say that they are intrinsically 
the inferior’on that account? There is no trace of their 
ever having existed in a state of barbarism, their present 
condition of dvilbalion appears to be the same now as It 
vras centuries ago: and if they have not progressed towards 
our convention^ standard of modern days and thrown away 
their swords to take up the pen or razed their ancestral 
castles to the ground to build up rows of shops in their 
place, at any rate they have not retrograded from that of 
their own. 

There is no stranger experience or one that impresses 
one more overyioweringly with a sense of the superfidality 
of the veneer of our own peculiar Anglo-Indian dvilization 
whidi we have spread over such jaits of the continent of 
Indm as are in the neighbourhood of our high-roads of 
communication, and the principal seats of our rule, than to 
travel from Bombay up to Ajmere and thence to plunge 
into the Iniertor of a Rajput State: the railway has hardly 
been left a mtie or two behind before one finds oneself 
carried back .at least one hundred years in ilie history of tlie 
country. It is as though one were to get out at a station on 
the Metropolitan Railway in London and find the old city, as 
one sees it in pictures, still standing, with its narrow stre^ 
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and ovcrfmii^ng stones, and the curioBS old-fashioned 
co&trrmes of its inhabitants. Just so, no sooner lias tlie 
station, at which one has alighted from one or otlicr oi the 
nulwaj'S which traverse Itajputana, disappeared from one's 
sight, than the whole fabric of our presence in I ndia appears 
to melt away like a dream, and it seems almost imiiossiblc 
to realize that it can be a fact; the fanher one wanders on. 
too, the more this feeling siretigthens. Were tt not for tlie 
swarthy skins and the Orieiiud costumes of tlte people 
whom one encounters one might almosc imagine oneself 
back In die Europe of the Middle Ages. Every town is sur¬ 
rounded by lofty walls and deep moats, while the stronger 
positions upon the hills or rising ground are crowned with 
the castles of the nobles and feudatory chiefs i splendid 
Indeed, too, are some of these, and such as would fairly vie 
in gnuidewr of toncoption aod elaborateness of execution 
with many of the old castles of whkh we are so proud in 
England. One almost expects to see the castle gates 
thrown open and troops of mail-clad knights and dieir re¬ 
tainers issue forth ivith speirs and banners and shields and 
all the a|»purtcnance3 of mediaeval chivalry: and sucli indeed 
would be the r a^ did occasion require It, but the chivalry 
would be liajput armed and equipped in the same old- 
fashioned way as their aii«stpra were when they prefetfcd 
to be decimated in repeated contests with the ilahommo 
dans to surrendering tlidr independence, or making 4 peace 
on such terms as tbetr pride rebelled against their accepting. 
The whole social hierarchy, indeed, in Rajputana is of 
precisely the aimc old feudal type as existed amoRgst our¬ 
selves in wliat are termed the M iddle Ages—that is, tliosc 
Intervening between the period of our own emciging frotn 
Ixirhiarisin and our present state oi high-pressure civilization* 
Tlitirt! is the sovereign, whose power varies aiocordiog to bis 
personal InJlueRcc and the terms he is on with his prioctpal 
barons; if weak or unpopular, he may be little mote than a 
mere pupijet in. their liands: if a man of dctentiinaiioo and 
one who can command their respect, bis pointioA may b^ onu 
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of as absolute fuonarchy as the aature bf ibe consillutiofi 
admits of Then there arc the nobles ami feudarory chiefs 
whose degrees vary according to the extent of their feudal 
estates and the number of armed men which tliej" are bound, 
to supply the sovereign ivith In time of need. Again, there 
are the yeomen attached lo the various nobles or else to thh 
sovermgn direct—all these are Rajput, and conresi>Dnd in 
their ptisition in the country to ilmt of the Normans In 
Rngland after the Conquest. Lastly, comes ihe mass of the 
people—the hose herd os they would have been termed 
amongst us in olden days—the ffcasants or serfs, the shop¬ 
keepers—Bunniahs as they are called, or Jews as they would 
correspond to accordbg to our ideas—and the clerks, &c. 
Each nobleman lives in his own castle, which is situated 
in a central or otherwise convenient position on his own 
feudal estate; and there, surrounded by his retainers, he 
maintains a little Couil of his own on die pattern of that 
kept up by liis sovereign, just as did our own great barons 
of the Middle Ages; the only claims which the latter has 
upon him is for a specified riuota of wamors on such occa¬ 
sions as he may require Ins assistance for the expulsion of a 
common foe or the promotion of some enterprise of common 
interest, and his personal attendance at the capital for 
certain fixed periods in the year during which he remains in 
attendance at llie Court, in token of the feudal claim which 
his sovereign has upon him; beyond this, he is as free and 
independent as the monarch liimself j indeed, more so, for 
while be possessc^s hirhseir all the rights of absolute sovc- 
reignty w'ithin the extent of his feudal domains, with the 
interior administration of which there is none that would 
dare interfere, the latter merely occupies the position as it 
were of the representative of the entire community. I'Ee Is 
indeed the fountain of all honour, and a sacredness attaches 
to his person which raises him far above the level of ali others 
of the same descent \ but he cannot transact any business 
affecting the genera] interests of the State, without submit¬ 
ting it first for the approval of his council of nobles, amongst 
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whom he merely occupies; as it were, the position of pr^i- 
dent, with, of course, proportional influence. 

Such is, theoretically, the system of admlntstmtioii 
amongst Rajput States, and such would be what it would 
revert to were the British Govcmnient to withdraw from 
tlic coun tr)*; but, in practice, it ts of course subject to many 
modifications now-a-days. Our presence in India has been 
nothing but benehctal to the various populations with which 
we have been brought in contact—whether directly under 
our own rule, as in British 1 ndia, or Indirectly, as in the case 
of tho Protected States—^but it has involved a considerable 
departure from the old and national ideas of administiation. 
In the case of the former it has almost entirely taken it out 
of the liands of the priestly and warrior classes, whose 
hereditary' n'glit it bad fomierly been: and where it has been 
cntrusLcd to natives of the country, it is to the low'cr or 
trading and clerkl 3 ^ classes that it has been committed; such 
as who, in former days, would never have occupied any but 
a very subordinate position in the official scale; and this, 
though for many reasons it may be an undesirable one, is, 
as far as we can judge, almost an unavoidable result of our 
system, at any rate witliin our own tcrntorles ; and, whether 
unavoidable or no, it has been the natural consequence of 
our amncction with many of the Native States, Uiough of 
course to a very much modified cxtenL The Maharana of 
Oodeypore is still almost supreme within his own territories, 
at least, as far as the nationally devised constitution allows 
him to be so. and his feudatory nobles sttU exercise almost 
all tbclr traditional privileges. I qualify m 3 ' sratemeni 
advisedly, for in neither case is their position such 

as it used to be before our advent into the country, for there 
is a British ofTicial present at the Court of every State. To 
those who do not understand the importance of this reser’ 
vation I will explain the nature of the connection which 
exists behvecn the British Government and the varinus 
Tributary or Protected States of India. 

One of the necessary consequences of the acceptance of 
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our proiectioti, as has been the case with some: or the com* 
putsorj’ recognition of their dependence upon onrselves, as 
has iicen the caa with others, has been the tocailon at the 
Court of each of the mdependent princes of India of an 
officer termed, according to Anglo-Indian official jargon, "a 
Keridcnt," that Is, of a representative of the British Govern- 
nient, whose duty it ts to he ihe medium of communica¬ 
tion between the State and the British Gov*emincj3t, and 
f 7 (V z^rsd; to see that the provtsiDns of the mutual ettgage- 
ments were duty carried out on the part of the State, and 
to put a stop to any intrigues likely to be injuneus in their 
effects to British interests. Such duties have ihemselvefi 
nccessitatcJ no interference On the part of this official with 
die interior administration of the Stare; whatever repre¬ 
sentations he found it bis duty to make, he made direct to 
the sovereign, and these were strictly limited to such 
matters as directly affected the spednl Interests which he 
was placed w-herc he was to protecL But Imagine an 
energetic and highly-trained Englishman, relegated to a life 
of complete sedusion in a spot tlisiant by march days and 
days—^may bo ’weeks—from any society of his fellow-country- 
mai: such duties as I have described it may be cosily sup¬ 
posed were by no means sufficient to fill up his time or 
satisfy bis resilcss desire for active era plojTnent; he naturally 
turned his eyes towards the condition of things w/hicb 
existed around him, and plunged into projects for the 
general amelioration of the country and the reformatton of 
the numerous abuses and dborders which were contimtahy 
coming under his notice : and, as he was willing to suggest 
unprovements, so did he lind in general the people of die 
country eager to coDsuIt him Oil such subjects, and ready to 
plGoc themselves almost on resignedly in bis hands as regards 
their execution ; for then: can he no greater compliment to 
our national character than to perceive the absolute con¬ 
fidence which the natives of India mostly have in the 
general honesty of our intentions and the absolute tmparri- 
ality of our conduct 
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An Oricnlal Court is a very hot-bed of intrigue ami 
every sort of rascality wherever it'may be ► ^ml the Courts 
of the Rajput princes arc no exception to this rule. When no 
foreign foe has existed whose presence or designs would 
cdnstituic a sufiident incentive to induce them to sink their 
own putty jealousies and cliffurcnces in the protection of the 
common interests, the Rajput princes and nobles have ever 
passed lliclr tune engaged in labj-rinths of intrigues agaunst 
one another. Under such circumstances, and actuated as 
they were by feelings of tlic most profound distrust and 
suspicion towards one another, it is easy to understand how 
wilUng tliey must have been lo submit the sett cmeoi o 
their differences to a person whom they knew to ab^ 
lately disinterested, and whom ihcy believed to be ^idcd in 
his conduct by principles which were completely 
level of their own comprehenaion. The result has been 
that the British Resident has become a person who is con¬ 
sulted by almost aU alike, high and low. in dicir own private 
concerns, and by the sovereign htmsdf in'the general 
administtaiion of hb State; so much so that his position has 
become, in the case of those whose peculiarities of dis¬ 
position and character haw mure partlcubrly fitted them 
f^^sudi a sphere, one of almost unlimited infiuence; aU the 
more so tliat it has been exercised vriihout any exbibtima 
of authorit>' on tlieir ixirt; and every one has been satisfied 
to bow lo their wilb and accept their decbiot^ in neariy 
every contingency that could arise. The British ovem 
ment. too, has been gbd to accept the position and to 
recognixe the idluencc for good which its represemauve 
at tHe CcJufU of the rarious Nailvi: States may ^crease in 
the internal afiairs of the counU}% so long as it b done so 
indirectly and without any such authoiitauvc interferenra as 
might surest to the minds of the people doubts regardt^ 
the honesty of our motives, or any suspicion that we t 
be harbouring intentions upon the independence in w i 
they have been guamntced according to the i^ms of our 
mutual engagements. 
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The next step in the genetal modification of the original 
relatjons of the feudal hierarchy in a Rajput State baa 
been the exaltation of the position of the Minister of the 
State, as he is now called, and the augmeniacion of his 
influence as such, fn many cases It has farther involved the 
transference of this post from its hereditary holders to 
others of suppler minds, though of lower or^in. 

Although the very essence of.Oriental rule is dte free 
and unrest ricted untercourse between the sovereign and every 
class of his subjects—so much so that on the days on which 
the former holds open Court for the purpose of receiving'all 
who may wish to approach hunt the meanest may come 
near him and fearlessly make known his petition on any 
subject, however trivial—still, the post of Diwan, which is 
tlie title which wc have tried to render by Minister, has 
generally existed in every Native Court, whether that of the 
Emperor himself at Delhi or the smaller independent states 
and kingdoms. The occupants of these posts now-a-days 
delight to be styled by the grandiloquent European designa¬ 
tion of ‘‘Prime Minister," but neither does their position nor 
its duties at all correspond to the impressions which would 
be conveyed to^European minds by the use of such a titlei 
j n former days the Diwan was generally a noble of consider¬ 
able influence, and always the personal friend of the 
sovereign—the tide is even now retoined in some families 
as a sort of potent of noble descent—he wras, indeed, the 
scvBreign'’s deputy, and as such signed and scaled and 
exercised general supervlaon, but merely by his authority 
and in his name. The exercise of these functions, rt^arded 
ia this light, is, of course, very much opposed to the ideas 
conveyed by the use of such a tide as Minister, which 
suggests the position of a person placed by the voice of the 
public, and merely with the approval of the sovereigns, 
under a constitutionai Government, to advise the latter and 
generally transact the national business. 

The Resident, in his schemes for the moral and mat erial 
amelioiation of the populations amongst which his lot has 
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cast him, has found it easier to deal widi a Minister chosen 
from the commercial or clerkly classes of society than to 
coiisnlt the ivisltes and encounter the prejudices of the 
dominant race of tlic cxumtry by a resort on every occasion 
to the national mode of procctlune, with its annoying hut 
inseparable aiiributes of procrastination and half measures j 
and the natural Indolence of the Rajput, as of other warrior 
clnsgcji, has prompted him only too willingly to recede Irom 
his administrative rights and yield them lo others of readier 
and subtler intellects than his own. Despising, as he has 
been taught to do for generatiotis, the effeminate accomplish* 
ments of reading and writing, he feels himself utterly help* 
less amidst all the complicaled machlneiy of our modern 
administration—with its Jails and its schools, and its reports 
and statistics of rainfall and grain crops and crime and vac- 
dniuion, &c.. &e.—and has cheerfully given place to admit 
the lower or trading classes to the positiona of trust which it 
had been formerly his pride, as it was his privilege, to enjoy. 

Our connection with the various Native States has been 
productive of the greatest possible benefit generally to the 
population which they respectively comprise. Unsatisfactory 
as must still apiiear the condition of some of them in our 
eyes, we have yet succeeded in evolving some signs of 
order out of the chaos of intrigue and tniamanagtment in 
which we originally found them ; but it has had its defects, 
and die principal one has been the demoralising infiuenco 
which it has had upon the higher and warlike classes. As 
has been said before, the common result of our administra¬ 
tion throughout India has been a bringing forward and 
corresponding exaltation of the lower or mercantile and 
clerkly classes of society, with an equivalent itirt>wing into 
the background and correspondmg depreciation of the 
noble cff w-arrior classes- This is the natural consequence 
of our rule, and it is dififtcult to see how it could have been 
avoided; it remains, therefore, only to rtoognise the evil, and 
to consider how its iojuricKis cITects npem the fatter can be 
best remedied. 
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There is but UtUe ftcld iiow-a->days In t ndm for such of 
her sons as are of hrgb biiili znd yet men of action, for 
nov7 tliat the/dj Briiantiica is amply guaninte«l throughout 
our possessions by our own forces both British and Native, 
wliile'thc sword is nisting in Its sheath, it ts men of the |>en 
who are in universal reqtiest. At the same time, it seems 
a pity that no opening'can be found to a more active life 
for some of [he gallant and manly specimens which one 
repeatedly comes across of Rajput nobility, whose tastes 
and pursuits are such as could not but ooinmend them to 
the good opinion of the corresponding members of our own 
upper classes in England. Sport of alt kinds they are 
devoted to and excel ia, while the sdence of arms they 
consider their own special hereditary profession, but con< 
demned as they am now^a-day's to lead a life of inaction, tlicy 
are gradually deteriorating, and more and more giving 
themselves up to habits of vice and self-indulgence; and 
yet, were the occasion to arise in which their services would 
be required, with what joy it would be that every Rajput 
chief would sally forth witli his following of retainers to 
place their swords at tlie disposal of their feudal suzerain ; 
and wliatcver the occasion might be, we might have impliat 
coniidence that it is not against oursdves that such swords 
wouht ever be turned. It seems indeed a pity that these 
rough levies of men, who are a nation of soldiers alike by 
instinct and training, cannot be adapted In some way to the 
requisitions of tnodem wadiue. But daslting and fearless 
as is bis nature, unlike the Sikh, whose docility and soldier¬ 
like qualities make him peculiarly amenable to our mtlitary 
otgantzadon, the Rajput is inausceptiyc of discipline; bis 
independent habits cannot bear the restraints of a soldiei^s 
life according to our system of military organization, and 
his proud and liery temiuur Ibrhlds his submission to an 
order from any but bis feudal chief, whose will is his Taw, 
It is possible that some scheme mi^t be evolved by which 
this valuable material might be improved uijon by the 
issuing to them through their feudal chiefs of arms of 
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better precision that die mlsenible matdilockd or Brown 
Besses with which they are at pnsent armeti, and thdr 
i^mi-orgnfiizution under the same into corps modelled upon 
the lines ol the famous Jezailchws of the Khyber Pasai 
We shendd thus give both chiefs and letalners some con¬ 
genial cmployinent* and obudn for ourselves the assistance 
of valuable corps of im^lar cavalry and marksmen 
available for guerilLi warfare; while, armed as they are at 
present, they would only be able w'lth all their dating to 
ofier the feeblest opposition to wdl-armcd trooi» of 
infinitely inferior morale and physique. 

'I'he essential, however, for such a scheme of ot|^ixa>- 
tion amongst tlic Rajput population of Meywar would be 
that, for the reasons 1 have given, each body of retainers 
should be under the sole control of officers of the femily of 
thdr respective chiefs, for they will serve no other, though 
they will be glad or even proud to cany out the slightest 
wish of these at the certain sacrifice of their Uves, so 
strongly is the fctidal feeling implanted in their breasts. 
Of such material, in the State of Meywar atone, the 
Maharana would, on an emergency requiring it, be capable 
of rallying roumt his standard ati army of 40^000 or 50,000 
Rajput warriors. 

The Rajputs of Rajputana —1 make use of this restric- 
lion purposely; for tlicie arc Rajputs of all denominations 
scattered throughout almost every lilodoo vdlagc In India; 
these latter howc^'er are, in spite of their clai ms to the 
title, in few cases of genuine Rajput blood, though they 
constitute thv warrior caste, and share generally In the 
attributes of the ancestry from W‘hich they are more or less 
indirectly sprung, for they ate the offspring of the inter¬ 
course of the Rajput oonqiierors many eenturies with 
the women of the various nationaUtieo with which thehr 
conquests brought them in contact—the Rajputs, then, of 
Rajputana, as distinguished from these, are the direct lineal 
descendants of the original Aryan stock, which somewhere 
about two thousand years before the Christian era itn- 
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migrated into the continent of Hindostan from their 
previous abodes in Central Asia. The earliest settiemenU 
of their race in India were in the dtscricts stretching irom 
Lahore to ttie neighbourhood of /Ulahafaad ; and it Is there 
that are yet to he seen the remains of their cities and 
temples, which show how advanced must have been the 
degree of civilization w'hich they brought with them at a 
time tliat almost cverj* other people in the world eitcept the 
Egyptians were buried 10 the deepest ignorance and 
barbarism. Tliis, too* is the district round which all their 
rd^ious traditions centre; for as the Holy Land with its 
hallowing associations is sacred to the imagination of ewry 
Christian, whether of the old or new world, so It may be 
said without profanity tiiat the city of Muttra, in the centre 
of diis district, with tliq neighbouring mountain of Brinda- 
bttn, where Krishna’s incarnation took place, is surroiuideid 
with a halo of sanctity by the traditions attaching to it, 
which makes it a household word in every Hindoo home. 

From thence the Rajputs spread north and south, and east 
and west, driving before them into the depths of the forests 
and the recesses of the mountains the various aboriginal 
races which they encountered in their progress, till they had 
penetrated to Nepaul on the north, to ihc Dcccan on the 
south, to Assam on the one side, and to Sinde upon the 
other — mall of which countries we find them to have erected 
separate intlepejident kingdoms. In many of these parts 
iJiey appear in course of rime to have become absorbed 
amongst the local populations, to whom they imparted their 
customs and religion with its accompanying social distinc¬ 
tions and divisions into caste. The latter would seem to 
Itave been Innovations introduced subset^uent to their 
appearance in India, and were probably formulated for 
political purposes m order to emphasize their claims to 
superiority aboi^c the people of the country and die 
descendants of thdr own uitettoutsc tvitli the same; for 
the Brahmin and the Rajput ever remained the ruling 
castes, while the others were taught as a religious dogma 
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that it was their duty to be subservient to them both, and 
that any attempt to modify their relative positions would be 
nothing short of the grossest sacKlege^ In the district, 
however, which I have mentioned as the site of the first 
settlement of the Rajput race; they remained the same 
distinct people, neither marrying nor giving in marriage 
with the people of the couniiy or the neighbouring 
populations, and thus they continued for centuries, until the 
period arrived of the Mahommedan invasions. To these 
they ofiered from the ver^' outset a stout and uncomprtH 
mtsihg resistance, till at length, about the tenth century', a.d., 
worn out with the apparent hopelessness of the attempt to 
maintain ilieir independence in such open country, they 
rallied round the regions thence knoivn as Rajputana, 
where they succeeded in protracting the stru pg ie for many 
centimes, and In the case of the R^n^ of Oodeypote—or 
Chittore as Is their more ancient title—w hose boost it Is that 
they never yielded to a foreign foe. indefinitely, till the 
Mahommedan empire, whose claim to sovereignty they had 
50 often and so gallantly contested, had hdlen to the ground 
and a new power had arisen from its ruins which threatened 
to strangle them in its grasp—namely, that of the Malirattas. 
From such a late it was, as lias been said, only the iaterven> 
tion of the British Government which relieved chem- 

During all these times the famous fortress of Chittore 
had been the capital of the Rajput State of Meywar, and 
as it was the |>0]nt round w'hich the various Rajput clans 
again and again rallied for a combined resistance to the 
hated invader; so no less was it that by the mluctlon of 
which the laitcr hoped to succeed in completely crushing 
the resistance thus ofiered. But its natural position and its 
fortifications were as stout as were the hearts of trs 
defenders, and many a time was it besieged by countless 
hosts, who were compelled eventually to withdraw in despair 
without aocompltshifig their object, and dcciinated by 
slaughter and fiunine and disease. Thrice, indeed, it waa 
taken in the course of about five hundred years of constant 
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ftgbcing, but never hj a capitaJation of ilie garrison j ihe 
eivorri and famine and disease might do their work» but the 
R^put garrison knew not how to suTtendcr thensaelves, 
whatever might be their own lot or that of those dear to 
them, to a foreign foe< When all further resistance seemed 
hopeJess, they peHbrmeJ the eeremony locaily known as 
johdr; their women they collected—cn one occasion it is 
said to the number of as many as t j.ooo—in a subtCT' 
ranean passage, and there smothered them by iiies lighted 
at the orifices, to prevent the possibility of such a dishonour 
as thdr falling into the hands of the conquerors: then the 
men, frenzied wUb fury and ranaiictsm, dashed out iruc the 
centre of the enemy and perished to n man upon the point 
of the sword Then agmn, beaten but not conquered, they 
determined to transfer their capital fnarn the more exposed 
position of Chicuire seventy miles further west to the outer 
ranges of the AravaUi mountains, amid^ the recesses of 
which they EmiJcd that they should ever be able to hrul a 
refuge such as would secure their milepemleace from Us 
most powcrTnl and persevering enemy. There they founded 
the present capital of Oodeypore, so called after the Rana 
of the time, whose name was Ooday. 

The Aravalh Mountains are the most curious portion, t£ 
not the most interesting, of this very cuHous and Interesting 
ponioa of S ndia, both on account of the wildness of the 
scenery which they offer, and the strangeness of the popular 
lion which is found amongst (hem; these are both alike 
the most peculiar of their kind. The eMcnt of these 
gto unM i n s is by no means grea^ for it barely extends over 
one hundred miles. ?n length by about sixty miles at its 
broadest point ; there is nothing of the grandeur of the 
Himalayan ranges, moreover, about the spectacle presented 
by them, for but few of their summits rise to a greater 
aUiUide than that of about four thousand fcct« but there are 
few views whldi can rival those found ^ongst them, !a the 
wUdncss ;uid ruggtdocfis of tlie scenes which they present. 
They atnetch in a of broken but parallel ranges, which 
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rise abruptly from the narrow' and de*ip vaUeys dividing 
them, and thus pneseric an inextricable kbyriath of rocky 
and winding ravines buried atnidst the densest jungle, 
which reader Itieni almost inaccessible to the outside 
world, while consdttidng fitting homes for the wild nices 
that dwell amongst them. 

Ast on entering Rajputana. by leaving the beaten trade, 
one seems, as has been said, to go back one hundred years 
in the history of tlm country, so, no sooner has one Itfi 
Oodeypore a few miles behind, and penetrated a corre¬ 
sponding distance into the mountains on the verge of which 
the city is buih. than anodier still greater diangc comes 
over the scene. Instead of Imagining oneself back in 
medixval times, one might almosr fancy oneself plunged 
into some of the forests of Central Africa or South America 
at the time that iJiey were first visited by their European 
invaders. The mountains are covered on all sides with deep 
forests or the closest undergrowth, except In the patches 
where it has been cleared here and there to give mom for 
the sites of the villages of the Bhccls, the aboriginal 
Inhabitants of these sed-uded recesses. These villages 
consist of miserable little grass huts planted at intervals 
round the edge of the clearing, so that their occupants may 
luve timely Intimation of the approach of an enemy, and 
ample facilities^ to escape into the jungle should expediency 
recommend such a proceeding. Each village lives on temts 
of distrust and suspicion of its neighbour, never knowing when 
it may not be liable to a raid from eirber side to obtain pos¬ 
sesion of hs poor belongings, which arc only a few cattle and 
a scanty supply of grain. Foft as among ail savage peoples, 
human life is ahsoiutdy without any account amongst this 
population, and they ore always ready and eager to risk 
their lives for what would appear to us the paltriest objects 
of contention. Their very apjjeanwce and hearii^ stamp 
them as the tuobI irnKlaimablc savages; tlicir dark skins 
and scanty clothing, their eyes as wild os tbo^e of a hawk's, 
and thdr free and independent yet disin^tful manners;, all 
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savour of the iwild aotmal rather than of the human 
being. 

Thus have they e;t 5 sicti century after century from dates 
that precede our earliest records. The iriore open and 
exposed parts tof the continent may have passed under the 
successive rules of the Hindoos, Mahommedans. Mahrattas, 
and the English, but all dynasties and empires have been 
the same to them, they have remain^ the same, as wild 
and independent as ever, and knowing no master in the 
«iidsi of their mountain fastnesses, the pos^saion of which 
no conqueror has thought it w*orth his w'hde to dispute with 
them. There they still ivander, with no arms but the bow or 
the spenr, extracting a miserable existence from the produce 
of the chase, or the scanty sustenance which is all that their 
intolerable idleness will allow them to derive from the culti*' 
vation of the soil. When able to afford the luxury, they 
barter their proceeds with the natives of the plains for 
liquor of any tlescnpiion, and live In a stale of drunken 
revelry till it is consumed; when no other mode of diversion 
presents itself, they amuse themselves by mtuxltsing one 
another, or combine for some common enterprise of iiccultar 
atrocity. U nlike the ordinary native of India, who delights 
in travelling, the world is bounded to them by the narrow 
limits of their native moimiains^ beyond which they never 
venture except to bring into the neighbouring t'illages the 
grass and wood and other simple protlucts of tlieJr forests 
for sale or barter: and into these mountains equally would 
no other native of India dare to venture, except at the 
certain risk of his life; for almrt indeed would be the shrift 
he would meet with at the Imnds of any Bhecl that came 
across him—a twang of the bow, a hurtle of an actow, and 
all would be over with the cnteTprising traveller, w'bile his 
clothing and ornaments, however pemr, would probably be 
the occasion of numerous jealousies and hean-huntings 
amongst the beaux of the tribe. 

The Bheels, in commoTi w’lth the Santlials, Hhairs. 
^^oorid^ and other aboriginal races, are gradually decrcaS' 
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tng in numbers, and will In course of time doubtless com¬ 
pletely’ disappear, for it seems a law of nature that the 
savage should give place to the more cultured races, and a 
necessary consequence of the progress of clvjfiration that no 
room should be left for those that absolutely refuse to ad^t 
themselves to the altered conditiotia of existence which it 

i 

brings with it; but it Is a consequenfe that one cantioE 
regret the less for the fact that it seems inevitably for there 
is something about the fearless bearing and die frank and 
light-hearted demeanour of these savage races, when they 
have overcome tlieir tirst sense of timidity at one's Inter¬ 
course with them, which is peculiarly attractive to European^ 
especially to such as tiave had much experience of Uic 
cringing manners and sordid habits of the majority of the 
lower classes in India with whom his official duties more 
generally bring him Jti contact. 

The Hheels of the AravalU Mountains have always been 
on terms of the friendUesi relationship with the Rajputs of 
Meywar, and more than once have the latter, when hard 
pressed by the enemy, been glad to take refuge amongst 
these mouniainy where they have met with the kindliest 
creaimetit from their wild inhabitants. This fnendshi'p 
appears to have existed during the lapse of many centuries, 
for it is related that as early as the commencement of the 
sixth century a.i>. an ancestor of the present ruling house of 
Meywar was driven to take refuge amongst these savage 
allies, and that when he had recovered his throne from the 
usurper who had expelled him from it it was with blood 
drawn from the hands of one of his faithful Bhccl arteiiflatits 
that he preferred to have the or royal mark of 

sovereignty, attached to his brow to any other mode of 
performing the ceremony, since which date this custom has 
on the accession of each fresh Mahaiana been perpetuated 
to this present day. 

As has been said, the Rajputs in Meywar occupy a 
position amongst the general popidation of the State very 
similar to that of the Normans in England for a long 
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period after the Conquest—that is, that they constitute 
the dominant mce in the country^ and represent the 
aristoctaiic and landed classes of the community in thdr 
various degrees, such as, according to our ideas, would be 
described by their classihcation into the grades of barons, 
esquires, yeomen, and retainers; the remainder of the 
population, which, moreover, is very much in excess of 
that of Rajput descent—being of completely alien origin and 
of oompaiatively recent appearance in the country—are 
accordingly looked upon with feduigs of considerable 
contempt by the tatter. This analogy, however, though 
representing fairly enough the aciual position in which the 
Rajputs are now found, as compared with other races of 
alien origin which have spread themselves over the more 
fertile and accessible portions of the State; does not hold 
good as representing the circumstances owing to which they 
have arrived at the same; for they are themselves un¬ 
doubtedly, at any rate in the case of the Meywar State, the 
older inhabitants of the country, whilst these races of alien 
descent are the result of emigrations of the populations 
to the north and west in search of fresh lands to settle 
upon. 

The cause of these successive influjces of agricultural 
races, such as the Jdts and Giljars, into the portions of 
Meywar in which they are now found, from their forraer 
homes in the Punjab and Oudh, has been the depopulation 
of the original Rajput inhabitants of these districts tn the 
course of their struggles with the hlahommedan and other 
invaders. It is to the wbolt^le slaughter of the Rajputs 
which was the consefiuenee of the desperateness of the 
rcsi^nce they offered to these during the course of 
many centuries of warfare, that the scantiness of the 
present Rajput population may be attributed. It is not 
known with any accuracy what their numbers amount to, as 
the gr&iter part of them rffiide on the lands of the various 
feudal chiels, fitom whom no statistics on the subject are 
procurable, but it would appear that they could not amount 
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to much OTore than about one-fifth of the gross i^pulation 
of the State. 

The Rajputs of Mcywor, however, though universally 
acknowledged to be the noblest and most important, con¬ 
stitute one only out of many amongst the Rajput tribes, 
just as the State of Meywar itself is only the most ancient 
and the largest amongst the various Rajput States constitu* 
ting the region now known as Rajputana. 

These States extend over an area reaching from about 
yefi to 75 ® iong., and to 31® N» lar., and containing 
abrnjt 150,000 square miles: that isj they are about equal to 
the area of Great Britain and I reland. They ^'ury in every 
degree, both of extent and natural resources, from the cotn- 
paiaiively fertile districts bordering upon the former site of 
the hfahommedan kingdom of Malwa and the present 
territory of the Mahratm chief of Indore, to the arid 
plains and deserts of Jesulmeer and Beekaneer, abutting 
respectively towards the north and west upon Sinde and the 
Punjab. The general character of the country is wild and 
sterile in the extreme j where the landscape is not broken 
up by endless series of mountain ran^ the We monotony 
of the plains and deserts is only relieved by the appearance 
of a few rocky hills absolutely destitute of any apparent 
sign of vegetation. So much was one of the Mahommedan 
invaders struck wiih the desolateness of the appearance 
presented by the courttr)', that after a desperate, though, 
indecisive, engagement with its inhabitants, he [5 reported 
to have exclaimed that he had very nearly lost his empire 
for nothing but a pile of stones and dustt But these very 
rircumstanoes of their barrenness and inaccessibility are 
those that have for centuries &va.dc these regions an accept¬ 
able retreat to the Rajput races in their obstinate deter* 
mination to maintain tlicir independence^ and equally 
rendered fruitless, on the part of successive invaders, ail 
attempts, however jarrsistent, at their subjugation. 

It is worthy of mention that Akbar, the greatest and 
most sagacious of the Moghul emperors—^profiting by 
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the experience of iiis predecessors, and convinced of the 
futility of attempts to reduce by force these hi^dy 
trarnors—initiated a complete departure from all previous 
traditional rules of policy n^fatdiog their treatment, and 
endeavoured by a more conciliatory demeanovir to gam 
their confidence, and attach them to his rule by ^nvincing 
them that it Vi-as b>’ a personal loyalty to bs dyn^y 
that their individual independence would be b^t secured. 
With this object in view, he guaranteed the various Rajput 
States in the exercise of all their respective rights and 
privileges, whether national or religious in their character; 
and from motives of policy, as well as^ to dcmonstnitfi to 
tibdr satisfaction the completeness of his freedom from the 
narrow-minded scruples and religious fanaticism of hU pre- 
deces^TS, he even sought to bind the more iofluea^l of 
them to himsetf by the closer tics of matrimonial alliances 

with various meinbers of his house. 

This policy vvas followed with the most complete 
and the more exposed States, gradually over¬ 
coming their first feelings of distrust, gladly availed 
themselves of his overtures r so much so, that both his 
own armies and those of his immediate successors became 
largely recruited from their forces, and the most trusted 
and succes^u! generals of the imperial forces were fne- 
quently of Rajput blood. The Rajputs of Meywar alone 
held aloof from their countrymen in these friendly relaiions, 
and maintained an unvarj'ing attitude of rniconipromising 
Indifference, if not of actual hostility, towards the advances 
of the Moghuls. It is still the special boast of the edgning 
family of Meywar that, however reduced their circum¬ 
stances or eagerly sought after such an alliance might have 
been, they alone of all Uie Rajput States have never oom- 
promlsed their national pride by giving a daughter of their 
family in marriage even to the imperial house of Delhi. 

By thus gaining their confidence and providing for 
chiefs and retainers alike a congenial field of action in his 
own service, Akbar accamplt3h*xl a two-fold object—he 
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removed all sourcti of daaijcr from what ha^l been an 
elemtmtof weakn^ and chronic uneasiness in the most 
central ami vital [?oruon of his domlnioDS^ and he acquired 
for himself the support of lai^e bodies of brave and 
devoted iro^s, who were ready to turn thdr swords to any 
cause in Kis service, w'hether it were the suppression of 
[nternal disturbances, or the prosecution oF external schemes 
of conquest. 

It romained for the bigotry and short-sighted policy of 
Aurangxeb to alienate from himself the confidence and 
esteem of this people, which it had cost his predecessors so 
much labour and diplomacy to s^^nre, and to convert into 
the bitterest enemies those who would have remained 
otherwise amongst the most devoted adherents of his rule. 
But this was only one amongst his t-arbus ill-advised 
measures, the result of which vras to raise the whole of 
Hindostan in hostility against himself during his life, and 
after his death to culminate in the gradual collapse of the 
Moghul supremacy, 

From the ruins of ilie Moghul Kmpire arose that of the 
Midiiatms: and as the power of the Moghuls decayed, that 
of the Mahntttas gained fresh vigour, until about the com¬ 
mencement of the eighteenth century they extended their 
conquests as far north as Chiitore, and later on proceeded 
to W a t up the Rajputs of Meywar in their retreat at 
Oodeypore. The armies of the Mahrittas were admii^Iy 
suited to, their sj’stem of warfare, They consisted originally 
of thousands of indifferendy armed men mounted on Iiardy 
ponies^ which convej''ed them—absolutely destitute as they 
were of any species of baggage, except the, plunder which 
they amassed upon the way—with extraordinary rapidity 
from point to pobt; for it was not till a bier period, when 
their con rests with the British showed the invincible 
superiority of trained troops over such rough militia, that 
their chiefs modified their national ractics by the intro¬ 
duction of bodies of troops organized under European 
Supervision, and accompanied by artillery and similar 
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equipage. The adoption of these impmvemeolsi while 
enabling them to oi&r a more sustained resistance to 
oppoaicion b the field than It had bt^en either their policy 
or practice to offer unda* tbeir former oTijanizaiion, impeded 
the celerit}’ of .their mavcinents and diminished the tenor 
occasioned by their raids. 

The 111 *feted coontr)'’ of Mcywar, which had for cen¬ 
turies formed the centre of the national oppaskbn to the 
Mahommedans, thus again became the scene of tlie ravages 
of these raercTtess freebooters. The recutrence of these 
inroads, too, sad to say, was encouraged by the petty 
jealousies and mterneebe. quarrels of the Rajput princes, 
who alEcramcly invited these mercenaries to assist them in 
the prosectnicn of their private feuds. This, of course, the 
latter were only too pleased to do. and over and over again 
were the plains of Meywar harried by tbeir bands. More 
than once, even penetrating the outer ranges of the hills, 
they drove the unforttinate Rajputs from their retreat to 
seek for further refuge in their deepest recesses amongst 
the friendly aborigines of the Aravalli Mountains. 

The result of these continued mbfortunes was that the 
Maharana of Oodeypore, whose ancestors had exercised 
suaeramty over the greater portion of Rajputana. found hb 
territories reduced by repeated cessions and encroachments 
to little mote than the hilly tracts, with the plains in their 
immediate neighbourhood; while even the possession of 
these was disputed with him by his own unruly noble.s. 

Since the period of bb alliance with the Britbh 
Government he has succeeded itt reasserting to a great 
extern his position of supremacy over the latter, but 
Meywar still retaiins little but the shadow of its former 
glory, whilt' the Prince himself, no longer able to main¬ 
tain amongst bis contemporaries the poritlon to which his 
high and ancient descent entitles him, has only the memory 
of fonner days of grandeur to fall back upon for consota- 
don. The country is, however, gradually recovering from 
the senes of shocks which it has received, aod encouraged 
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by pstce and more: carerul goveratnetii, its popu-' 

iation b rapidly increasing; and commerce and ^riculdm: 
are gaining ground on every side. 

During the penod intervening between the ce^tion of 
the Mahratta, inroads and. the days of the Iilutin>% notliing 
appears to have occurred connected with the history of this 
State which would be worthy of record, but the cccurrunce 
of the Mttdiiy gave the Mahaiana iiis first opportunity o 
giving a practical proof of the fricndlmess of his feelings 
cowards 05 . When the garrison at the neighbouring can¬ 
tonment of Neemuch mutinied, he caused a number of 
English refugees; who bad taken shelter in lus terntories, 
10 be conveyed to Oodeypore, and placed tliem there in 
a position of security in a palace upon an bland in die 
adjacent lake, where the rooms that ilicy then occupied are 
still pointed out 

There is little doubt that, had it not been for the mer¬ 
cenary troops which many of the Rajput chiefs maintain 
merely for purposes of police, there would have been no 
consequences felt of the Mutiny throughout Rajputana, 
beyond the insurrections of our native troops In the various 
cantonments in which they were stationed; bm the incr- 
cennries of the Rajput chiefs were recruited from the same 
localities as our own native soldiery the Rajputs themselves 
being unwiiling to accept service of this nature, and thus all 
tlieir syntpaihtes wore with these, hlad the chiefs been 
invited to call out tlicir feudal levies, it is probable that vro 
might thus liave had the benefit of something more than 
the mere moral support of the indigenous population. 

Since then, the history of the State has been only that 
of petty inicrnal disputes amongst the various nobles, or 
between them and the State; varied by a considerable 
rising of the Sheds, which occurred in the year iSSt, and 
occasioned some anxiety at die time. Its occasion was 
that, during the census in India, some oScious employ^ 
of the State, which had consented to Its introduedoo 
within its own territories, endeavoured to extend it 
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amongst the savage tribes, over whoto the State itself 
exetciscs little niore than a noitiutal contfoL "1 he advent 
of these emissari^ had been preceded by the most 
ridiculous reports as to the object of the mcasufc which 
they were supposed to be conunissioned to introduce, 
which of course gained a reafly credence amongst this 
ignorant population. Not the least alarming of these tales 
was one to the effect that the British Government had ordered 
the Bheels to be counted, with a view to asce rtain i ng the 
fespcctive numbers of the men and women amongst them, 
and that whichever seJt should be in the excess were then 
to be removed to a distant part of I ndla. Xhe consetiuence 
was tliat no sooner did the agents of the State appear for 
the purpose of rajrying out their instructions, than the 
Bheels took immediate and effoctual measures to prevent 
ihelr ever proceeding with the work. Xheir suspicions 
being then fully aroused, they proceeded to massacre all the 
strangers they could come across,; and collected in such vast 
numbers in the neighbourhood of Oodeypore, that at one 
time it was almost feared that, in spite of the primidveness 
of the weapons with which they were armed—which were 
only bows and arrows and spears—they might succeed in 
overwhelming all resistance that could be offered tliem by 
sheer force of numbers, A body of the Maharanas troops 
was sent against them. This Uie Bheels allowed to proceed 
many miles into the interior of their hiUs: then, cutting off 
its retreat, and surnouading it on all sides under the shelter 
of the jungle, they obliged it to capitulate on the most 
humiliating terms, which not only involved a complete 
repudiation on the part of the State of any design of 
proceeding with the objectionable measures, but procured 
the immediate redrei^ by the latter of many long out¬ 
standing grievances. 

The city of Oodeypore, which is the present capital of 
the hley war Stite, is situated most picturesquely upon the 
banks of a large ardheiat take, wliich measures about seven 
miles in circuit, Ontlte opposite side of this rise, tier after 
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dcr, the ranges of the AravalU Mountains, which* by the 
wildness of their aspect and the ruggedness of the outline 
which they present, give a most romantic eflfect to the 
general landscape. Its podtion and the b<iauty of its 
palaces arc, however* its only chums to considerrition, for 
it is, as has been explained, of comparatively modern origin, 
and contains but few objects of interest in itself or wuhin 
its miDicdiate neighbourhood. Its secluded }>osttion. for it is 
situated at a distance of seventy miles from the nearest point 
of railway communication, and in a complete eu/-tfe*sae — 
the mountains to the west cottstittiling from their inacceasi' 
bility and the nature of the populations which reside 
amot^st them a complete bar to all communicaiion (u 
that direction, except through one or two circuitous passes 
— has prevented its being much affected by the spurious 
growth of European civiliratton which has sprung up 
within more rccesit years in most of the more busy centres 
of India, and it scifl retains in cor^sequence, to a refreshing 
extent, a considerahle amount of its natural primitive 
simplictty. 

From their national pride, and the traditions of their 
descent which leads them 10 look upon themselves as the 
hereditary guardians of die ancient usages of their race 
and religion, the Rajputs of Rajputana are, as may be 
imagined, a people that is conservative in the extremt^ 
especially as regards tlic attitude which they have adopted 
towards the Innovations of our Anglo-Indian schemes of 
•clvilizadon \ and in this they offer a marked contrast to Uie 
commercial or other unwarlike or subject castes of the 
Hindoo community, who, it would rdmost appear, are filled 
with the conviction that an extreme estgerness on their 
j>art to adapt themselves to die more superficial but least 
essential diaracteristlcs of our FufOpeati iheones of civili* 
zation must necessarily constitute an overwhdmlog proof 
of thdr own inielleciua] sui>irtoriiy and natural iliough 
hitherto unappreciated talent for ml m ini s tration. 

Wc have, it ts to be feared, been deceived by the 
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Tcsdtn(ss with which EuiDj>caii theflries have been 
absorbed by the bitier into imagining that we are leading 
the whole population of India with us in our schemes for 
administrative and social reforms ; but those who have 
beer) the [oudest advocates of schemes fer in advance even 
of any which we have coatemplaied^ are die very classes 
who would, in the event of their adoption, carry least 
weight amongst the general community in the work of 
execution Their only dahn to attention is. the noisiness 
with which they have advanced their own personal pre¬ 
tensions. The mistake th^ have fallen into is the result 
of our own training, for we oursdves Iiave; by forcing our 
European theories upon all indiscriminately whose ears we 
could gain, lined the hearts of die erst peaceable and sub¬ 
missive Bengali and other subject races with a delusive 
ambitioD, and led them to completely miaappreciate the 
nature of their relative positions as regards the various 
warlike races by which they are surrounded. 

As op^iOsed to the self-asserting demeanour of these, 
the Rajpuis-—^in common with Other similar ruling races 
who alone form the bar to which, in the ease of our absence 
from the country, such questions would be referred for 
decisiott—while full of good feeling towards ourselves, and 
thoroughly appreciating the henrfits wbicii they have 
derived from their connection with the British Govern- 
ment. have quietly but firmly shown that they have no 
wish to exchange their own tmditionaj civilization for any 
such newfangled Ideas, and it would be mare than danger¬ 
ous to attempt to force such uputi them, for the of its 
consequences would be to estrange from ourselves ft brave 
and loyal people whose pride it would be, as it would be 
ihcir inter^t, to support us in all emcigenciei Ijsast of all 
should we attempt to meddle, cither directly or indirectly, 
wkb sitch of their Instlturions as partake of a religious 
character, however much we may fed convinced of the 
field for tmprovcmenL which they may present. 

The Rajput moe Is peculiar for its sensitive pride—not 
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only in its relaticiis with strange and foreign but In 

its ini€ni£t] ones between tribes of oollalcral otigin—^and 
there is no more ddicate subject to be approached than 
any one relating to that of luatrUnonlal alliances. The 
Rajput, unlike most other Orientals, Ls refined to the 
extreme in all matters connected with the treaimcnt of 
ihe female sex. and more than one deadly ww or bitter 
feud has been provoked by some fancied slight or^ un- 
becoming treatment of a subject regarding which it i» 
the characteristic of his race to be almost moebtd y 
sensitiye. 

In former days female infantidde was, for llus rtaMn, 
prevalent in Rajpuian:i, for. though by no means deficient 
in natural affection, it was a matter of pride with a Rajput 
father to ally liis daughter with a family of equal descent, 
and to carry out the nupdats in a manner becoming to his 
social position, tf from poverty or other reasons it ap¬ 
peared that there was the certainty or the probability of 
his not being able to accompUsh this object, he preferred 
that the child should die ^ but eii’cn now*a-days that this 
practice has to a great exteait become extinct, better a 
thousand times would he deem it that the child should 
have perished than that the marriage ceremonies^ should 
not be carried out in a manner becoming his positjoni or 
that he should be subjected to the humiliating reproach 
that he could, if he had chosen, have afforded to support 
the family honour in a more becoming manner- 

!t Is one of our characteristics to be so con¬ 

vinced of the sincerity of our purpose and the advantages 
of the innovations which we seek to inuoduce that we are 
too much inclined to treat the natives of India cither as wc 
would duhlrcn or other irresponsible beings, who must be 
taught what is good for them, whether they like it or no; 
or else to lake ii for granted that it requires but to iJoint 
out to them the merits of thecoursc which we are purauing. 
or which we wish them to pursue, to make its advantages 
apparent to them and ensure their eagerness in assenting 
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io our view's. Out in the nittvcs of most psrts of Indis^— 
for the populations of the large cities Jroin whom we judge 
the mass are hut a tnituite percentage of the whole, and 
even amongst these our ideas have in reality only spread to 
a very superficial extent—we have the most conservative 
people in the world to deal with, and one which clings with 
the most persistent tenacity to old customs, adnutting with 
the greatest reluctance the merits of our schemes for their 
advantage, even when these afifect matters of only trifling 
importance, t heir only reason for attachment to which 
would appear to us to be that they for centuries liave betm 
in the habit of performing a certain routine, and are too 
indolent or listless' to wish to change it But matters in 
any way connected with the subject of their religion are 
very delicate ones indeed to approach ; so much so, that 
more than once, though ¥?£ have been so convinced of the 
utter absence of any ulterior motive fhjm our minds that 
it has never occurred to os that our actions could be mis¬ 
interpreted, has the mere suspicion of an intention on our 
part to meddle in these subjects provoked the most violent 
outbursts of fanaticism on their part* 

There is no question, of oourse, that the marriage 
ceremonies amongst the Hindoos are a very great tax upon 
the resources of persons of whatever rank, and that if the 
Rajputs of Rajputana could be persuaded to take the t^d 
in a movement far the reduction of the expenses attendant 
upon tlicse, it would be a measure tvhich would be one not 
only very much for their own matertal advantage, but 
which would have a tremendous influence generally upon 
the whole Hindoo population of India In inclining them to 
follow their example. But the Rajput is the most con¬ 
servative of conservalivus even amongst Hindoos t and 
though, if pressure be brought to bear upon him, he 
may, out of the friendliness of his feelings and the wish to 
show his appreciation of the sincerity of our motives, make 
a dcrnonstratipn of falling in willi our views, his pride and 
religious prejudices would alike forbid his canyic^ them 
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out, and to press them‘upon him would be imjwUtic m 
the extreme. So long as we content oursdvw with 
interfering m their internal ai&irs only on 
polidcal emergency, and restrain ourselves from meddlmg 
in their private concerns, or treading upon such dangffous 
ground as that of their reUgiotts and sodal prejudices, the 
Rajput population of Rajputana will ever remain the most 
loyal supporters of our rule; and foremost «noi^ all we 
may rely upon (he Maharaaa of Ppdeypore. " The Fnend 

of London," 
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THE TURKISH ARMY OF THE OLDEN 

TIME. 

Fkom the caiRcst dawn of History the nations of the 
bordeT'lands of South-eastern Europe and South*western 
Asia have been engaged in a tiondnuous warfare with each 
other, waged for conquest and supremacy with varying 
success and alternate fortune. Tlie contact of two opposing 
systems of civilization and the rivalry of two hostile re¬ 
ligious creeds have in turn intensified the conflict, and the 
concentrated but isolated strength of Eastern monocracy 
has been opposed by the aristocratic or democtatic forces of 
Western monarchies-and republics. 

In the mythic age^we find the kings of Aryan Greece 
uniting against Phrygian Troy, and the Cretan or Carian 
Philistines warring against the dreumdsed dwdlers in 
tents of the Semitic races; Five himdred years later the 
Grecian republics by their combined cEbrts hardly stem the 
swelling flood of Persian empire, till a stalden turn of the 
tide auries Grecian conquest and culture m the confines of 
India. 

The endless strife is renewed between Parthian and 
Roman, between Caesar and Sassanide; till the rise of 
Islam again changes die fortune of the fray, and rolls liack 
the borcler-itne from the banks of the Euphrates to die for 
shores of Spain and Sicily. The steeds of the Arabian 
desert drink the waters of the Tagus and the Loire, and 
Saracen Amirs hold their court in Cjm dia and Cordova. 
Again the Crusades precipitate armed Europe upon Asia, 
Mui for three centuries the champions of the Crescent 
defend ihemsd^'es with diSiciilty in Oaniascus and Danu* 
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etta. Now the Mogul dduge rolls over Russia and sweeps 
away the barrier interposed in vain by the sted'dad 
chivalry of Europe on the fatal field of UegniU. The 
Ottoman vulture flies from conquest to conquests from the 
donu^ of Constantinople to the steeples of Buda. from 
Rhodes and Cyprus to Candia and Kamtniek, The 
borsc-talls are even planted in the trenches tjeforc Vienna, 
in the very centre of Christian Europe : and then the 
tide of victory turns again, and once more fiows eastward; 
and has for the last ttvo hundred years continued so to 
flow with increasing celerity, nor is there any sign yet of 
its turning back towards the setting sun. 

During the whole course of this citanging panorama of 
conquest and defeat, no scene is more striking or more 
brilliant than that of the rapid advance of the Ottoman 
armies from triumph to triumph, and the sudden and 
surprising growth of the ncwly-flrdged empire whose 
limits and boundaries accompanied their victorious march. 
In A.11V 1300 the empire of the House of Othenin was 
confined to the rule of a nomad tribe of a few hundred 
Turicish horsemen with their families: in little more than 
two centuries from that time it extended from the 
Euphrates to the Danube, from Bs^idad in the East to 
Bdgrade in the West, from the frozen steppes of Muscovy 
to the burning sands of Libya, from Asoph on the Don to 
ATgicre on the Mediterranean. The Roman Empire of the 
East, the kingdoms of Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, and 
Hungary, the military monarchy of the Mamelukes and 
the Moorish States of Barbarj*, besides innumerable petty 
principalities of Greece and Asia Sriinor, had all become its 
undistinguished prey. The Knights of St John, die last 
remnant of the Crusaders, had b^m cH^d from Rhodes, 
and threatened in Malta.: the Emperor of Germany* the 
King of Poland, the Republic of ^^enice and the Shah of 
Persia all had been forced to purchase peace by the cession 
of territory and tile promise of tribute. 

These extensive and permanent conquests were eatlroly 
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due to mUItaiy supremacy. The Oitomaa yoke vras 
dreaded and resisted by tverj’ nation that succumbed to k. 
Only tn the case of the Moorish States of Barbary were the 
Turks welcomed as allliis against liie all-powerful and 
infule] Spaniards. This military supremacy was ensured 
partly by the martial spirit and character of the nation, but 
chiefly by the system of army otganiration commenced by 
Sultan Orfclian the son of Othmini, and his brother and Vaiir 
Ala ud Deco, and perfected by successive Sultans: an 
army sjrstem the like of which has never been seen in any 
other Oriental state or nation; and the chief principles of 
which have long since been recognlicd in the civilized 
countries of Europe as the only secure basts of mSitary 
dhciency. These principles were the maintenance of a 
peimanent stending army of regular aoldiets^ paid and 
rationed by the State, along wltli universal liability to 
military service. 

Tlie earliest otgamtarion of the armed nation of the 
Ottomans was on the decimal system practised in the 
Mogul armies of Changhiz lOian and his successors; and 
probably from lime Immemorial in all the military nations 
of Asia. In the Mogul oiganization every ten men formed 
a squad under the command of an Onbashi (decurion) : ten 
of these squads formed a company under a Yuz-boshi 
(captain of a liundred) \ ten companies formext a regiment 
under the command of a Min-bashi (taptalri of a thousand); , 
ten regiments formed a division of ten thousand (Tomin) 
under a Tomin-bdshi \ ten Tomdns formed an Array 
Corps (Urdu: hordc\^ under the command of an Oriok or 
marshal : there were nine of these Orloks with their 
commands under Changhlz Khan's orders. Thus fit>m 
highest to lowest there were only five grades of officers \ 
the orders of the Great Klian had only to pass through 
iive stages to reach the private soldier; and no officer had 
to jKiss on the order to more than ten men at a time. Each 
officer was wholly responable to the one neat above him. 

It would be difficult to imagine or invent a military system 
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more simple than this, or better suited to the genius of a 
nide and pastt>ral people. 

The armies of Timur and of Nadir Shah were 
organized on this system; and the mdotnitnble spirit and 
indexible will of the Commander'in-chief made itself felt 
through till the links of the chain. But the system was 
wanting in permanence; it was well enough for a fiiimmrr 
campaign conducted like a gigantic cavalry raid, but it was 
unsuited for protracted wars, renewed campaigns of sieges 
and blockades, and standing gamsoas. The walled cities 
of Germany had turned back the hordes of Batu Khan's 
horsemen, and the stream of the Hellespont had stayed 
the progress of the Tartar squadrons of Amir Timur's 
victorious army. The Ottoman Sultans and tlietr advisers 
pcrceivfid that a more stable force must be provided to 
render tlieir conquests effectual and lasting; and they 
established n standing army which was the first example 
of the kind in Europe, and which acted as a nucleus to the 
rest of die military forces of the nation. To tills standing 
army the completeness and isermattence of the Ottoman 
conquests Is to be chiefly ascribed. Jt was the pride of 
the Sultans of the House of Othmdn. and the bulwark of 
their throne, until the criminal indulgence and weakness 
of their unworthy successors truckled to its nirbulence by 
relaxing Its discipline and inerting its pay and privileges 
so that its soldiery became the tyrants of thdr sovereigns, 
and the opprtssors instead of the defenders of the empire 
which, at the commencement of the present ccnturyi they 
had brought to tlie very vetge of ruin. 

It is our purpose to describe tlte Ottoman army system 
of organuatlon as it existed ai the time of its greatest 
perfection and fullest development during the sixtcentli 
and seventeenth cetiturles. No other than a very general 
notice of these matters is to be found, to the best of our 
knowledge. In any English author; Sir Edward Creasy 
and other historians have only briefly summarized the chicT 
lacts regarding them ; and the fuUur and more detailed 
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accounis given hy Von Hammer ami IMouradjIa d'Olisson 
remain untranslated, Mr. Stanley Lanc-Poole in his 
bfilUant story- of Turkey (Story of the Nations Scries) ^ 
unaocouniabiy omitted to give us a chapter on die Turkish 
roUitary system, whidi was at once the origin, the method, 
and the object of their govemmenL Though conscious of 
our inability to supply his ddidency, wc will endeavour 
to give the details of the oomiMJsiibn and distribuilon of 
the ancient forc^ of the military empire of the Ottoman 
Turks, as we have gathered them from the above- 
mentioned souFi:e& 

The whole armed nation of the Ottoman Turks con¬ 
stituted the national army of which the Sultan was ex- 
cJUci^ Commander-in-chief. The Grand Vaiifi or Prime 

Minister, was his deputy in that office, and also discharged 
the duties of Secretary' of State for War. The dvil 
administration of the empire was included in the military. 
The Pashas of three taib who, with the rank of Vadr, 
governed tlie great provinces of Rumelb, Anatolia, Bosnia, 
tluiigary, Syria, Egypt, and Irak were Bcgkrbegs of the 
provincial militia, and responsible for their musters and ihclr 
efficiency, and commundfid them in the field. Under them 
were the Pashas of two lads, who governed the sm^ltr 
provinces inio which the large ones were divided, and who 
answered to die generals of division and brigade in modem 
armies. Last came the Sanjak Begs, or lords of the 
standard, chiefs of the mUitary districts into which the 
whole land of the empire was dividcdi and in whose office 
every Musalman iohahitanl was registered as a soldier or 
eamp-foilower, Tim Ottoman anny was divided into two 
great branches the standing army cdled tlie “Kdpu 
Kuli," or '* Slaves of the Porte," and the pmvmoal troops 
or militia. The former were paid, and the greater part of 
them also rationed, clothed, and lodged by the Stale, and 
were under the immediate orders of the Porte, or central 
govmiment. The latter either served as a feudal obliga- 
tion, or were paid from provincial funds; and received liuar 
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ordtra from the Pashas Jifca, or from the Sanjik Begs of 
their districts^ 

The Sultan’s Household troops fonoeda dassapart; 
for though coimeacd widt the standing array, they were 
looked on more as a department of the Court th^ a 
divtsioti of the army. A troop of horscoten picked 
from among the miUtary fief-holders of the difTertnt 
provinces of the empire (whence they were called the 
Mutafarrika, " various ") fonned the personal escort of the 
Sultan in time of war. In time of peace they were 
employed as aides decamp' and messengers. The Imperial 
Chiwmhes (sergeants) were a similar body, four or five 
hundred strong. In time of war they acted as guides to 
the army, maruheatx-de-eamp, provosts and gallopers; in 
time 0/ pe?**** as messengers and ushers of the Court. The 
Household troops consisted of throe different bodies. the 
Body-guards, the Palace Guaids, and the Bostaojls. or 
Park Rangers. 

The Body-guards consisted of one company of Paths 
(couriers), 150 strong; and four companies of Solaks 
(sinistrals) each company being 100 fitroitg. The corn- 
party of Paifcs w'ore bronze helmets w'tth gilt ornaments 
and black plumes. They carried gilt halberts or pole- 
axes, and some of them carried fasces with axes in 
imiiaticn of the old Roman lictor^ The>' arc believed 
to have been intended to perpetuate the body-guard of 
ihe old Byzantine emperors. They followed, the Sultan s 
horse on freit in State processions. The Solaks were men 
picked for their height and appearance from the recruits 
for the Janissaries, to which corps they belonged- The 
four companies formed part of the division (janii at) of tlte 
Yiyds, and were numbered from the 6oih to the 
63rd inclusive in the Onas of that division. Each 
company of a huadred men was officered by a commander, 
Solak and by two lieutenants, Rickdb Solaki; they 

wore green caftans trimmed with fur, and gilt helmets with 
a large rtest of w*hiie feathers in the shape of a Ian, The 
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men were armed with bows and arrows, the ancient 
favourite weapons of the Turks i and those who marched 
on the right hand of die Sultan drew their bows with the 
left hand—hence their name of Solak or Sinbtral. When 
the Sultan rode in state, the Solaks of the company on 
duty* marched on each side of his horse in single file, their 
lall crests of plumes almost concealing him from sighL 
The Solak Bishi marched on foot by the Imperial sttmip. 
The Solaks were lodged in the city, in barracks witb the 
rest of the Janissaries, and only mounted guard at the 
Seraglio, their guard being relieved every twenty-four 
hours. 

The Palace Guards were three corps: the Khasekis 
(royals), the Baltajis (halberdiers), and the Zulfli Bdltajts 
(tressed halberdiers). The Khdsekis were 300 strong; 
they were picked men from the Bostdnjls, and wore the 
high fitl caps and scarlet dr^ of that corps, and carried 
firearms and sabres. Baron dc Tott calls them the 
gfonadiers of the Bostdnjis. Their duty was to guard the 
royal apartments. They had been originally taken from 
the 14th Orta, or regiment of the Jama’at of Janis¬ 
saries, which had also the tide of Khdaeki or Royal. The 
Baltajfs were 400 men. armed with lialberts, and wearing a 
conical cap of ydlow felL They guarded the approaches 
to the apartments of the women, and their tents and 
e(|uipage3 when the harem was travelling. The ZuUlt 
Bdltajis were a corps of halberdiers, 120 strong, who 
acted as j'eoinen and orderlies to the first or roj'al 
chamber of pages of the Imperial Court, in which the 
Sultan himself was enrolled They w'ore two ringlets of 
false hair, fastened inside their caps at the temples and 
hanging down to ihetr shofulders, whence they were called 
the tressed halberdiers. 

The Bostdnjis (gardeners) were the culdvators. rangers, 
and kc^ters employed on the royal demesnes, amounting 
to three or four thousand men. They were oi^ni^ed 
in companies, and when the Sultan took the field ih^ 
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formed a corps of Foot-guards. WTien Sultao Mustafa 
the Second took the held against the Germans* m i 695 * 
he took 3,000 Bostdnjis with him. whom he formed into 
three battalions, the first dressed in red coats and blue 
trousers, the second in blue coats and red trousers, the 
third in green coats and blue irousere. The Bostinjis 
underwent their baptism of fire in the same campaign, when 
Augustus the Strong, the Elector of Saxony, who com¬ 
manded the Imperial army, attacked the Sultan’s camp; 
and they distinguished themselves by the valour with 
which they repelled the attack. The state dress of ^e 
Bostinjis was scarlet from head to foot; with a high 
cylindrical scarlet kalpik, or cap, with a hanging fop like 
a busby hag falling to the shoulder. Those of them who 
rowed the Sultan’.s pinnace were^dressed in white, with red 
caps and sashes. The corps was commanded by the 
Bosiinjt Bdsbi, who held the Sultan’s stirrup when he rode 
out, and Steered his caique when he went on the water. 
The post was an influential and a coveted one, from the 
opportunities that it afforded for confidential intercouiw 
with the Soverdgii. The Bostanjis were recruited like 
the janissaries, by the methods which will be described 
when we come to treat of the latter; and they were 
reckoned as forming part of the Ojak, or .Army Corps, of 
the Janiasaries, But they never took the field except 
with the Sultan, and thdr dudes in times of peace were 
entirely confined to the guard of the royal palaces and 
demesnes at Constantinople, Adrianople. and Biwis^ 
They afterwards became the infantry of the Imperial 
Guard of the new army which replaced the ancient military 

forces of the Ottoman Empire, 

The paid or standing army was composed of six 
regiments of cavalry; the corps of Janissaries (infantry) 
comprising dose on two hundred ri^iments; the cori» 
of Jcbejis (armourers), and the corps of Topjis (artill^), 
also divided into regiments; the corps of Topardbajia 
(artillery drivers); the corps of Khump^jis (bombar- 
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^rs); and the corps of iJaghutnjis (sapjKrs). These 
two last bodies wert raised about the cotimiencemcnt of 
the eighteenth century. 

The six regimetits of^iavalry wen* aJI generically included 
under the deagnation of " SipShi,’' which in Turkis means a 
horse-soldier* and is employed much 33 the term "dragoon” 
is in English, either to signify a paiticnlar description of 
cavalry, or any cavalry soldier Thus in Turkish authors 
we find the term often used in speaking of the -feudal 
hoi^men (Zaims and I'lTnanots), and at other times used 
to particulariae the paid cavalry* and this last is its most 
common use. One of these n^iments of paid cavalry was 
also ofhaaJIy known by this designation. The six regf- 
maits were the Sfpdhis, distinguished by a red standard ; 
the Silohdars (gensd'arnies), with a yellow standard; the 
Sdgh 'Uldlaji {right rc/dW/). standard red aiidl white; the 
Sol Ulufaji {left standard yellow and white; the 

Sdgb Ghurebi {right foreigners), standard green ; the Sol 
Ghurabd (left foreigners), standard white. The Sipdhis of 
the red standard, one regimeni of the Uldfaji, and one 
of the GbureM, were always posted on the right wing of 
the anny in battle array; the Silihddrs, also called the 
Stp^is of the ydlow standard, and the other two 
regiments, on the left wing. The four regiments of Uld- 
faji and Ghurcbd were thecadlest raised, and they fumbhed 
the escort for the s^^c^cd standard of die Prophet, when It 
was carried with the army on a campaign. When first 
raised the Sipdhis and Sll^hddrs consisted of 1,000 troopers 
each, and each regiment of the Uliifaji and Ghurebd of 
500 men each ,■ 4 iOOO men in all. Every augmemaitoQ 
was made by adding fresh squadrons to the cadres of these 
six legiments, and no new regiments were ever embodied. 
After the talcing of Constantinople the muster rolls show, 
in roiuid numbers, 7,000 SipAhis, fi,ooo Sildhdirs, t. 8 oo in 
^1" Uiiifiiji. and 9^0 in each regiment of 
Ghurebd, a total of mons than 17.000 men, Thetr total 
number newbr eaceedei] 304300. In A,n. 1645, 14,000 
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Sipdhts were emharked for t)ie coni(|[uest oi Canilia. la 
AJK t6S7, after the disastrous campaigns in Hungary, the 
inuster-rolJs of Sultan Muhantmad the Fourtli s antiy show 
only 4,557 of the paid cavalry on their lists. At the com- 
mccceroent of die present century the numbers of the 
" Alti Buluk " (sot squadrons) were estinuued at tOjOOO) of 
whom nearly all were Sipdhts and Silihddrs^ the tJliifajis 
and Ghurabd being reduced to a few hundreds. Mouradjia 
d’Ohsson says that the reason of this inequality was iliat 
the four regiments of the latter ^Bulukidl i ArWa/, priding 
themselves on their distinction of being the fiisi-nused and 
most ancient corps of the standing army, were more 
turbulent and insubordinate than all the odtera, and always 
took the lead in the many inilitary Smtuisi and mutinies 
that continually took place among them j for which reason 
their numbers were not increase, as were those of the 
Sipihis and Silihddrs, 

Tire regiments vrcrc divided into troops, called 
Buluk, and each oommanded by a Buluk BashL The 
regimental staff were an Agha tn command, who was 
called Sipihi Aghisi, SUihdir Aghisi. Uldfajiyind-yamfo 
Aghisl. and so om These six Aghas ranked among the 
Aghdyitt-i-Berun (Masters of the Outside), or military 
chief officers of the Porte, Mext to the Aghd, or 
Colonel, was the Bdsb Kidy^ (Ketkhuda, or Major) t then 
the Kidyd Ycri (Ketkhudi Yerligh ?), or Adjutant; the 
Bislt CiUUisb, Provost-Marshal or Sergeant-Major i and 
the Bish Buluk Bishi, or Senior Giptain, This was a 
smalt staff for a regiment of five thousand nwm. and the 
insuftident supply of officers was a serious evil in the 
organization of the Sijjdhis, and from this cause they were 
much less effidenl and less trustworthy than die Janissaries, 
The officers of the Sipdlus were <^ed cddectiyely the 
Buluk Aghdiarii or Lords of the Squadrons. 

The Sipihis were recruUisd pa^jr among tlm Turkish 
population, ihelr own cMIdron being given the preference; 
and partly from the pages of the senigliok fhesc latter 
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were Christian tribute childr>en, or boys taken captive in 
war; Greeks, Italians^ MungaHans^ Poles, and other 
Europeans, who were dreumdsed and irained up as 
Musalmans in die seraglio. When grown men, if they 
liati not been provided with any permanent employment 
at Court, they were tcatisicrri^d to the ranks of the Sipdhis, 
These paid horsemen were all entertained on the system 
known in our [ndiati army as Sil^d^i; that is, the men 
received a lump sum as pay, and found their own horses, 
arms, and equipment. For distingm^ed and meritorious 
service diey were rewarded by grants of land (Tindrs) in 
the conquered provinces, when the)’ left their regiments, 
and were registered in the registry of their province as 
fief-holders. The Sip^Is appear to have worn a dis¬ 
tinctive dress. In the narrative of Gulibi Aghd, in the 
*' Travels of Awliya Effendi," the tiairator says that the 
prophet Khizr (Elias) appeared to him as a tall handsome 
man, in the dress of a Siplhi.** Pictures geuerally repre¬ 
sent Sipahis as wearing long red robes, with white or yellow 
tall q’lmdrical turbans. Their clothes wen* probably all of 
one cut. whjdi seems to have been the utmost of Ttirldsh 
efforts in the direction of uniform. One of Amir Timurs 
Begs dressed the squadrons of bis command in differetit 
colours; one all in white, another in red, another in green, 
and so on, with standards and horse-tiapptngs to match: 
and Timur ta said to have liigbly praised the appearance of 
these troops when they passed before him in review. In 
the dmidanls of the six regiments of Sipdhis. and In the 
cips of the Janissaries, we see the first incfamiie ideas of 
military uniform, which were aitcrwarda adapted with such 
success in the European standing armies. 

The Janissan^ as iVie earliest raised, tanked the 
first of the sik corps of dismounted troops of the 
standing army. The infantiy soldiers of the Turks 
were at first called Ydy^s; perhaps a corruption of 
Ttyida, a foot-soldier. The ori^n of the Janissaries h 
well known. A thousand capuve Christian boy* fur- 
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nished the nucleus of the new corps; sind the saint, Kajt 
Bektish, in consecrating ihem to the service of Islam, 
said, “Let them be called Yangi Chari” (New Militia), 
which has in Ecigllah been corrupuid into Janissary, 
cooling to us through the Germans, who use the J to 
express the sound of Y. The Janissaries ever after went 
by the name of Haji Bekiish's soldiery, and dervishes of 
bis order often accompanied their regiments. The white 
felt cap which was given to them on their first embotHmeni, 
and which continued to Ijc tbdr military head-dress till 
tltc dissolution of their corps five hundred years afterwards, 
is believed to have been copied from the cap worn by the 
Mevlevi dervLahes, to which order Haji Eektisb belonged; 
and the strip of white felt hanging down behind Is said to 
have been added lo represent the sleeve of the saint, as he 
extended his arm over the heads of the front rank in the 
act of blessing tliem. 

The first Janissaries were Anneniaii, Greek, Sclavo- 
nian, or Albanian boy's either taken captive in forays, or 
levied as tribute from the Christian families subject to the 
Sultan. They were taken at the age of from ten to fifteen, 
were circumcised, and instructed in the rite of Islam ; and 
were exercised in gymnastics, and trained to arms. Con¬ 
demned to celibacy, and subjected to strict discipime, they 
beanie the most formidable body of infimtty in the world; 
and were so valued by tbdr masters that their number was 
rapidly ajugmented. At the conquest of Constantinople it 
had risen to si,<300 \ under Sutiman the Magnificent it was 
at first J 0 i,ocx 3 ^ and soon after readied 40^000; at the end 
of the seventeenAi century the master rolls of Sultan 
Muhammad the Fourth showed 38.000 Janissaries in 
garrison at Consiantinoplc, and 33,000 on the frontiers. 
At the commencement of the pre^nt century the number 
of Janissaries on the rolls was 113,000, The corjjs was 
commonly known by tlie nickname of the " Kirk bin Kii!/' 
or “forty thousand slaves:" referring probably to the 
number usually quartered at Coastaniitiople, where were 
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the hcad-quarteis of ihe corp3< which wa3 known by the 
name of the Oj&Ic or kitchen range ; for the free rations 
given by the SuTian were looked on as the keystone uf 
the Janissary oiganhcadoo, ami an afTectation of culinary 
terms nin through all their nomendature. 

The corps was divided into three divisions, the UifTcr- 
ciice between which is not apparent, but probaWy only 
consisted in their origin* The first divtskm comprised one 
hundred Ortas or regiments, numbered from one to a 
hundred and one^ but there was no sixty-fifth. That 
regiment was broken up by Sultan Murad the Fovtrth, 
and declared for ever iiifnmoits because it had taken a 
leading part in the dcthronemenc of hrs hrotl^or and 
predecessor, Sultan Othmdn the Second, and because 
one of its soktim had been his actual murderer. The 
solemn curse pronounced upon it was ever after read out 
twice a month at the head of each regiment of Jatiissadest 
at the fortnightly distribution of candles for the barrack s . 
The ntgintenui were caUed Odas (a corruption of the 
Turkish *'Olak," a chamber), from thdr barrack-rooms; 
or more commonly Ortas, probably a inis-pronunclation 
of the same word. We shai] use the word regiment for 
Orta, and colonel to designate their chiefs, as these are 
the terms most commonly put for them by European 
writers, and die Orta was tactically ^od administratively 
a separate unit, though its strength was usually far below 
that of a regiment in European armies. The first division 
was called the Jamd'at (congn^puion) of Viyis ; probably 
its rt^h^dnts were embodied frem the original Turkish 
irr^pdar infantry, when the experiment hf the janissary 
organization was found to answ er so ’A-elL Some privileges 
which tliey enjoyed above the other two divisions seem 
also to indicate tliat they were originally Turks by blcih. 

The second division consisted of sixty-oae Ortas, 
also called Buluk (company). These were preUably die 
onginal Janissaries raised fretn the Ajam Oghhins (foreign 
who were Qinsdans forcibly converted. They had 
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no special designation except Buluklls (company men). 
The third division had thirty-four Ortas of Sngbdns, also 
called Seynians, the only explanation of the latter term 
being that It is a corruption of the lormer, Saghan means 
dog-keeper; and this division dates from the time of Sultan 
Muhammad the Second, tlie Conqueror, who raised fresh 
regiments of Janissaries ftooi his own Sagbins and 
falconers. The Turks were p^ionatety addicted to 
the chase; and the Sultans and Beys employed men 
itidlscriminalcly for war and for tin; chase, who were 
called Sagbins. So that the transfornmtion of n chasseur 
into a Janissary was an easy one. There were also thirty- 
four Ortas of AJam Oghldns (recrultsj. which ivere training 
.schools for the boys destined to become soldiers, and 
depdts of men for the force. The dness, pay, and rcgula- 
dons of the Janissaries of the three divisions of Yayds, 
Buluklls, and Sagbins were the same, and thene was no 
more distinction between them than between the dltferent 
Ortas of the ^me division. Only the officers ot the 
JomA'at of Yiyis wore yellow boots ; and thdr coloneb 
were allowed to ride In the presence of an Agha of the 
emps: while those of die Bulukits and Sagbins wore red 
bools; and their colonels tvere always dismounted on 
parade and duty. Thus in the three divisions there 
were at one lime 195 Ortas, besides the thirty-four depdt 
Ortas, This was the estabilEhmeni of the corps all 
through the eighteenth century^ after die Turks bad 
ceased to make any fresh territorial acquisitions, and after 
Hungary had been lost to the empire. 

Prince Cantemir ^leaks of an inth regiment of 
janissaries; probably the itgiments numbered above 
one hundred and one might have been those stationed 
in the Hungarian and Croatian garrisons, as It is on 
record chat ^ime regiments were reduced after the loss 
of those provinces. The Ortas were localized in thdr 
garrisons, which they only quitted for a campaign. Forty- 
three Ortas were permanently quartered at the capital, and 
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152 ivcre in the provinces, niDSEtl5r on frontiers, and in 
the lar^e fortresses^ 

There were twelve Ortas tn garrison at Belgrade, 
sixteen at ’\Vi-ddin, ronrteen at Ckocxim, twenty at Baghdad. 
The thirty-four Ortas of Ajam Oghlans never quitted 
Constantinople, Of the hundred Ortas of Yiyis, there 
were only eleven stationed tn the capita], including the 
four whi^ fumished the Solaks or Body-guards of the 
Sultan. The oiher seven were the ^.gth. 59th, 64th, 71 si, 
73rd, 94Lb, and 101st Ortas. Of the sixty-one Ortas of 
the Buluklis, thirty were stationed at Constantinople, and 
ihlrtj'-one tn the provinces. The tst, 6tb, were 

at the capital, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, on the frontiers, and 
so on. The division of Sagbdns hail only one of its thirty- 
four Ortas quartered at Constantinople. This was the 
33rd. which in the snmnier garrisoned the castles at the 
entrance to the Black Sea, and tn winter came Into 
barracks in the dty. 

The strength of the Ortas differed much, like that of 
battalions in our ovm army, ringing bom one hunched men 
on a peace footing u> five hundred men on a ivar footing. 
The first Orta of the BiJuklis, in which the Sultan's own 
name was enrolled, was permanenUy kept at a strengtii of 
five hundred. The Ortas called the Zagbatjis (pointer- 
men), {masdir-men), and Tumajis (crane-men, 

falconers), bad a minimum strength of three hundred, two 
hundred, and one hundred and fifty men respectively z the 
other Ortas stationed at the capital generally mustered 
a hundred men with the kettlesthose in the frontier 
fortresses had from two to three hundred men. When an 
Orta took the field it was raised to war strength by drafts 
from the Ajam Cghldns, and by calling up men from the 
Reserves. 

These last appear to have had no fixed number. 
Colonels were allowed to inscribe as many names as 
dicy pleased upon their regimental rolls as Reserve or 
\ oIutucer Jantssaries: and thas the favountc Ortas could 
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Bhow a nomirtal strength of thonsandsv Each Orta had 
a Ci:red estabTishment of nine officers, 'which was the same 
for peace and for war, as follows The Chorb^i (Soup- 
mao) Of Colonel; tlic Oda bdshi or Captain—this officer 
lived in the Oda or barrack^ with die men; the Vaki! 
i Kharchi, Pay^master and Quarter-tna^er; the Bairak-' 
d4r, or Ensign ; ihc Eskl, or Ancient; the Asbji 

(Cook) also called the Usta (tosmictor); the Bdsh Kara- 
kuliukji (Head Scullion): the Sakka (Water Carrier) \ the 
Karakutlukji (Scullion), The ist and 5th Ortas cd the 
Bufuklis had each ajt extra officer below the Sakka, called 
the Zcmbilji. 

There was no distinction betw'een commissioned and 
non-oomimssiotied officers—all promotion was from the 
i.anks—by selection from the privates, and arierwards by 
regular gradation through all die ranks in the same regi¬ 
ment to Oda Bisht, A vacancy in the rank of Chorbaji 
was filled by a selection from the Oda Bishis, so that a 
colonel seldom commanded the regiment in which he ros^ 
The Chorbajis were promoted or exchanged tndlsarimi- 
fialely between the Ortas of the three divisions. They 
generally commenced their oreer Us Chorbaji of an Orta 
on the frontiers, and were transferred to a command at the 
capital as vacancies occurred. The Chorfaajis were also 
called YAya BAshls; those who were Kapd Yiyi Bisliis. or 
coJonds of line regiments, ranking above those who were 
Ajamt Yajd Bights, or cokmds of dep^t regiments, accord- 
log to tile dates of their commissJonsL The following 
colonels took pnicedenoe of all others, whatever the date of 
their promodon. I'he Awji Bishi. colonel of the 33^1 
Orta of Sagbans; the Assds Bashi and the Chard.ik 
Chorbajis, who were chiefe of Ortas of the division Bulufc, 
and who had charge of police duties in quarters of the 
capital r the Ta’alim Khanaji, or chief director of gymnastics, 
colonel of an Orta of Buluklis; the Kiaya Yeri, colond of 
the 32nd Orta of Buluklis, who acted as adjuant-generd of 
the corps, and signed the orders. His regiment acted as 
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body-guard to the Janissa^* Aghij, and furnished the 
guards for the head-quarters. Next above him ranked the 
Miishir Aghd and the Bksh aiiush—llu; former com¬ 
manded a regiment of Quiuklk Reeled by the Grand 
Vartr for the dme being as his guard, and executed his 
orders; the latter was the colonel of the 5 th Regiment 
of Bulttklis, and tiad a picked body of three hundred 
Chiushes or Provoisis under bis orders; the cdonel of the 
lotst Ona of the jama'at was always Beit ul Mdlji, or 
treastircr of the corps ; the colonel of the 4Sih Orta of the 
same division was Ojok Im-im, or chaplain to the corps: 
pi-xt above him ranked the four Soiak Bdshis according to 
the dates of their appointment as sucli; the colonel of the 
34th Orta of AJam Oghldns ranked with the U^tenant- 
gcneral (Kul KiayA), and commanded the whole division of 
dep6t Ortas with the title of Istambol Aghasi- 

The liead-quarter staff of tlje corjis u'as composed of six 
ofliccra The Yangichari Aghist, or jamssary Agha, was 
colonel-genera! of the whole corps. His lteutenant:general, 
the Kul Kidy;!, was also colond of the tst Orta of the BuUikli 
in which the Sultan was enrolled. These two ofheers were 
not promoted rmai Ihe corps, and need not even be 
Janissaries, They were appointed direct by the Sultan, 
There were four major-generals—the Sagbin Bishi, who 
was titular chief of the division of Sagbans, the Zaghaijl 
B^bi, the Samsunji Bishi, and the Tumaji Bishi, who 
were all eolontda of Ortas of die division of Yiyds. These 
six senior ofitcers formed the military council or divan of 
the corps, and all bore the title of Agha. There were 
thirty-two br^adier-generals, called Sarhad Aghds, who 
commanded the Janksaries on the frontiers, Tltese and 
the major-generals were promoted by senloriQ*' from the 
colonels, or were sometimes selected from among them by 
the Agha of the corps. The Sarhad Aghds ranked ac¬ 
cording to dale of promotidti, except that dieSarliad Aghi of 
Widdin always took precedence of all the others, according 
to an old. custom which datr<l from the time of Sultan Selim 
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the Flrat. v;hen the Tumaji haxt commanded tlie 

garrison of that fqitrtiss. These general ofhcers of the 
corps were collectively i^nown by the titles of OjtUt 
Aghdlari, or lords of the kliclien*range; 

In order to keep up the How of promotfon diere 
were forty hefs or estates of considerable value allotted 
to tile corps, which were In the gift of the Jaiimsary 
Agha, and which he granted to the Aghas and Chor- 
bajls at hb discretion. The ofBcer accepting one of 
these hefk vacated his post in tJm corps, and received 
the title of YdyA and the right to carry a horse¬ 
tail standard. The janissar}' Agha was generally a Pasha 
of two taib, and liad a seat in the Imperial divan. Thcrre 
were also several Independejit companies funned by 
volunteers or men selected from the Ortas, whose names 
were borne on tlm muster-roUs of their respective Ortas tn 
which they were returned os on commami One of tliese 
was the company of Ydrijis or writers employed at head¬ 
quarters under their chief the Yangichari Kddbl; a second 
was that of the Oda Yiiijis or regimental dorks, under a 
chief called the Bish Yizrji; a third was the Kdrkhdna or 
workshop company of seven hundred artiaans and craftsmen, 
divided into tlitrty-fotir secuiona, each commanded by an 
Usta. These were capmakers, armourers, tailors, boot¬ 
makers, 8 x.t and provided everytlthtg necessary for the 
corps. The Tulumbajis or firemen three hundred 
picked men, who had no sinecure in Constantinople. They 
wore copper helmets, and their chief the Tuluinbajj Bdshl 
wore a silver helmet, and ranked as a Chorbajl The 
Chdusbes (provost-marshals) formed a company of three 
handled men, attached to the yth Buluk under the Bdsh 
Chill sIl They all ranked as sub-ofFtcers. The Mumjis 
were a company of forty-eight sub^>dkers, who acted as 
ord^Ucs. The Kapukiiyd were sixty picked Janissaries, 
formed into a company attached lo the Orta of the Mushir 
Agbi for service of the Grand Variris Court The 
Harfaajis wore sixty men^ dressed in scarlet; whh leopard 
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skbs on Lhelr shoulders, and armed with javdins tharU), 
who acted as body-guards lo the Grand \'azir. The Ho- 
hashdns were dervishes attached to the corps, who 
iheir name from their shouting '* Hu " (Allah hu 1 God is .). 
They were all enroUed in the 99ih Orta of the Jama at. 
Each Orta had a disutiguishing badge, as well as a 
number t generally the figure of some animal, bird, or 
planu The ist Orta of Buluklis had the crescent for a 
badge. The ist, 2nd. ^rd. and 4th Ortas of Ydyis w^ 
called Dawajb (camd men), because they were origin^y 
the guards of the Sultan’s baggage-**^!'’* and their chiefs 
were called Dawaji iiSshL The Orta ime the 

Khisekis (royals), and the 38th. the Okjis or archors. 
Another Orta was called the Zumhurukjis (arquebusiers) i 
the 29th Euluklb were the Bckjb (scouts); and the S3rd 
Sagbdns were the Awjis (marksmen ?J, The ^ist Orm, 
inised originally for service on ship-^ard, had an anchor 
tor their badge. The badge or NisMn of die Orta was 
tattoed on the arm of the recruit on his admission, and 
could never lie effaced, WTien the corps was prosenbed 
and suppressed by Sultan Mahmdd in {826 many of the 
soldiers, in their eagerness to gel rid of this convincing 
proof of their having been Janissaries, used a violent 
chemical preparation, which, producing mortificadon, cost 
them their Uves. The badge was painted over the banack 
doors, on the lanterns, and on all the appointments; em¬ 
broidered on the flag, and stamped on the canvas of the 
tents. An intense esfrii rtt eorps existed both in the whole 
corps, and in the different Onas ; fuUy justified by the age 
and the fame of their inadtution. At the time of the 
suppression of the corps, the oldest Janissary regiments 
could show an unbroken record of ^rvke as a milit^ 
body for five centuries—4hc oldest regiment in tlie Britisii 
army is not yet three hundred, yeare old and (here is no 
military corps in Europe existing, or which ever exlsred, 
which could compare in antiquity with the “Alii Buluk" of 
Turkish Stpdhls, and the earliest raised Ortas of Janissanes, 
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It is impossible net to regret that the corps with such gtoriaus 
tra d itions, and whoso existence was inseparably entwined 
with the military instinct and genius of the Ottoman nation, 
should fail to be represented in the modern Turkish army. 
The manner of recruiting the Janissaries was as follows; 
Every five or so'cn years a pressgang was despatched from 
the head-quarters at Constantinople under the command of 
a major-general or senior colond to collect boys from the 
families of the Rdy^ (Christian subjects). This human 
tribute ivas calculated at ev-ery tenth male child, and the 
selection was made of the finest and stoutest boys. Some 
thousands of boys were driven like sheep to Constantinople, 
where they were mmed into Musalmans offhand, and 
were clothed m red pointed caps and red jackets with n 
deft in the shoulder, and distributed among the Ortas of 
AJam Oghlilna. They were then made use of as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for the seraglio of the Sultan 
till they were old enough for military service, when they 
were drafted into the army. The Bostdnjis got the first 
pick of them; the JebeJis and Topjis had next choice; 
alt that remained were enrolled in the Ortas of the 
Janissaries, 

It may be imagined that the chief of a Janissary' press- 
gang on whom the selection of the children of Christian 
parents entirely' depended bad a good opportuni^ for 
lining his own purse j and these opportunities were not 
neglected. The last of these levies that is on record w^ 
made in 1638 by Dervish Aghi, the Turnaji Bdshi, in 
Rumelia and Albania: and such complaints reached the 
Porte of his scandalous extortion and oppression that, on 
his return to Cbasmntinopte, he was summoned before the 
Sultan, Murad the TerriUe» and had his head taken off fo" 
his pains. It is hardly to be wondered at that we read of 
the despatch of no more pressgangs after this. From 
casual observations in Turkish histories, however, it would 
€u>*HTi that the cnllsnnent of Christian boys went on for 
some time longer. 

33 
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One of the scen» fn the ptay of '* Kara Gaz'^ (the 
Turkish PunchlnielSo) represejiTjed Hiji Alvad» a Colonel 
of Ajam Oghlins, ^iih bb boys. The colonel rates the 
boys in Turkish, aod each answers him in his own patois— 
Greek, Bulgarian, Albanese^ Sc., which puts the colonel 
into a furious rage; to the gi^^t amusement of the spec¬ 
tators. 

The thirty'four regiments of Ajam Oghlins were divided 
into brigades of seventeen Ortas each, commanded by two 
brigadiers called Rumlll Aghd and Anatoli Agbd. All tbe 
boys from the European provinces were put into the Ortas 
of the first brigade and all the boys from Anatolia and 
Armenia into the brigade commanded by the second. The 
whole division of the Ajam Oghlins was commanded by 
the Istambol Agha, who ranked as a lieutenant'generaL 
Turks were also enlisted directly into the line Oitas, The 
ceremony of admission consisted In investing the recruit 
with the coat and cap of a Janissary, reading out to him the 
statutes of tlie corps, and administering the o a t h of fidHi ty. 
The Oda BAslti then saluted the recruit as Yoldash*' 
(comrade), and at the sarne time administered the oeealade 
of a sound cuff, as a practical iUustnuion of the fact dint 
camaraderie was not to interfere with the exigends of 
discipline. 

Id the seventeenth century, the practice oommenced in 
the reign of Mura-d IH. of enlisting Yainafc or reserve 
Janissaries, men who were allowed to live out of barracks, 
and practise trades, forgoing their claim to pay and 
rations except when called up for service. Turks enlisted 
in the Janissaries nnder three conditions—lo avoid the pay¬ 
ment of taxes and the rendering of other service, and to 
escape from civil jurisdiction, for no Janissary could be 
punished except by bis own officers. Afterwards when 
a Janissary on the establishment married, he got peimissbn 
to live put of barracks on condition that he would continue 
bis contribudoR to the mess, and probably a percentage 
of his pay to his offictif, so that from half to two-thinls 
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of the men who should have been living in barracks were 
carrying on some trade in the town, and were soldiers only 
in name. Such numbers of civilians became enrolled in 
the corps to share in the privileges of it, and to obtain the 
powerful protecdoo of its members, that it was cakuUted 
there were one hundred and fifty thottsand Janissaries 
on the rolls at the time of the dilution of the corps, not 
one quarter of whom lived in barracks, 

The saperior officers of the Janissaries were wd! paid. 
The actual pay of their rank was small, but they received 
handsome additions to it as Arpdik or forage allowance. 
The Agha of the corps received a fee on every promotion 
made, calculated at a fixed percentage on the pay of the 
officer promoted The escaie of every Janissary dying 
umnairied went to the Agha in Gjnstaniinople, 10 the 
Sarhad Agha In the provinces, miiuts a commission to the 
colonel of the Orta, Biit in some particular Ortas it went 
by custom to the regimental chest The estate of a 
Janissary leaving a family behind huri was charged with 
fees which were disposed of in the same way. These were 
known and sanctioned methods of adding to the emoln- 
menis of the ofikers, but there were many othera which 
were both unjust and illegal which were freely avjiilcd of. 
The children of janissaries were enrolletb and pay was 
drawn for them as soldiers \ the deaths in an Orta were not 
reported, and pay was draw'n for the men as living. In 
.\,D. T77S the Grand Varir, who bad been janissary Agha, 
being deposed and executed, his effects were seized, and 
'■mamhurs "or Janissary pay bills were found among his 
papers to the amount of r 2.000 aspers ,1 day. on w-hich 
he Had been realEitng for years. The peculation and cor¬ 
ruption which has for centuries mark: good government 
in Turkey impossible bad infected the whole military 
s^'sient from one end to the other. The Janissaries were 
paid qtiarieriy. They could only draw pay at the head¬ 
quarters of their Oria, which sometimes ted to great incon¬ 
venience to the men when on service, WTnift a European 
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iunbassajdor haJ aji aujdiencei of the Sultan it was always 
aitunged to issue the pay of the Sipihis anil the Janissaries in 
his presence, w> iuly impress the infidel with the spectacle 
of the wealth and military resources of the Ottoman Empire. 
The amount of pay for each Ona and Buluk was put up 
in red leather sacks. The Buluk Bashi or Chorbaji stepped 
out and salaamed down to the ground before the Grand 
VaJiir, and his men shouldered and carried away the sacks. 
The amount of a Janissary's pay was called his .\ssimi, 
a term which is also in use incur Indian cavalry regiments. 

The pay of a private janissary varied greatly in amount 
On first enlistment it was only one asper a day, and it rose 
to from thirty to frirty aspers for a veteran of distinguished 
ser\-icc. In English money we might say from a farthing 
a day to sLvpence or cighipence. *1 he soldiers were divided 
into three classes for their pay—>newly joined^ old soldiers, 
and veterans. The last were called Oturak or sedentary, 
and in of the three classes there were grades with 

differing ratos, much like the system of good conduct 
pay in our native Indian army. The Oturaks or \ eturans 
were excused all service after from twenty to tliiny years 
in the ranks. When Sultan Murad the Terrible marched 
against Persia^ old Janissari^ irho had served under Suli- 
mdn the Great at the siege of Sigeth were carried in litiers 
at th«* head of the troops to animate them by their recol- 
tedions. The deputation of greydijearded Janissaries sent 
by the troops at Bender to wait upon Charles XII., and 
who were so rudely received by the mad mon.'irch, vrere 
Oturaks. General Warnery, writing towards the close of 
the last century, says that there is no soldier in Europe 
so happy as the veteran Janissary, who is treated with 
honour, and assured of his pay and provirion while he lives ; 
whereas in the armies of Christian kings the old soldier 
is discharged when unfit lor furthur work, and left to die 
tn a ditch in spite of his services and his wounds. 

The Janlfisaries at Constantinople were lodged in two 
ranges of barracks, the Eskl Odalur or old barracks and 
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the Yaagi Odalar or new harracks. The Ajam Oght^n 
were lodged in a third range called ihe Ajam Oghlin 
Kiahlasi (recruits' winter quarters). There were also 
quarters for ofiliccrs and men at the Aghd Kapusi, or head- 
quarters of the corps where were the Agha'a residence and 
the oHices and record rooms. The harracks were long 
wooden sheds, with a raised shelf of planks running down 
one side, on which the men sat and spread their sleeping 
rugs. The barracks in all the garrison towns were of the 
same kind. 

WTiea the Janiasaries took the field tents were issued 
to them from the arsenal; one tent for everj' ten men. 
with a packhorse to carrj* it, and a slave Lascar to look 
after the tent and horse. Rations of muitoti, bread, 
butter, and rice were, issued to tJte Ajam Oghlins and 
Janissaries daily. Besides, each Janlssarj* had to make 
a contribution to the mess. Waroery says this was 
i| per cent of his pay in quarters, and 7 per cent 
on a campaign. The rations for the Oita were handed 
over to die cook, who provided and superintended the 
common meab. Awliya Effendi says that one of the sights 
of Constantinople was the race of the cooks of the running 
companies of the janissari^ for the carcases of the sheep 
killed for their rations. The master cooks in their gold 
caps (Zarkulah) and black leather gowns mustered the 
running cooks, and started them firom the other end of the 
e-^erdse ground: whoever reached the carcases Hrst laid 
hold of whichever he pleaseil. and kept it, '* even shtnild 
he he a recruit just joined." The staple of the m^ds of the 
Janissary, as of the French soldier, was soup Two huge 
soup-kettles were kcjrt by each Orta, and were regarded 
with superstitious veneration. If a regiment lost its kettles 
in action all its officers were cashiered, and it svas formally 
broken up and re-formed with a fresh set of officere. When 
the Janissaries intended to mutiny they l^egan by over¬ 
turning their kettles in the Atmaldan or parade-ground, 
as a sign that they would no longer accept soup from the 
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Sultui- The Janissaries who mouiiied guaiti at the Forte 
were supplied with their soup rrom the Sultan s kitchen, 
and when word was brought to the Divan that the janis¬ 
saries refused to eat dieir soup every one trcmbitai The 
Janissary Agha had a seat in the Divan or Council of 
Ministers to the intent that the v?ishes of ihb formidable 
body of troops might be known and provided for in due 
time. Awliya Eftendi narrates bow on one occasion the 
guards at the Forte refused their soup, to the alanti of the 
Sultan, but Abara Pasha, who was present, said, “ Let me 
go out to them, your Majesty, and I will mahe them eat 
not only their soup, but the dishes too." The Sultan gave 
him leave, and Ahaza appeared in the Divan, on which 
a murmur was heard from the ranks of the Janissaries, and 
they began swallowing their soup with such aviditj- that 
they seemed as if they would eat die dishes also. 

The wooden spoon with which the Janissaries ate their 
soup was iworn by them stuck into the copper plume-case 
which decorated the front of their white felt caps. These 
felt caps were of different shapes, to distinguish the different 
ranks. At the time of the first institution of the Janissaries 
the cap, or kalpak, was the ordinary head-dress of all the 
Turks; and the Ottomans wore white caps, to distinguish 
themselves from the Turkomans and Persian Turks, who 
w'ore black or red ca^ They did not adopt the turban 
as an ordinary head-dress till the epoch of the taking of 
Constancinoplc. A rare German book of IffuscratioTis of 
costume, published at Nuremberg in 1372, shows us a 
Janissary on the war path. He wears the high white 
cap, with the strip of felt hanging down behind ; the skirts 
of his long blue coal are drawn through his kamarbund 
to kilt them x bis blue breeches reach scarcely below bis 
knee; his legs are bare, and his feet in red leather shoes *, 
on his left shoulder he carries his arquebus at the slope, 
and itt his right hand Its burning match; and his sabre 
hangs at his side. The oidinary Janissary cap was high 
and round, with the crown rising into a Karo on each side; 
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ajiother shape resembled the sugarloaf cap first worn by the 
grenadiers of European armies, which was probably copied 
from ic. Evelyn, speaking of it in his Diary,*' says, 
“caps with coped crowns tike Janissaries ;" and the hood 
hanging down behind it was evidently an imitation of the 
hanging strip of felt The caps of the Janissary’ officers 
were trimmed with gold lace, and the story goes that a 
Janissary, having hidden a golden bowl in hh cap after the 
sack of Apotlonia. was going off with it when Sultan MurAd 
spied the bowl showing beneath the edge of his cap, and 
liking the look of it, gave orders for the c^s to be bound 
w'ith gold lace for the future. The officers wore plum« 
of black heron's feathers, arranged like a fan, in their caps 
and turbans ; the Agha and Kul Kiiyd wore theirs on the 
left side r the majof-generals on the right side ; and the 
colonels wore theirs In from. All the different kinds of 
caps had ttifferent names, as uskuf, kuka, burk, &c, * and 
the plumes also, as sotghdj, supargeh, Sx, The different 
ranks were also disdnguisbed by the cut of Utelr coats. 
The cloth was Applied to them, as w'ell as the white feit 
cap and a pair of red shoes. Awliya Effundi says: 

“ The inspeciot of the doth m^siins her the intpecUooi of the cloth, 
snA he tuts i ooiDtiaoy of Janissariet at hts torntTutn i i The blue ekuth for 
the eighty Ihoimmt feniisaRea of the Ottomaa Emplie, which «nus Bum 
h depufiitert in the nu^;uine, which is opened once a jiear, on 
the hotr (liaht ShnW-KajJf. On this night dw Etol lieutoieni^awnl 
of Jariisssries, the Kdl Aghissi, attended by (he Aghu of the 

corps, die inspector of the ntaguine, and iis cdlond, recei™ the offietn 
of the sttty-two rtginienu of JanisBriei, with UwU ujet, who each get, 
according to the G««litwti<m of SulBln SuHniia, tea jard* of Wue doth, a 
piece for the unton, and 1 piece of cotton fix the thin. Thid dlstnhition 
bsts dnee end three oights." 

The proper rtiguiation dress of the Januaries was a 
long and loose blue coal, a dolman or vest underneath It. 
3 striped girdle, or kamarband, of silk or linen, with fringed 
ends, wide blue trousers, and red leather shoes. But the 
cloth issued to them being inefficient, only their trousers 
were made from it; and they wore coats of any colour. 
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according to Baron dc Tott. They only put on their caps 
anti their uniform trousers and red shoes on occasioDs of 
State parade or ceremony, at other times wearing turbans 
of coarse white linen twisted on their heads like titose of 
the French Zouaves. The offtcers ■wore tall cylindrical 
white turbans, with a flat top. In the field their uniform 
was conspicuous by its absence. The otncers wore high 
boots, the men gciteially went barefoot, on a campaigiL 
MetaJ badges and medallions were also worn to distinguish 
ranks and grades ; and a strip of facing doth sewn on the 
coat was a distinctive mark of everj* janissary, and was 
always cut off when its wearer was degraded or expelled 
from the corps. Waraery tails it "un pttit tolki c&ustt d 
rkabiif' but does not say what was its colour. 

The cooks of the Janissaries wore black feather gowns 
studded with knobs of silver, with silver knives and chains 
in their girdles. The head-quarters cook, or S^irdum 
Ashji Bdsht, was on the staff of the Janissary Agba, On 
occasions of Stale parades and processions he marched on 
foot in front of the horse of the Agha, with his girdle stuck 
full of gigantic knives and cutlasses, the handles of which 
concealed hts face from view; hts long black leather gown 
tt-as covered with pfaqms of siiver, and he was hung about 
with silver pots and pans, so that he had to be supported 
by a Janissary on each side to enable him to stagger along 
under his load. 

'fbe last time the janissary dress and insignia were 
seen in battle was in the ranks of the defender of Akhairik, 
when that fortress was stormed by Paskiewitsdi and his 
Russians. Their corps had been dissolved and their dress 
proscribed in all the cities of the empire : and this remote 
frontier fortress saw the last of the janissaries fall in an 
heroic and hopeless struggle against the advancing armies 
of the conquering Giaour—a type of die fall of the 5>}’stem 
of which they formed the last bulwark under the insidious 
assaults of Christian civilisation. 

The armament of the Janissaries consisted of a long- 
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barreled musket, a short and heavy scimitar, and a 
yataghan, or long knife. Their aimnuaition was carried 
in a ball-bag and powder-bom slung across the sbnoldcr 
by leathern bdts. The scimitar was also suspended from 
the shoulder. The knife was stuck ia the girdle. It was 
used for cutting off the heads of fellsn enemfcsw for which a 
mone>' rew ard was given to the soldier, h had a crtitched 
handle, which was used as a rest in firing: die Janissary 
st^uatdng down, and planting his knife in the ground in 
from of him, rested h$s musket-barrel on the crutch. This 
knife was die only weapon allowed to be kept with him by 
the soldier in tjuartere. The other arms and the ammunition 
were kept locked flip in places of arms, and issued when 
required for sert'ice or practice. When unarmed, the 
Janissaries carried long white staves, and their patrols, 
wliicJi acted as police in their garrisons, Imil no other 
weapons. 

Baron de Tott tells the following story in hfe 
" Memoirs”; 

“ A dnmkcti JunisMBy, pinstirf fay tbr gHwtl, who eowmcuil)- haw no 
other am* btJt laige «kka, awtisd hinudf irf the lupentiriljr which Mi 
yaiagtum gave hha over them lo defend hinuelf lihe a Itun. He had 
alnady dmxn w^-cral of hi* eneffiits fnao Ihe field, and, Mtiguisd by lu» 
tacertioRe, prepared tut a new en^eoient by rating on the ttepn of» Wdio 
iiiin), whSit the pjatd concerted the sltaek into a bfoctaJu- The Grand 
Signior tSultoi Otbniait lll-l, who frequently arm nboul the city in n 
dis|pu»e whkh eonceils him fiCTn nobody, happening to be on the spot, 
approoched the offender, and ItJd him W lay down his weapoa and 
fiTOxotiftor hitaielr prinmer j byl Bpihing CHitld rnow Our hem, who, 
carelessly re^rdlng M* arvrndgn, thrutsied the fint who should dare 
to appraach. The Sultan then ashed him of what Orta he *«, and oa M» 
aanrer, fienl far hw Kan JCaluJtcbi. who tirticntly (unved, * Dt&arni that 
inao, »he Gfsnd Signior, ' and conduct Mm to the easilt’ Tiic officer 
inunedijiteiy takes off Ha and advanm towanJi the rebel with it tn 

his right hand, while he held emt w him lila Idi. sayMg 1 * Fcllotf-iotdier, 
ewe me ytnif w^ithm and foBow me ’ which he immcdiildy did, without 
any reply, and with an nr of the moH luunblc eubmissiun. Preiudlce 
(i^entiouily the Berani •'will aJwnyt haw more influenot than 

fcATt and moTB pemw itmn dc^o*Utn,“ 

Anti he go« on to ex^^btn : 

"The girdle of wpper worn by the Kara KuDtik)tl weighs fiftisen 
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pounds, and with it these imBccti may faiocfc tlowti and till any Jantswty, 
Tl« 8o!dicn extremely respect this sign of mnfc in those who wear it } for 
tbongh of itit tnlenor decree, they hate great autboncy," 

The discipline of live Janissaries was enforced by the 
following punishments t Imprisonntenc in barracks for 
se^'eral days, awardable by any oflScer: thirty‘nine strokes 
with a Slick, awaided by a superior regimental officer, and 
inflicted by the Oda Bishi in person: seventy-nine tashes, 
o rdered by an Agha, and in d ieted by Chdushes; imprison¬ 
ment for a long iwriod, or for life, in a castle used as the 
Janissary prison: and death by strangling or decapitation. 
These last two ptinisliments could only be awarded by 
order of the Janissary Agha, and in the case of the death 
penalty the law required die sentence to be oonfinned by 
the Kadi Asker, or military judge. The execution took 
place prix'ateiy hi the castle, and a gun was fired to 
announce the death of a Sip^ or Janissary. The 
Sipdhis were punished for minor offcnjccs with the bas¬ 
tinado t but as the Janissaries were foot soldiers, dogging 
was substituted for the bastinado m their case. 

The corps of Jebejis (armourers) had charge of the 
Jeba Khana (arsenal) at the capital and in the great 
fortresses. In a-d. ifiS? they numbered twelve thousand 
men, and at the commencement of the present century they 
stood at about the same strength. They consisted of two 
divisions, called respectively Jami^iu and Buluk. like the 
first two divisions of Janissaries; and they were further 
divided into Ortas, Their Aghd. was called the JcbeJi 
Bashi. Their organizationt pay, and discipline were similar 
to die Janissaries, of whom they were close allies. After 
the Janissaries were destroyed by Sultan Mahmud, the 
JebeJis were all banished from Constantinople and their 
corps dissolved. 

The Topjts were the first corps of artillery soldiers ever 
raised. They were Instituted in the Turkish army as soon as 
cannon had been introduced. Their number was gradually 
increased until It reached seven thousand in the muster rolls 
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of Muhamad the Fourth's ajta^ and at the end of 

the eighteenth century it was fifteen thousand. The Topjis 
were cHganized in Ortas like the Janissanes^ and were 
oomraanded by the Topji B&shl They were always db- 
tingaished among the regular troops by their loyalty and 
good conduct, and there was a Hvalr}- between them and 
die Janissaries. However, when the latter mutlmed tn 
1807. and attacked the reforming Sultan Seilni the Third 
and his Kizdm Jadtd (new regulars), the doubtful conflict 
was only decided by the TopjU going over to the side of the 
Janissaries. In 1826, under Sultan Mahmud, they atoned 
for this defection by taking the leading part in the massacre 
of the Janissaris: and the murderous salvos which mowed 
down the mutineers gained for tlie Tt^ji Bdshi the sobri¬ 
quet of Kara Jahannum Ibrdhim Aghd (Black Hell Ibri- 
hira). They were the first Turkiah troops to put on the 
new uniform, and they were mcoTporuied in the Askar i 
Jadid i Mansitria. or New Victorious Army, raised to 
replace the old militan* forc^ of the Ottoman Empire ; so 
that the Turkish Artillery Corps may fairly claim to be the 
oldest military body in the world. The Top Afibajis, or 
artillery drivers, were a separate corps of a few hundred 
men, and were raised at the same time, or very soon after, 
the Topjis. The Khumpdrajis (bombardiers) and Laghumjis 
(sappers) were of much more recent date, being both 
raised tmvards the end of the seventeenth century. They 
at first consisted of a few hundred men each; in 1798 the 
number of the Khumpdr^ts was two thousand. The 
Khumparaji Bdshi and the Laghiimji Bishi were included 
in the military dttefs of the Porte, along with the Aghds 
of the six regiments of cavalry, the Janissary Aghd, the 
Azab Aghh, the Bostdnji, Topji, Topardbaji, and Jebcji 
Bashis, the Mihtar Bishi. or Quartermaster-General, the 
Mir i 'Alam, or Sultan's Stsmdard-b^rer, and the two 
Mir A'khors, os Masters of the Htwst 

The irregular or provincial troops who formed the 
greater part of the national forco were composed chiefly 
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of the fief-holding horsemen (Zaims and Timaiiois) with 
their retainers; and some bodies of horsemen enlisted by 
the Pashas, and paid out of the revenues of their provinces. 
The Akinji were horsemen who served without fiefs or 
pay, solely for the plunder they could gjain. The infantry 
consisted, of A^ab, the poorest class of Turks, who served 
chiefly as pioneers: and Levends (marines), who served on 
board the fleet: also Sagbdns, who acted as foot^guards of 
the Pashas and revenue soldiers. 

AH countries cont^uened by the Ottoman ajms were 
imtnedlately on annexation parcelled out into Zidmats 
(large fiefs), and Tintdrs (small fiefs)}, among the chosen 
soldiers of the victorious army. The Christian owners or 
occupiers 'were not disturbedbut they tilled the soil for 
the future for the benefit of the Sipdhi, who was their feudal 
lord. The Turk, however, was in no sense an owner, nor 
even an occupier; the land was theoredcaily the property 
of the Sultan, who disposed of it as he pleased t and the 
Sipahi seldom lived on his estate^ but generally resided in 
the nearest town or Turkish village. He had a fixed sum 
from the ret'enue of the land which was his Ztamai or 
Timiir, which 'was generally paid to him in produce at a 
valuation, and certain dues were also collected by him from 
his Ra^'ds \ thus every Christian married couple were 
mulcted in a fixed sum for ihcir infraction of the inherent 
right of their Musalman mas ter to the sen'ices of the 
daughters of the infidel. Lands with a revenue of over 
30,<xx? aspers were classed as Ziamat fiefs: estates pro¬ 
ducing less w'cre Ttmilrs. A Zaim or Timarli had. besides 
serving in person, to furnish an armed horseman (Jcbelt) 
for every 5,000 aspers of revenue. Thus a Zidmat nf 
lOOiOCo aspers revenue fumisived tiventy-oite horsemen. 
All the fiefs of the same locality were grouped in districts 
called Sanjaks (standards), presided over by a Sanjdk 
These were unds" the orders of the Pasha of thar pro- 
s'lijcc, subject to live control of the lieglerbeg of the Wild- 
yat (c<nmtry)i Thus, for h£x ample, in Turkish Hungary 
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there were provinces: Buda, under the tmmcdtnte 
giovemment of the Begierb^ of Hitngary, a. P^ha of 
three tails with the title of Va^trk was divided into e^ht 
Saojaks- The other foiar provinces were governed by 
Pashas of two horse-tails: Temeavar had seven SsinjAks, 
Kanisa four, Varasdin four, and Ncuhausel, called Kis- 
kuivar by the Turks, had five ; in all, twenty*elght Saojaks, 
mustering from ten to twelve thousand horsemen. Accord¬ 
ing to the statistical account of the Ottoman Empire given 
by Awjtija Efiendi In the seventeenth centurj’, there were 
151 Sanjiks, 1,571 ZiSmate, and 41,286 Timdr fiefs in 
Europe and Asia, in 1798 the total numW of these 
feudal horsemen was estimated at one hundred and thirty 
thousand. 

The oflioe of Sanjik Beg. and the ctnune of the fiefs 
was hereditary, subject to the confirmanonof the succession 
by the Sultan. Every Sanjiik had an office in which a 
n^ister of the fiefs and of the horsemen they furnished was 
kept; and copies of these registers were deposited in the 
head office, at the Bt^Ierb^'s head-quarters. When war had 
been determined upon, early information was given to the 
Beglerbeg, who thereupon Issued orders for the mobilization 
of the ptovincial forces, and named a rendezvous, according 
to the direction of the march. AU the Sanjdk Begs called 
up their Zaims and Timariots with their contingents of 
horsemen, and proceeded to the rendezvous fixed by the 
Beglerb^. Here they wtire mustened and inspected, and 
brigaded for the campaign, and officers appointed, called 
Alai Begs, Bmbishis, and Subishisv They then marched 
to the general rendezvous for the grand army, or to the 
most convenient point for joining it on its line of march. 

"When the army was drawn up in battle array, all the 
Asiatic cavalrj'^ were formed up in the right wing, and the 
cavalry from the European provinces in die left wing. 
These troops vrere only under obligation to serve for six 
months in the year, and never remained with the standards 
during the winter. They hastened home as soon as orders 
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were given for the aurmy to go into winter quarters* They 
fouQtl thetr own arms and equipment, camp equipage, 
horses, and forage. A protracted war exhausted their 
resources, and made them unwilling, if not altogether 
unable, to take the field with their full quota of men. They 
were the best behaved and most respectable class of 
Turkish soldiery. Some hundreds of horsemenL selected 
from among them remained at the Sublime Poite per¬ 
manently, and furnished a personal escort for the Sultan 
on a campaign under the designadon of Mutafarrika. 

The Akinji were irregular horse, answering to the 
modem Basbiburuks, They had neither fiefs nor pay, and 
served only for plunder. The Turkish cavalry were at 
first all Akinji, and the infantry Yaya. until the Sipahis and 
Janissaries were enrolled, and conquered lands supplied the 
victors with fiefs. At the time of the taking of Constaml- 
nopJe, the Aktnji mustered forty thousand. They formed 
the vanguard of the Ottonm armies, and were intended to 
forage for it. They were called by the Germans “Sack- 
men," from the sack which they carried to receive their 
plunder. They commitied frightful ravages In the countries 
that they overran, and often ventured to great distances 
from the main army, not unfrequently paying dearly for 
their temerity. The whole body of them were cut off and 
nearly destroyed in Siyria on one occasion by the Germans, 
and the name of the Turks’ Fall commemorates a place 
where a number of them were forced over a precipice by 
iheir pursuers. They were commanded by a hereditary 
Akinji Basbi, and the helmet of their chief slain in Siyria, 
adorned with vulture’s wings, is now shown in a muse um 
in Vienna. In the old book of Turkish costumes, printed 
at Nuremberg in 1572, the sackroan is shown wearing a 
winged helmet. After the sixteenth ceisiury we hear little 
of the Akinji. Tlicy ceased to form one body in a cam¬ 
paign, their place being uken by the contutgent of Tartar 
furnished by the Crimea. 

The Iturwtnmn onenainerl by the Pashas lor the 
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revenue and police duties of their Fashaliks were paid 
by them a iixed stipend, and intninted, equipped, and 
found themsdves. They were called Sirij (expeditious ?), 
The Pashas and Vazirs had body-guards of horse called 
Delis (madcaps) and Gunalis (bravos). The former 
woe distinguished by the extravagant height of their 
tall cylindrical caps, called Tartiira in Egypt; and the 
witty Arabs made a sly allusion to the braggart character 
of the Delis in their proverb^ 'Mt takes but a slight push 
to make a Tartura £dL" Another proverbial expression of 
their feeling towards the,Turkish soldiery is found in—" Dirt 
fell on dirt and said, Marhabi, Kardash (' Hail, brother f) 

—the greeting used by the Osmdnli soldiers among them* 
selves, prince Cantemir says that the Gnnalis were 
Turkish hussars, and that they woire the Hungarian*drtsa. 
The braided dolman, the kalpak with its sdfT, upright 
plume, and the curved sabre were common to both Mag* 
ydrs and OsmdnlLs, and the hanging top to the cap which 
is perpetuated in the Hungarian busby-bag, is seen in 
old Turkish military head-dresses, notably in that of the 
Bostinjis. 

The Grand Vazlr had five hundred DeRs and five 
hundred Gunalis for his body-guards. When Khurshid 
Pasha, the V'arir of Bosnia, invited the Servian rebel, 
Milosh, to a conference, the Vaiir's Delibasht, AH AghA 
Sarchashma, pledged his word to the Christian chief for 
his safety: ‘‘Fear not, Mtlo^" said he, “as long as 1 
and my thousand Pelts are alive.” And when bis master 
wished to detain Mik^, he refused to allow him, and 
escorted the Servian chief safely beyond the limits of the 
camp. Thb chivalrous conduct deserves to be recorded, for, 
uafoartiinately, such instances are rare In TurkisK military 
annals- 

The irregular tnlaniTy were Axabs and Levends, 
Amauts. and V'uruks. and the Sagbiins of the Pashas. 
The word “ -Azabm^ns a hachelar, a man without home- 
siiead or family. These formed the “ mck " of the Turkish 
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foot. At the siege of Constantinople they inustcred thirty 
thousand, and thirty thousand of them were embarked for 
the conquest of Crete in A.n. 1645. They were a multi¬ 
tude without discipline, without oiganbiation, and almost 
without arms; and they were chiefly employed as camp- 
followers and pioneers. Someiimes rfiey were pu^ed 
forward to weary out the resistance of a besieged gamson 
before the Janissaries were led to the assault They always 
excavated die trenches and raised the batteries at a sit^e, 
while the Janissaries smoked and watched against a sortie. 
The Arabs received pay only when employetl. and were 
not calltal out for more than six months at a time. They 
were commanded by an Aghd, who was one of the military 
chiefs of the Porte, and resided at Constantinople. The 
Levends served as marines on board the fleet, and were 
reemited from the sea-coasts and islands of the Archi¬ 
pelago, which formed the government of the Kapuddn 
PAsha (Lord High Admiml and Minister of Marine). 
These were divided into districts (Sanjaks) under maritime 
Begs, who Wished ships and galleys instead of squadrons 
of horse. The Legends were under similar conditions of 
sert'ice to the Azahs, but being called out regularly every 
year (at least a portion of them) to man the I'essels for 
the summer cruises of the fleet, they were always in g(^ 
training. They served only as marines, the ships being 
worked ami sailed fay Greek Christians, who were better 
mariners than die Turks, or fay Moors and Arabs. In 
time of war the Levends were supplemented fay Janissaries 
and Topjis on board, of the ships. The number of the 
Levends was estimated at fifty thousand at the beginning 
of thU centur>-. The Artumte were the Mdsalinaiis of 
Albania and Dosnb. who served on foot under their Sanjak 
Begs, and were collected into one body for a campaign. 
As they spoke only their Greek and Sclavonic dialects they 
could not be mingled with the Turks. They were highly 
esteemed for their soldierly qualities, and were luwked on 
as only second to the Janissaries. The Yuruks were the 
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coatingents of b&ntry funitshe 4 bjr nomad tribes such as 
the kunds, Zebeks, &c> 

The prodnce of Egypt was under & different military 
constitution to the rest of the empire^ The Pasha of Cairo 
(al Kihiia) was Vaair and Beglerbeg^ and the Mamduke 
Begs took the place of the Sanjik Begs in Europe and 
Asia, and each furnished a contingent of Mameluke horec- 
men. Cairo and Alexandria were garrisoned by regiments 
of Janissaries. The old custom of detailing a giard of 
Turkish soldiers for the protection of a fore%n ambas¬ 
sador is still recalled to memory* in Egypt by the appdb- 
tion of Janissary applied to die orderly of a Emupean 
consuL 

The regencies of Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers were at 
onetime Turkish Pashaliks; but die janissaries stationed 
in garrison in those cities uniting with the corsairs who 
had coloniited them, ejected from among themseivcs a chief 
whom they styled Ddi (Dey), and drifted away from their 
allegiance to the Porte, The old English histortan. KnoUes, 
whose history of the Turks is a marvel of industry and 
research, says, in relating the story of the murder of 
Ramadin Pasha of Tripoli by the mutinous Janissaries; 

which Ihdr iniolencie if Aioaiaih" fthe Siilaa Mmail Ui.) '‘did 
Winke, aod mffcr it to pass vopunahcd, hrt no roan nuurdl: for why. tht 
ninh>"* cbwacttr of these msfiiall men h not now « h fotmerly wai, 
when they were with > more lerere dbdplbse gfmmed : but no*, being 
grown prowl and Ease tKondrP£ to the inanna of men living in contEouail 
pay) ihcy with *"«** in their hands tloubt not to do whatKwva umo 
thcanselves <ecineth best, be it never *o Ibole en luiTwiioiiflMt" 

The Janissaries of Aigters, though they ceased to have 
any connection with the Ojdk at Constantinople, yet retained 
the name and many of the regulations of die corps up to 
the time of thrir expulaon by the FreiKh m 1830. Their 
General was called the Agha, and under him were thirty 
Yiyd Bishis or Cotonels^ and beneath them Buluk Bishis, 
and Oda fidshis. Promoilan w-as by seniority, but the 
officer who was entided to the step might sell his right to 
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ic to another — a kind of purchase system. Pay and rations 
were allotred to the troops, and the former was issued 
regularly every two months. 

These Barbarj' States, though virtually independent of 
the Sultan, always acknowledged his sovereignty, and were 
theoretically bound to render feudal service to him; and 
they did often as^t him in his warSL They furnished 
contingents of ^^oorish Sipihis, called by the Turks 
Maghtabis or Westerlings. 

The total muster of the land and sea forces of the 
Ottoman Empire, as taken from the oiiidal records in the 
middle of the seventeenth century in the reign of Sulun 
Muhammad the Fourth, is set down by Awllya Edendl as 
five hundred and sixty-six thousand men. The Tartar 
Khan of the Crimea acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Sulun, and furnished the Turkish army with a large body 
of Tartar cavalry. During the wars of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centunes these Tartar auxtUaries played an 
important part in the c^redons of the Ottoman armies, 
until the annexadun of the Cnmea. by Russia. 

. The Turks made great account of standards and 
banners which they used to denote rank and office, as well 
as to serve for rallying points for the troops. The original 
Turkish ensign was the flowing tail of the Yak or Bos 
grumiens, blit when their tribe hud left its native seats in 
Central Asia these could no longer be procured, and horse'- 
tails were commonly substituted. The Sultan had seven 
horse-tails, the Vazirs had three; the Pashas two, and 
Saiijak one. The horse-tail was called Togh, the gilt 
crescent on a pole was 'Alam, the tiags of different kinds 
were Livd, Sanjak, Bairak, Stc. The Livi was tlie banner 
down by a Pasha; rite Balrak a corj^ or r^mental Hag, 
Every grade of Vazir, Pasha, and Ueg bad its distinguishing 
ensign; every fortress had iis banner. The colours were 
usually red or green, with sometimes transverse bands of 
contrasting colours, and devices of suns, crescents, starsv 
globes, and texts of the Kordn. We have seen that the six 
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r^im^ts of Sipahis were distinguished hy the colours of 
their standards. The grand banner of the corps of 
Janissaries was whiter with the device of a crescent and a 
double-pointed scinutar embroidered in goldr the Hag of 
each Orta was red, with the same device. Among the 
irregular troops a great number of flags were carried, as 
among the Alghana at the present day. Many of these 
banners and ensigns may now be seen in the arsenais and 
museums of Venice, Vienna, and Sl Petersburg, whither 
they have been carried by the fortune of war. The Grand 
Standard of the Prophet, called tlie Sanjdfc ShariC was 
carried with the army when the Sultan or the Grand Varir 
was in command, it was always cased, and w'as committed 
to the guard of the bulukiat i Arbla,’’ or four regiments of 
Uldfaji and GhttrcM Stpahis. It never fell into the hands 
of the Christians, though the banners of tbe Kapuddn Pashd 
Ait, captured by Don John of Ausoria at Lepanto, and of 
the Grand Vajdr Kara Mustafd, taken by Sobieski at 
Vienna, have both been mistaken for it, Drums and kettle 
drums furnished the chief part of the military music of the 
Turks. Trumpets seem to have been but little used by 
them, and the only record we can find of military music 
being maintained in their corps is in the lists of drums said 
to belong to the Janissaries captured in battle by the 
Germans and Russians. 

The military band or Tabal Khina seems to have been 
the appanage of state of the commander of an army. It 
was stationed near his post in the centre, and coniinuer! to 
play during a battle. When Mustafd Pasha Kdprili. tite 
Grand Varir, was kill^ by an Austrian bullet at Salanka- 
man, the Tabal Khdna ceased to play, and the troops were 
ai once dispirited and began to waver and fall bock. The 
Grand Vazi/s Tabal Khdna contained nine drums, nine 
fifes, seven trumpets, and four pairs of cymbals—not at all 
a strong band, but it was no doubt supplemented on occa¬ 
sion, When Sultan Othman the Second marchled against 
Poland he had a hundred and fifty pairs of kettle drums 
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czuTied on cameb. and lar^r drums carried on dephantSi 
which bad been sent as presems from I ndia by the Grand 
Mogul. Evliya Edbndj speaks of State processions being 
accompanied by ^'ihe eightfold Turkish music." 

WTien w^ar was dadared against any Power, its ambas¬ 
sador resident at Constantinople was imprisoned in the 
Seven Towers; and a grand f&te was held at Constantinople 
with processions, illuminations, and mummenes of all kinds 
to celebrate the departure of the troops for the seat of war, 
\Mien this was in Europe the general rendezvous was fixed 
ai Adrianopie, whither the levies from Asia and Afri^ 
were directed to repair. The horse-tails were pitched to 
the north of the Sultan's tent if the campaign was to be 
gainst Poland or Russia; to the west if against Austria. 
The Agha of the janissaries accompanied the army if it 
was led by the Sultan or the Grand Varir in person; if not, 
the command of the Ortas destined for the campmgn was 
entrusted to one of the inferior Aghas of the corps. As 
tlte Bcglerbegs and Pashas arrived at the rendezvous, the 
Janis^ries whom they had ted from the provinces joined 
the cao^ of their own corps. Each body of troops 
encamped and marched separately, in the order bxed by 
the Commander-in-chief. When the Grand Vazir Kara 
Mustofd Fdshd led an army into the Ukraine against the 
Russians in 1669, the Tartars formed the advance guard; 
the Janissanes led the van; then followed four Pashas with 
ilieir household troop; then the Grand Vazir with the rest 
oC the army. 

For every campaign a forlorn hope was formed from 
the Slpahis and janissartes by enrolling volunteers, who 
were called Serdengichdi, with the pay of ten aspeis a 
day. Any survivor of them w*ho volunteered for the 
forlorn hope in a second campaign received die pay 01 
twenty aspers, and if he ^imn escaped with life, his pay 
was permanently increased. 

Pritioc Cantemir thus describes the battle array of the 
Oitoman anny;<— 
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whole inny [i divided {nto five put^ oAindy, Sigb'kol, the 
tight band; Sol’ko), (be ld% hand; Oib Alai, (be ntoin body of theormyj 
C^kajt, the foie-niodeTii or ^unguonl; rad Dondar, the Irringcis bock 
or tie»i who oie coontuuuled to force tb^ diot mo away or give ground 
(0 tenew (be bsttlb In front ore tbc SerdengHdub, who on followed by 
the Jontssanes led by (heir Agba. After ihe» are drawn the great guru, 
guarded by the Topjb tnd the jebejb, who are the keepers of the aitilLery, 
Then coma the Prime Vider, whh hl< court and Segbant (body-guard*). 
On his Tight stand the Asiatic borse^ on his left the European* After the 
Vliier comes tbe Emperor, if he be present, suirouiKled with hii 
courtiers and ftostraji* Ott hii right haiuj are the Spahi ef (he red 
somdard, and oq hu left the S^hi of (he ydlcw, who are aim called 
Silahdtni. After the Empemr am carried the money eoffen, with 
mnumeiablc wuggottSy and rampts Uden mtfa peovitions and Other nece*- 
earies. Ijaat of all are tbe nbore-oienTinined Dooidar* Mut:h the eanie 
Older a obmrred in the tieac oT a boitle. The Setdengkhdi eharge flrst, 
then the Jonieionet rad tbe rest Of tbe foot- Mennwhile the hone 
encleBToui to aitadt the enemy in ftonk, aud if repuLted, are tecoitded by 
the Sfaiut of both wings. Then succeeds tbe Vixier wirlt his hone* The 
Agha of (he JanJsmriea takes notice of the weak part of the foot, aiul 
RiplMTtti theiD with new tuppljes. The Emperor , at a little disiaoce ftom 
the battle with bis men, hot an equal ey^ to the whole army, and if 
any part is pressed by >be enemy muds aM ftotn bk own and othei 
regiments** 

ljut a detaited dcsaHpdoji of thd tactics of the Turks, 
and of their methods of fighting might tse ea^y made to 
fill a volume* The study of their wars with their northern 
and western neighbours is interesting front the collision of 
the two opposite sj'steras of European and Asiatic warfare. 

Into the causes which led to the decay of the Turkish 
system of army organimtion it U not our purpose now to 
enter; they were many and various, and the men enumera* 
tion of them would be a serious task* The military and 
Oritmtal antiquary will find plenty of material for interesting 
research in the annals of the Turkish army in days gone 
by, when Islim and Christendom were still fairly matched 
foes, and the Crescent shed Its beams throughout Eastern 
Europe— 

Like 4cni» pale dbiatfom pbod 

O’er the ptitpl® ***- * 
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BRITISH AND RUSSIAN COMMERCIAL COM¬ 
PETITION IN CENTRAL ASIA.* 

It is supposed to be tlie peculiar prerogative of the 
Englishman in this quarter of the mneteentb centuiy to 
crook over the alleged decline of his country; and of the 
travelling EngUsbman in particular to dilate upon Its loss 
of supremacy in the markets of the world. The average 
English man Is perltaps somewhat hypersensitive of foreign 
rivalry, while,the traveller is apt to jump at hasty conclu¬ 
sions. or to be caught by one-sided tales. These admis¬ 
sions may readily be made, and will justify the deduction 
of a modest discount from the Jeremiads of the normal 
wanderer returning from foreign parts. But, whilst making 
this concesion, I must also point out that there are 
quarters of the globe where the process of commercial 
competition may be going on, and assuming a form 
positively hostile to the bteraats of this country, unknown 
to, because far removed from the ken of, those at home; 
and that even the unprofesaionai travdter may have it In 
his power to render a humble service by drawing the 
attention of his countrymen to 6elds of action tvhere those 
Interests may be actually at stake To one such arena 
f propose to invite your notice this afternoon, supporting 
my conclusions by persona] obsravatlon In the course of 
a Central Asian journey last year, by unimpeachable, and 
in some cases^'hitherto unpublished, figures, and by quota¬ 
tions from offidal reports. 

The subject of roy pajxsr Is British and Rtissian Com¬ 
mercial Competition In Central Asia \ and its object is to * 
show that within the expanse of terriiorj' commonly so 

bdoK ihc Aiwdalioii tn Kewcastle, on SepL 13, rS&g. 
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described, and which may be defined as exieitding from the 
Caspian on the west, to Chinese Turkestan or Kashgaria 
on the cast, and from the Persian Gulf and India on the 
south, to the Aral Sea and Siberia on the north, the 
existing trade routes, many of them of immeniorial 
andqulcy, are, in the main, passing from British under 
Russian control, or are being superseded by new routes, 
favourably aligned to Russian, and unfavourably disposed 
for British commerce j that markets are every year being 
shut to the British and opened to the Russian merchant; 
tliat money, in hne^ is being taken from the pockets of 
Bombay and Manchester, and transferred to the pockets of 
Ni;ni Novgorod and Moscow, i havne purposely excluded 
Eastern m Chinese Turkestan from the area of my obser¬ 
vation, because the problem of commercial competition 
across the Cblnese border is on a somewhat differeni 
footing, and beciuse I understand that that branch of the 
subject is in the. infinitely more capable hands of Colonel 
Mark Bell. 

When I speak erf the rivaliy of Russia, and when 
presently I sh;i]l discuss the methods by which it may be 
met and possibly counteracted, i hope that no one will 
either suspect me of political bias, or accuse me of 
resenting fair competition. There ought to be no politics 
in the market-place; and that patriotism need have no 
partisan colour that is begotten in the Exchange or the 
baaaar. I shall say nothing that the most bigoted 
Rtissophile can justly interpret as antURussian in com¬ 
plexion ; and imperial politica may with safety be altogether 
eliminated from this discussion. Nor to the give and take 
which Ts the normal condition of commercial life, and 
particulariy of an acute commercial struggle, can any fair* 
minded man find reason to object. Grea^ Britain early 
obtained and has long enjoyed a piactical monopoly of 
some of the most lucrative markets in the world. She 
must expect and she cm afford to witness the entry of 
other candidates into the same arena. But when we are 
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confronted with n rival who aims not at parcnefshipi but at 
exclusion, who retorts to Free Trade by uncompromising' 
Protection, whose motto h War to the knife, and whose 
smallest success is a mensurable loss to ourselves, no 
misjdaced scruples should deter us from r^iciiig the 
danger, or from taking every possible means to rerider it 
unavailing. Russia is entirely w’tthui her rights and is 
probably wise tn pursuing so selfish a policy. An 
Englishman is not less within his rights in combating 
it, and would be worse than foolish tf lie refrained from 
doing so. 

An economic policy of strict protection for native 
produce and manulactures, and cumulative burdens upon 
foreign trade, has for some time been a cardinal principle 
of Russian statesmanship, and has reached its highest 
point under the adminlstratioii of the present Czar, The 
English Consuls stationed at the various trade centres and 
ports are oontlnually reporting to the Home Government 
a furtlier revision of the Customs-TarifT of Russia, and 
this revision, it is needless to say, is invariably in one 
direction. Quite lately the Russian Imperia] Ministry of 
Finance has announced chat a further general readjustment 
IS contemplated and has invited suggestions for its de¬ 
termination. That England is the special object of many 
of these dispensations might be inferred fnnn the com¬ 
mercial hegemony at present enjoyed by her in die markets 
of the world, and may be Illustrated among many other 
examples, by an order, recently issued, prohibhing English¬ 
men from engaging in future tn the coasting trade in 
Russian waters. 

For the execution of this policy on a targe scale, the 
Central Aslan conquesis of Russia, which have been com¬ 
prised within, a period of tittle mote than twenty years, 
have lately suggested to her an unequalled and long- 
desired opportunity. WTiaievcr may have been the 
primary motive which impelled her to these regions, and 
of whatever character be her sway over the conquered 
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territories, she has never lost sight of the possibility thai, 
Uraited on the European side by lantl, and handicapped by 
sea, the opening of which she stood in sucb sore need 
might be found in the boundless steppes and almost un* 
lapped resources of Central Asia. Russian tvriiers of 
fifty years ago, at the time when, immediately before the 
outhreab of the first Afghan War. England was exhibiting 
great activity among the Khanates, based their appeals for 
prompt and energetic action on the part of their govem- 
meni. not so much upon the danger to Russia of British 
political ascendency in Central Asia, as upon the prospec* 
live loss of tiiose markets of which Peter the Great had 
dreamed, for which the Empress Anne had platted, w'hich 
a series of futile embassies and missions had hitherto 
failed to secure, but which must at all hazards be rescued 
from the omnivorous clutch of the British Lion, The 
extraordinarily rapid conquest of the disputed regions, 
their even more rapid consolidation in the torput of the 
Muscovite EntptFe, and finally the easy Intercommunica* 
don achieved by means of the Transcaspian Railway* built 
for strategical objects, but serving at the present a com'> 
mo’dal purpose of unsuspected magnitude—have within, 
the last few years placed within the hands of Russia the 
power of gratifjing these loog^erished ambitions, have 
given her the industrial command of a new continent, and 
have established her in a position where she has only one 
rival, the old enem}', Great Britain, and where she can 
confront that rival, not, as hitherto, at a foss« bill at a 
positive advantage. The Russians have awakened to the 
fact that the trade of India and the surrounding countries, 
w hlch has enriched those who had control of It from the 
days of the Pha:nictans and of Solomon, which made 
Alexandria, which sustained Genoa and Venice, and which 
has magnified the British Empire, is within measurable 
distance of their fingers, and may perhof® be partly won to 
their grasp. At the same time, they have realised that the 
oonquered steppes, though surrounded by and often merged 
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in dcscrxs. arie capabli^ of rcsiiinmg the fertilky whicii oilc€ 
made them the site of populoua empires: and that from 
their own prov-iniCes in Central Asia they may expect 
before long to derive the whole of their cotton^ a good 
deal of their silk, and a considerable portion of their 
frooh 

Upon the development, however, of the strictly Russian 
possessions, whether in Transcaspia or Turkestan I do not 
now propose to enter, preferring to confine my observations 
to such r^ons as may fairly be considered middle ground 
between Rusfila and Great Britain, and afford m oon^- 
(jueuce a reasonable criterton for an estunace of their 
respective measures of success. These r^ons may 
TOughly be divided into three; (i) The Khanates, (a) 
Afghanistan, and (j) Persia. I shall endeavour to show 
that the foreign trade of each of these regions is becoming 
incifiBsingly Russian and diniinishingly HritXsh ; that 
the arteries through which commerce shows a tendency 
U» percolate are in danger of being finally absorbed by 
Russia; and that strenuous and immediate efibrts are 
required to retain for this country not her supremacy—for 
that is gone—but at least her share in the profits of Central 
Asian trade. 

First let me premise that the pivot upon w'hich my 
whole argument hangs, and upon which the newly* 
achieved sujjenority of Russia in the main depends, is the 
now completed Transcaspian Railway, which runs for a 
dismnee of nearly 900 miles from U sain Ada, on the east 
shore of the Caspian S(^ to Samarkand, in the heart of 
Central Asia, Its bearing upon the problem: as stated 
above may at once be demonstrated by a glance at its 
alignment upon the map. It w*ill there be seen, shortly 
after leaving the Caspian littoral, to run for a distance of 
nearly 300 miles parelld to and at the base of the moun¬ 
tains which constiiute the northern border of the rich 
Persian province of Khorasan, Kext it follows a direction, 
ahso parallel to, but at 3 greater distance^ viz., from too to 
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3 CX3 miles Irom, a secoad foreign frontier, that of Afghan* 
istan. Finally it crosses the Okus, and plunges into tlie 
most fertile portion of the Khanate of Bokhaia. In other 
■words, between start and finish, it runs in immediate con- 
^guit)* to, where it does not actually traverse, the eery 
regions of which we are speaking, and of which it therefore 
becomes at once the natural conduit cither for export or for 
import. General Annenkoff, who designed and built this 
railway, and is now its Director-General, had the wisdom 
to foresee and to work for these results, in a pamphlet, 
published in 1357 , in which he lecomtnended and vindicated 
tlie undertaking to the public, he claimed for the railway 
that it would ensure to Russia a monopoly of the trade of 
Khorasan and Bokhara, and that the only product which it 
might not be expected eo import Inco those countries would 
be green tea. That his antidpattons were entirely Justified 
tn the two specified cases I shall now proceed to show. 
That in the third case, viz., that of Afghanistan, they have 
been absolutely surpassed, figures ■will also be forthcoming 
to demonstrate, 

I. The first region of mfluence to which I alluded was 
the Transoxian Khanates; but these may practically be 
restricted to a single Khanate, vix., that of Bokhara, The 
only other still existing Khanate^ that of Khiva, is too fer 
removed, botli from India and fcora the sea, to render com- 
mcrrial competition on the part of Great Britain possible, 
Khiva is commercially what she is politically, a Russian 
helot. There is a nominally independent Khan; but he 
has about as much poiver as the Governor of the Isle of 
Wight, and may accordingly be dismissed from considera* 
tton. There remains Bokhara, still under the rule ,of a 
native sovere^n, and retaining some pretence of autonomy. 
The dty of Bokhara has for centuries been the great 
trading emporium of this part of Ccnttal Asia; and the 
privilege of supplying its foreign custom has been the 
object of the ambition of both Russia and England for a 
period of over half a ccniui^*. The far superior com- 
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mercial resources and expeneiico of England eniLbled her 
to get the start; and the few visitors to the dty during the 
middle and even later yeajrs of the period named reported 
its bazaars as being well stocked with English manufactore^ 
imported vid Kurrachi or Bk>mbay, India and Afghanistan, 
As fate even as tSSj a Russian meithant« sent by a targe 
mercantile company to investigate the opening of a new 
trade route to Bokhara, reported the bazaam of that place 
to contain an immense amount of English goods; te., prints^ 
mush ns, handkerchiefs, dyes, sugar, and green tea, imported 
from India vid Afghanistan, 

1 was in Bokhara last autumn, and though I ^ent 
many hours each day in the Bazaar, I only on one occasion 
saw English goods offered for sale: and they were cotton 
prints bearing the stamp of a Bombay firm. Biimingham 
and hfanchester formerly Hid a considcmblc trade with 
Bokhara. I believe that that trade is. absolutely e.x- 
tinguished. 

In 1 US 7 , before the Transcaspian Railway had yet 
approached the city, the Russian Resident reported that 
English goods are not able to compete with Russuin 
products, and English prints arc rarely to be met with in 
Bokhara." ' 

Since the advent of the fine, the process of exclustoii 
has become complete j and this year the Journal of the 
Russian Ministry of Finance rejjorted not merely tbit *' the 
import trade from Russia into Bokhara had made enor* 
mous progress."' but also that it had visibly driven out 
goods of English origin Irom the BokJiaran market, whither 
manufactured goods from India are never sent, with the 
exception, perhaps, of English muslin.’' 

Simultaneously 1 lind rotroborative evidence from the 
opposite quarter, in the annual report of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Kohai, on the Indian frontier, who records his 
opinion that *^No British cottons from the Punjab now 
cross the Oxus.' It must be remembered that British 

Viu :;.J 4(rf (be Aniuul Serin of Fotetgn Offinie Tnd< flsTwna, 
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goods au/fcr from a terrible handicap as compart^ with 
those of Riisstao origin in the Khaiiate of Bokhara, ovring 
to the exorbitant tranait-dues exacted by the Amir of 
Afghanistan (to whose niiberal fiscal policy' I shall presently 
again draw attenrion); while Russian imports, though 
under the terms of the treaty of iSyj they are subject to 
an ad vulottni dut)' of per cent on crossing the 
Bokharan frontier, yet have no other custom house to 
pass m transitu, (Wid can therefore be deposited at a very 
reasonable price in the Bokharan bazaars. The magnitude 
of tile loss to British commerce was probably not exag- 
gcrated by the T'urkeUait Gastti^ when it boasted, a few 
years ago, of having destroyed foreign—English— 
trade to the annual value of ,^750.000 with Bokhara alone, 

I spoke Just now' of the immense increase of Russian 
imports into Bokhara, When I was there the shops 
appeared to be Hooded with cheap Russian wares. Russian 
prints, calicoes, and cottons, Kiissian iron, hardware, and 
crockery, even sewing-machines and kerosine lamps—every 
one of them imported by the railway which runs within ten 
miles of the oative town—were to he seen ejtposed for sale. 
The latest statistics of Russo-Bokharan trade show the 
exports from Bokhara to have reached the considerable 
annual figure of ^^1,250^00^ while the Russian imports 
into Bokhara are not much less, viz,, 1,060,000: and 
these f^tires will in a very short time be doubled. 

A further sign of Russian ascendency is supplied by 
the extent to which this trade is now in Russian, instead of 
native hands. When Dr- Schuyler visited Bokhara in 
1S73. he related that there was only one Russian merchant 
in Bokhara, As late as 1S85, the only Russian representa¬ 
tives were the agents of a single company, who were 
reported to be living, almost as prisoners, in a caravanserai 
There are now in Bokhara representadi'es or branch 
houses of at least a dozen Russian firms of hrst'cEass 
importance, as well as a branch of the Imperial Rjjssran 
Bank. 
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Bokhara has, la fact, dropped like a ripe pear into 
Russia's lap, asied will never agaui be gathered mto the 
British gamer, A commercial treaty with the Amir of 
Afghanistan might enable Anglo-IittUan trade to compete 
in the markets of the Khanate^ though even so a more 
than equivalent penalty would certainly be imposed by 
Rus^; but it Is to be feared that Russian ascendency will 
soon have been too firmly esti^lished ever lo be seriously 
shaken, 

11 - From Bokhara I pass to the second area of Russo- 
British competition, ytz., Afghanistan itself Afghanistan 
has hitherto presented a twofold interest to British com, 
merce, arising (i) from the transit trade to the provinces 
north of the Oxus, and (^) from the trade with the country 
itself. 

The fonner consisted principally of Indigo, green tea, 
drugs, and English musltn, and the route which it 
ordinarily followed was vid Kabul and Balkh to the Oxus 
Ferries, A second transit-route was via Kandahar and 
Herat. I have spoken of the disabilities from which 
this trade suffers in the ruinous imposts of the Afghan 
authorities, and in the Increasing competition of railway- 
home Russian goods in the Transoxian regions. Its 
decline may be illustrated by figures showing that the 
transit-trade vid Herat and Kerkl to Bokhara, whkh in 
iHSi amounted to 3,600 camel-loads and 1,0^5 tons 
weight, sank in i!l84 to 1,700 camel-loads and 490 tons 
wdght, and has since all but vanished; whUe during the 
autumn of last year (1S8S), when the rebellion of Is-hak 
Khan agitated Afghan Turkestan, communication by 
caravan between Kabul and Bokhara ceased altogether. 

Transit-trade, however. In a country’ of such precarious 
political stability as Alghanistan is ipsQ fact^ a somewhat 
harardous venture, and cannot be expected to give 
uniformly satisfactory returns. But the prosjject is a 
much more ominous one when we turn to the trade with 
the country itself, to which 1 now invite your auention* 
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A/g'haniscEn is only actually touched at one point of its 
border by a railroadir and that the Eitglish railway (Sind* 
Pishin Line) reoentty pushed out litnn Quetta to the 
Amnm Range in the direction of Kandahar,- Farther to 
the north-east the niain Punjab line from Lahore is 
produced as far as Peshawur, near the embouchure of the 
Khj'ber Pass. From these two termini long strings of 
camels convey British and Indian merchandise into the 
interior t the caravans in correspondence with the Sind- 
Pishin line serving the Kandahar n^on, and ultimately 
Herat ^ those that start from Peshawar serving Kabul, and 
ultimately Afghan Turkestan. 

On the nortli-west the Russian railway runs paralld 
with the English, several hundred miles apart, but at a 
rather greater distance from the Alghan frontier on that side 
than is the Indian railway on the south-east. From Merv, 
however, from Tcharjui on the Oxus. and from Bokhara, 
ojmmunication is made with the Afghan interior j and 
caravans, made up for the most part in Bokhara, but 
charged with Russian merchandise, serve the frontier 
markets of Maimena, . 4 ndfcui, Shiberg^an, Akcha, and 
Stripul, whence the goods are redistributed into the inbnd 
villages and towns. 

The situation which it rs my object to indicate is this; 
The Russian, or more strictly Bokharan, caravans, in 
correspondence with the Russian railway on the north, 
are not only seriously competing with, but arc even beating 
the .Afghan or Indian caravans in correspondence with the 
Anglo-Indian lines on the south. In other words, Afgha* 
nistan, which lias hitherto been regarded as a peculiarly 
sacred preserve of the British or Indian trader, is fest 
liecoming a battleground of international ri’i’aliy, and is 
little by little yielding to Russia that whidi it steals front 
Great Britain. Let me take my evidence from both 
fiuarters, the north and the south, both from Russian 
and from Endian ofhdal sources. 

The principal Rus^n exerts to North Afghanistan 
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are printed goods^ sugar—lump, moi^ and candied—minks, 
iron, haidw-arc, copper, drugs, and matches. The extent 
to which this trade has already been developed is deman* 
strated by returns that have been published by the Russian 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance, according to which in 
the summer of last year (rSSS) the value of Russian goods 
exported to Afghanistan from Bokhara during the month 
of June alone amounted to 133,581; and of importB into 
Bokhara from Afghanistan to /“a 15,390. In the following 
months this trade, both export and Import, suffered 
seriously from the general dislocation arising out of the 
rebellion of Is^hak Khan. But the high level which it had 
previously reached, and which it is said since to have 
recovered, will illustrate the extent to which Russo»Afghaii 
trade, in connecdt>n with the Transcaspian Railway, has 
already been carried; and justifies the sanguine declaration 
of the Russian Finance Minister that—" Northern Afgha¬ 
nistan presents a market in which Russian goods find 
a ready sale, and coinpete anccessfully with Anglo*Indian 
and other European merchandise.^ 

I now turn to the evidence supplied by the trade 
returns on the other side, vis., on the Indian frontier in 
the provinces of ilic Punjab and SIncL The value of 
the exports from the Punjab to Kabul during the eleven 
months from .April to February has been as follows during 
the past three years: — 

i884— 7' i 337"^. i8i4-*st 

Rupeea... 6,016,751 5J3*r43i 4.933*^ 

The value of imports from Kabul acroSs the Punjab 
frontier during the same period has been— 

tS£6-7. 1887—8. iSSS-g. 

R«p«i ... i,4i#,tt46 *,i65,6i? 1,875.914 

ft will be observed that the figures both of exports and 
imports exhibit a st^dy progressive dedirife. The Deputy 
Coimnissioners and the Financial Comtnissioiiera in their 
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reports to the Indian Goi^emnieiit axtnbutc this to various 
reasons, among which Russian competition 6nds a place. 
The Report of the Assistant Financial Secretary for the 
year tSSp-S, part of which is printed as a ParJtamentary 
paper ia London/ contains the following paragraph:— 

Ttsde with K.^1 u not progrtming os tl mtgfit have been expectied 
to dev seeing that the railway nins right up to its bender, end tlul die 
coutuiy bos been hwe Tor the last few yean from serious polillcjil 
comuUioas. Whether the stagnation of the trade is to be attitbuted to 
Kussiaq customs restrictions on the otlier border of Kortlierti ^ghanistan, 
impediiig the piugresS of tnnstt trade between India and Ccntriil Asia, or 
lo the iUtben! fiscal rip'm* of the Atuir, or to tribal dtiturluiica frotn 
time to rime, it is certain in any case that the trade givos no indication 
of malcml increase/ 

As an ntustiaiion of the oppressive custom-dues exacted 
by the Amir, I may here mention that the taxation on the 
road to Ghuznt upon cloth coming from India is as 
follows :—Kighbeen rupees on each camd-hxid ai the 
Shutargardan Pass, aad a forfeiture of one piece out of 
every forty; and a further eight rupees upon eadi camel¬ 
load on arrival at ChurtiL 

SititiLar evidence to chat which I have quoted Is also 
forthcoming in the returns from the Sind Province, which 
commands the great southern trade route into Afghanistan 
by the Bolan and Khojak Passes, anil wliicb b cow served 
by the Quetta or Sind-Pishin Railway. The returns of 
e.sport5 and imports by this railway are somewhat delusive. 
The bulk of die trade appears to be in exports; but this 
is explained by the fact that more than half of the total 
consists of railway material, while a substantial portion of 
die remainder go^ for the requirements of the garrison 
and inhabitants of Quetta, 

Perhaps the most reliable ligures that we can take are 
those of the annual caravan-bonie uade across tins section 
of die frontier to Kandahar, wliich. In spite of Its proximity 
to the frontier—^less than sev^enty miles—exhibits a steady 

' Sutemcoi dl the Trade of BHtUh India from tSSj-SS. imiltin, 
lasv. 
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decline. They' were as follows for ihe eleven months frbtn 
April to Febntary in the last three years; 


18W-7, i«87“S, 

Rupees > 54 ,S*T *9,987 

The value of the imports during the same period was: 

18S6-T. t8S7-a. im-9. 

Rupees.» 33*3 60 Sr 7 f*®i 


Now I do not say that the decline of trade with Kandahar 
b directly attributable to Russian competition, because I 
have noi evidence that Russian goods penetrate so far 
south ; nor can we be certain to what extent Kandahar 
is fed by the railway as distinguished from rcMid'bome 
goods. But Kandahar, it must be remembered. Is tlic 
trading-point of transfer for Glrishfc and Herat, and It Is 
Indisputable that Russian competition has in the latter 
place ousted us from the held, and that whatever our 
ascendency in the southern market, it is more tlian 
balanced by our exclusion from the northern capital, whidt 
appears, from all accounts, to be almost as much lost to 
us in a commerctal, as it is in a political Knse. 

Summing up, therefore, my observations on Afghanis^ 
tan, J have shown that over the northern jsone, which 
includes Afghan Turkestan and Herat, Russian trade, fed 
by the Transcaspian Railway, ts acquiring a control that, if 
we may judge from cognate cases, is likely to develop into 
a monopoly r whilst over the southern spone including 
Kandahar, Ghuani, and Kabul, Anglo-Indian trade, so far 
from making that progress which the more pacified 
condition of the country, the alliance of the Amir, and the 
excellent railway communication on the Indian side would 
appear to warrant, is eilhm' stationary oris definitely on the 
dedine;. We have lost part of Afghanistan—commerdally. 
Our foothold does not become a firmer one in the re¬ 
mainder. 

Ill, Finally I turn to Persia, the condudiiig, but 
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perhaps the most ittiponant Hlustration of my chcsis. For 
the purpose of my ailment let me divide that country 
into four quarters^ or rones, of commercial iniluence, in 
each of which 1 shall balance and contrast the respective 
advantages of the two rivals. The first zone is the 
western, or Azerbaijan pravinqc, whose cejUre is Tabriz; 
the second is the northern, whose centre is the capital 
Teheran: the third is the eastern, or province of Khorasan. 
whose centre is Meshed; die fourth is die midtllc and 
southern, whose centre is Ispahan, and which possesses 
the sea-ports of Bender Abbas, Linga, and Bushire, 
These zones are fed commercially by certain channels, die 
character and adaptability of which to Russian or British 
mercantile interests I will brielly Indicate. 

1. The province of Azerbaijan w as formerly approached 
by British merchandise in the main from tivo dtrecduiis: 
from the oonli-west vid Poti, or Baiouro, Kars, and 
Erivan, and from the north-east vid the Caspian. The 
abolition by Russia of die transit-trade across the Caucasus 
in 1SS3, and the aniieaation by the same power of Baioura 
in tSS6, have absolutely dosed to England these two 
avenues of approach, which are now left under die un-. 
impeded control of our rival; they have driven English 
itade with Persia to the more circuitous and costly over¬ 
land route from Trebtzond; and they have destroyed an 
English trade with Caucasia which I have seen estimated 
at an annual value of ,^1,000,ObOi Here, in a cora- 
paradvely r^tricced space, hut on a scale of scientific 
precision, may be seen exhibited the merciless results of 
Russian Protection, and its especial antagonism to Brtush 
trade. Nor is the loss to Great Britain to be estimated by 
the closure of these routes alone. The figures of the 
British import trade into Persia uid Trebizond, so far from 
showing an increase resulting from the enforced conot:ntra- 
tion upon that line of approach, exhibit since 1884 a 
progressive decline." 

* Ko. 119 of ihe ftlbocllAiicous SeHef of fordign O 0 ice R«poru>, 1889, 
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iSSo. iSSt, 188^ iSSj- iSS^> 1885. l 3 S 8 , rSS?^ 

jf£ 44 , 5 ii 5*7,46* 679,4*8 6s*,Si 3 7*4,493 S78»83fl Sm,484 47 UT* 

The British Consular Report of the tnulc of Trebutond 
for the year rSS7 contains the admission that *'the decrease 
in cotton goods, especially from the United Kingdom, is to 
be explained by die greater Importation of Russian stui!^ 
whicii appear to be yearly on the In crease, that of 
Trebizond alone'figuring for 1887 as j£'io,ooo, against 
in 1886." * The British Consul at Constantinople, 
in his report for the years 18S7 and 1 388 on the trade of 
that port, makes a similar confession. He says with 
reference to Central Asia in gene ml that large import 
houses in Constandnople which formerly did busioess as 
middlemen between European manufaclurerH and the 
merchants of these parts have lost their custom, and ore 
being extinguished by the opening of new and more direct 
i.t., by Russian routes ; and witli special reference to the 
zone which I am discussing that tn Persia the provinces 
of Azerbaijan, Khoi, and Mazenderan alone csontinue to 
lake their soppUes by way of Constantinople, und thm onfy 
wkfn tkr Russian pfmtih of their daittg’Sis": 

and Utnt "owing partly to tliis competiticin dealers in 
Manchester goods have suffered considerably.'’ f 1 derive 
kindred testimony from another otficiai, and in this case, an 
oiitsiile quarter, in a letter from the French Consul at 
Tabriz in J 888 to a French commercial publication, which 
contained these words: 

“It scent tikefy ttade of Eurofc with Petsia r'IH be rny 

irrioipb' oflcctsd tiukciti by the itiRuencct whkh ore Imktng ihat coiuttiy 
in 11 doaer comiuerdal muon with Rinci*. but it it Hn^md which iHU 
sttiTEf most by the new liumion; for Rmtia mtkci Tnuatios of better 
itualUy than those of hfimehester i and when the pitee of the Rusdan 
inuslitu, which in nihcf lii^h al {weseni in contequecce of their norcltf, 
iu hUl s iiute, the EDgUnh imuiufacutren wiil hove no chance of 
evmpctitig with those of Riitiu,° 

3 . 1 pass to die second or northern zone, consisting of 

• No, jea of the Antantl Ikiks of Foreign 0(5ct Reports, tSSS, 

5il of tht AnrusJ detics vf FureiifB Olfee Rqwmj, ittSg. 
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the pr(i\*ioces of Ghilan and Mazenderan, and condining 
the capital Teheran. Teheran b fed by three main 
arteries, from Bagdad tfiS Kermanshah and Hamadan on 
the west, from Resht on die Caspian on the nortli, and in. a 
less degree from Mcshed<-i-Sar further to the east along 
the same coast-line. Here again Russian superionty is 
gradually but surely being established, the proximity and 
monopoly of the Caspian giving them an advantage with 
which it is almost impossible for the long and dreuitous over- 
lanil routes to compete. The latest report on the trade of 
North Persia says that at Teheran Russian prints received 
by Resht and Kasvin compete strongly with the English, 
though the latter still liave the advantage except in Turkey 
reds.* Should the road from the Caspian to the caplcnl, 
for the construction of which the Ru^ians have recently 
been putting diplomatic pressure upon the Shah, be taken 
in liand. there can be no doubt as to which way the batance 
will in future incline. East of Teheran, in Mazenderan, we 
have the authonty of the same report for saying tliat 
** English prints are beaten by Russian, and it would even 
be difficult to find a piece of English origin/' In fact, the 
second rone, like the first, must be Increasingly credited to 
the Eagle rather than to the Union Jack. 

3. Rlore deplorable, because more decisive, Is the 
spectacle presented by the third zone, that of the wealthy 
province of Khomsan, with its capital Meshed. Here 
Russian influence, commercial as well as political, is 
omnipotent, and British competition is. except in the case 
of Indian imported tea, almost a negative quantity. 
Mitherto the main avenues of approach to this province 
have been on the north vid Shahnid from Teheran, vtd 
Astrabad from the Caspian, vid Herat from Afghanistan, 
and on the south from Bender Abbas on the Persian Gulf. 
The last-named route is practically the only one available 
to British or Anglo-Indian trade, which is limited to a few 
articles such as tea, which Rusda cannot supply, and which 
• No. 119 of the BibcdliineaQS Seiks of Ford|^ Office Kepoits, i 3 Sc|y 
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ts in the lianda of Hindu and Kashmiri mercliants. The 
three northern routes which have for some dme been 
practically Russian, hav'e now tn^en supplemented, and will 
in lime bs superseded by a new route opened up by Russia 
over the border nioimtalns from Kuclian TO Askabad, where 
at a distance of only twenty ntifes from the frontier 
connection is estabtjshetl with the Transcaspian Railway. 
Already Russian merchandise, transported from Baku and 
Uxim Ada, is being poured over the frontier by this line 
into Khorasan, where Russian dress, Russian commodities^ 
and Rtisstan drinks everywhere abound ; and when the 
camageabic road, for which the Russians are pressing, is 
completed from the frontier to Kuchan and Meshed, the 
process of commerda! absorption will be complete. I may 
mention that with n vievr to encourage trade by this route 
the Russian Government has recently issued a prociamation 
at Askabad, offering free transit to all goods from Perala, if 
sent by Askabad to Uzim Ada and Baku a concession 
which hets for some time been in existence on the 
Caucasian border in the opposite direction. Unless, there¬ 
fore, England can speedily develop and extend her 
communications from the south, she may say good-bye for 
ever to the markets of Khorasan. 

4. It is with positive relief, after these lugtibrious reflec¬ 
tions, that 1 turn to the fourth and final zone of influence, 
v»., the Central and Southern Persian, the chief towns of 
which are Ispahan and Shiraz, and which is in connection 
with the ports of the Persian Gulf. British influence is 
here, owing to her command of tlte maritinie approaches 
as completely in the ascendant as I have shown Russian 
tniluence to be 10. Khoraf^o. English prints defy all 
competition at Ispahan, and south of that place command 
the entire marhcL The proponion of British s}ti^;ping 
that entered the [M>rt of Dushlre in was 93,55$ out 
®f 97,775 tons ; of Lmga, 83,780 out of 119,380 tons; 
ami of Bender AbbaSi 76,386 out of 85,599 tons.* The 
* Ftde Nck. 591 of fJic Aotiud Senes of Fordga OfSae tUpom,; 489. 
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scatisiics of British and {ndlan Lnidcr with these pons 
stand in approximately^ the same ratio to those of other 
European countries. Qidte recently tite Kanin River 
concession, aJbout which so much has been heard, has 
opened up a new trade route into the interior; though 
until the Persian Government shows some willingness to 
assist traffic, by improving and securing roads and by 
removing resmetions on commerce, too much must not 
be expected in this direction. The supremacy of England 
in Southern Persia, is a satisfactory symptom, and will 
provide us with a clue to a more energetic policy in other 
directions. But even here it must be noted that the 
Russians, undaunted by physical or material obstacles, 
are boldly attempting competition ; and the latest repoj% 
from the British Consul-Gcnei^ at Bushire coniains this 
paragraph : “As a rule, Manchester cotton gootls hold their 
place,and the tendency has been to receive more costly goods. 
But at Bender Abbas Russian red chintz has superseded that 
formerly imported from India, the traders alleging tlmt they 
obtain an etfiiallygooi] stuff at cheapur rates from Russia*'** 

I have now exhausted the range of observation to 
which I limited myself in commencing this paper ; and 
it only remains for me to sum up what 1 have advanced, 
and to suggest the steps that should be taken by British 
commerce either to extend its eperatiOTvs, to recover its 
influence, of to guard against extinction. 

I have shown that in the Ivhanate of Bokhara, Russia, 
by means of die Transcaspian Railway, has acquired a 
complete monopoly of the native markets, k Is as imiws- 
sible for England to enter into any independent commercbil 
relations wUh the Arnir of Bokhara as it would be for 
Russia to make a similar arrangemetiE with the Maharajah 
of Kashmir. The utmost that we can do b to nssbi the 
Indian transit-trade through Afghanistan by prevailing 
upon AbdurralimaQ Khan to lighten the extravagant dues 
Imposed by hb office of Customs, I have not, however. 

* Ko. of the AbiuuI Sorics of Fcrc^ Office Reports^ 
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much faith in ihis remedy • and 1 look upon the trade oF 
Bokhara as lost. 

1 have shown that in Afghanistan British commerce is 
not making the headway that might be expected in the 
south, and is suffering from Russian oompetition in the 
north. I should tike myself to set Great Britain exercise 
a much greater commercial control over what I cannot 
e.xactly call a feudatory staie^ because the vassal, so far 
from paying, is paid by us, but over a stale which is 
admittedly and solely under the smerainty of this couitLr},', 
and from wlilch we are entitled to demand substantial 
feturns for our considerable outlay and immense respon¬ 
sibilities. J should like on the Indian side to see railroads 
pushed further into Afghanistan, certainly as far as Kan¬ 
dahar, and possibly as far as Kabul. British ascendency 
in that country is far more likely to be perpetuated by 
such methods than by intermilietit campaigns, or even by 
regular lacs of rupees. 

Lastly, in Persia I have shown tliat while Russian 
ascendency in Khorasan is at present balanced by British 
ascendency in the south, yet tliat in the western and 
northern zmes of bdoence, British trade is decliiting 
and Russian trade is progressing. In these cases our 
share of the spoils may, to some extent, be revindicated 
(as Mr, Law Iws shown in his report, previously quoted *) 
by the bestowal of greater attention upon the tastes and 
fashions of our Persian customers, and by the employment 
of trained middlemen or brokers speaking the native Ian* 
guages and understanding native customs, who should both 
supply the English manufacturers with informailon and 
facilitate the discharge of business on the spot. But in 
Persia, as elsewhere, our control is only to be retained 
and fortified over the south) and projected into the east 
and north and west, by the rsew and bloodless weapon 
of natItmS) vlz.^ the extension of communication by rail. 
The principal trade routes of the Orient are marked out Ly 
* Nu. 119 dt the UltuIUfliioia Sens tjf Fwtign OfSce Reports, tS 3 ^ 
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ph}^tca 1 conditions itnd by InMnemofial usag^ But tho^ 
who aspire to their control mnst roll^ tliat though ch^ 
routes rernain the same the methods have changed. 
Caravans arc doomcdi and goodsrwaggons drawn by 
steam most take tlidr place. It is to her quick rcali- 
otion of this fact that Russia owes the extraordjimry 
success that is now attending her conunerce tn Central 
Asia, and that has swollen her espons over her Asiatic 
border from /;fe»7aooo in iUa lo in iS86t 

and her imports over the same frontier front ;^3,6^0^000 
in 1S84 to ^4,530,000 in iSae. The lesson that she ha^ 
taught us In Transcaspia and the Khanates we should 
apply in Persia, British trade with Khonisan can only 
be recovered, witit Teheran can only be extended, and 
with Ispahan can only be permanently secured, by tht; 
introduction into Central and Southern Persia of a tadl-^ 
way syscem connecting the j^rindpal towns, and in com* 
ifiiitiicatioii cither with the ports on the Guif or* ns is 
even more desirable, with the aircaiiy existing llriush 
railway in Iteluchistad. This line supplies the natural 
starting'point from which, a railroad could be pushed 
iorward primarily into Seistan, a region of great poten¬ 
tial fertiiity, and coniinued. thence to Kerman, Yezd, and 
Ispahan, which might also be approached by improved 
road commuoicatioiv from Shusiar on the Kafun^ mid. 
|}<:iiiaps ultimately be connected by rail with Kertnanshah 
and Teheran. This is an ambitious, but it is both a 
practicable and a pacific, policy. I see no nsason why, if 
the attention of the people of this country can be drawn 
to the critical condition of British commerce in Central 
Asia, and if they can be convinced, as is ^sily done, of 
the value and Importance of its maintenance and extension, 
they should not merely acquiesce in, but should insist 
upon, a policy that is directly devoted to the ends I have 
describeti, and that would unquestionably be frai^ht both 
with profit to ourselves and with blcssii^[s to die peoples 
of the EasL G®oiice Curzo.?*. 
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THE RE 43 PENI.\G OF THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 

I'o those behind the scenes in European politics, it may 
seem, after what was ihougitt to be the iftevitable cotliston 
of the nations in idle to talk of the certainty of the 

imminent outbreak of a European war oti a scale that has 
never been cqualiecL \'et only the wilfully blind will shut 
their eyes to tlie ominously threatening clouds which are 
gathering in Eastern Europe. The growing confidence of 
the French nation in their military strength, as sliown by 
even moderate men like M. de Frey'dnet declaring that 
the new French army can hold its own against any 
adversary , is another dement in the European situation that 
is not conducive to the maintenance of jicace. Nor can 
the ostentatious restnuni placed by Russia upon herself in 
regard to Bulgarian affairs be considered otherwise than 
as indicative of an intention to change her modus opfrandi 
at the first convenient opportunity* The lesuscitation of 
the mUitaiy power and confidence of France must largely 
contribute to the early arrival of that opportunity* for the 
significance of General Vatinofisky's visit to Paris* and of 
the noisy aednmations with which die mention of Russia 
and everything Russian are received throughout France, 
cannot be obscured. The only possible conciuston that 
can be arrived at is that the unwritten alliance betwe^ 
Russia and France is not less binding or effective Uian 
the formal obligations and special contracts constituting the 
Triple Alliance in Central EuropCi 

Although it is imposidble to foietcll the precise moment 
at which the confiagtation will break out; there is v ti ll 
every probability that the firet spark will be set to the 
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mine by some of the minor states, who are natumHy more 
iiDpatlent than the great Powere. anti who, having less lo 
lose, do not appreciate at its full extent Jill the risk and 
peril of an appeal to arms. These minor states, of which 
Servia is the worst offender, being a veritable Trej^ni 
cams. exscMii, are not subject to die ^mc control as 
maritime countries like Greece, which can always be 
reduced to a reasonable frame of mind by the simple 
expedient of a naval demonstration, 1 hey are secure 
from coercion, almost on account of tlieir.insigmficatice; but, 
on the other hand, ihdr direct chasiieement by any Power, 
even as a mode to secure the continuance of peace, would 
surely be provocative to some other Power, and entail 
war. It is to such states as Servia. Montenegro. Bulgaria, 
and even Roumania, that we must look if we would wish 
to see the symptoms that ought to guide us in judging 
what will happen within the next few months on the 
European cliess-iward. Apart from the cver-prcscot 
possibility of a collision between France and Germany, 
which may come uixm us mtavraresy the danger to the 
peace lies in the most insidious form* for the 
squabbles of the petty states, and not over-creditable 
communities composing them, which have been named 
may at any moment involve us aud other peoples in a 
sanguinary and preventible struggle. From being tdassed 
in that category Bulgaria has gained the right to be 
honourably exempted by the courage and independence 
her people and nders have shown under arduous circum¬ 
stances. 

On the last occasion of the peace of Europe being 
seriously disturbed, U will be tecolkctcd that the Panslavbt 
Committee issued its proclamation to the Slav peoples on 
die eve of the Servian war. At this very moment the 
same body has made an Important iledaraiion as represent¬ 
ing the opinion of Holy Rushij and in the form of a 
catechism of ten eominandmerits It lays down the law 
which the peoples and governments of Roumania and. 
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Servia, Montenegro and Bulgaria, are to faithfully obiierve, 
if they would enjoy the support of thdr natural protector, 
Rtisaia. It is difficult to resist the conduslon that like 
causes produce tike effects, and that the Panslavisr Com¬ 
mittee would not have given expression to this violent 
propaganda unless it had good reason to know that it 
would nut be displeasing to the higher powers la Russia, 
and that events would speedily shape themselves in favour 
of its practical application. We liavc, therefore, all die 
stronger inducement to inquire as to the direction in which 
Russia will work, and to mark the points of danger to the 
general peace Some of these points may seem tnsignili- 
caut in themselves, but they all contribute to make up the 
magnitude of the result, and to extend the area of the 
ootillagration. 

In regard lo one of the four states named, Monte- 
negro, there is no room lo entertain any uncertainty. 
It is absolutely at the disposal of Russia, and wilt act 
proinptly and vigorously the moment it n^etves the cue 
from Sl reiersburg. If the other states have little to 
lose, Montenegro has nothing, and none of them would 
gel such a large and lempting^ reward. The admission of 
the Montenegrin family into alliance with the RomiuiofEs 
has been followed by a scheme for enlarging the amhoricy 
of the chiefs of the Black Mountain, and even for making 
them the succesors to the Obrcnoviich at Belgrade, How 
far tile scheme itself is practicable need not be discussed 
at this moment. It is sufhcieni to note chat tt has found 
favour with the Montenegrins, and that although the idea 
U new in Ser^'ia, its expression will serve as a bailon 
rfVrro/ to test popular opinion in that country. Without 
any such temptations in the pasi for playing Russia's 
game, Montenegro has over and over again testified her 
devotion to iht Cxar by assailing the TurksL She has 
acted as the ^lear-point in those popular risings against 
Mussulman rule which enabled the Emperor of Russia to 
f‘gure as the patron of the oppressed Christian natlonali- 
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ties. With personal considerations of the strongest kind 
tlirown in, lltcre can be no doubt of her wiUiogness to lead 
tlic way wherever Russia calls. Whenever Montenegro 
moves, however, the hour of cottcealment will have passed, 
ns the only possible military operation for her would be to 
harass Austria In Bosnia, or to assail Bulgaria on her Hank, 
Things have not yet reached this pass, and vve must look 
for the presenmuon of the danger in some more insHious 
form than an overt demonstration by hlontenegro. 

In turning our ej'es dbewberc they are at once arrested 
hy the critical condition of afiaiis in Servia, wliere at any 
moment events may happen wMch w’ill precipitate the crisis 
every one dreads. The return of Queen Nathalie to Bel¬ 
grade b in itself an omiuous circumstance, but her return 
in dchance of the edndhions imposed by her husband, ex- 
fCing Milan, adds immensely to the gravity of the step. 
I'he statement that she will hold herself aloof from the 
political contest associated with the general elections that 
will be in progress during her residence at Belgrade can 
imj>ose upon nobody. It is on the face of it absurd to 
think that an energetic ivoman of the masterful tempera¬ 
ment of Queen Nathalie, who, under the restraini imposed 
by tier husband, still exercised a considerable iodueoce 
on the politics of her country, could be induced to sit 
still in the moment of her triumph, and to refrain from 
giving encouragement to that party which is willing to 
receive inspiration from her, and to carry out the behests 
of the Czar. Even if all the conditions which King Milan 
sought to impose upon her had been accepted, there is little 
doubt that the restraint would have been too irksome, and 
that she would not have abided by tlie conditions. But 
those conditions have been virtually set on one side King 
Milan's efforts have been renderetl abortive. The Regents 
Itave actjuiesced in al! the material lesijuirements of the 
Queen, who is left mistress of the situation. Queen 
Nathalie returns to Belgrade as the recc^nized Icaderof the 
J'anslavist niovetuent, and as the focus of Russian intrigue. 


# 
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The point of immediate curiosity is the effect the 
Queen^s presence wiJl have on her son. King; Milan 
always f^red her influence over this youthful representative 
of the family and fortunes of the Obrenoviich, and it was 
for this reason that he strove so hard to hedge round her 
return with every degree of formality, and to give her as 
few opportunities of seeing her son as possible. But all 
his efforts have been baflled, and the Queen is practically 
mistress of the situation at Belgrade, As we cannot 
sup{K>se that King Milan was apprehensive without some 
reason of his divorced wife's tnlluenoe, the probability 
seems to be fhat her son will yield 10 it, and that the ruling 
power will pass into her hands. In itself this result would 
be bad enough, for it would be injurious to the interests 
of Austria-Hungary, with w'hich those of Germany and 
England are so closely connected : hut its immediate con¬ 
sequences promise to be still more grave and embarrassing. 
If Queen Nathalie were to firmly establish her position at 
Belgrade, the Government of Austria might by an effort of 
restraint continue to tolerate the presence of even so 
hostile an influence as hers would be ait her dom* for the 
sake of nut disturbing the general peace; but if, far from 
giving tranquillity to Sen^ian politics. Her presence is proved 
to be the cause of bitter strife between contending factions, 
jeopardizing the dynasty and unhinging the public mind 
it is not easy to see how Austrian ministers will be able to 
tolerate A state of things which b intended to 1)0 subversive 
of their legitimate rights and position in the valley of the 
Danube, 

The risk of an immediate disturban^ lies rather from 
the action of King Milan than from what the Queen her¬ 
self will dou Although he voluntarily resigned his position 
as sovereign, he has shown so much care in excluding his 
lace consort, that, if the fact were not publicly proclaimed, 
which it is, it would still be evident that lie would resent to 
the full extent of his power and influence her exercising 
the guiding cantrol of Servian aflairs. The mere possi* 
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bility of suob a result is sufficient to goad him into actlout 
precipitate from our point of view, but from his calculated 
to attain its ends before Queen Nathalie is in a position to 
defy him. King Milan has shown himself singularly 
indifferent to advice, and the pressure brought to bear 
upon him from the most influential quarters may fail to 
induce him to turn aside from whatever course he may 
himsdf decide upon- He abdicated his throne in spite of 
the recommendations of his best and most powerful friendsi, 
and there is every reason to say that lie will be equally 
indifferent to the same influences now that he seema 
resolved to oppose with all hw resources and at alt costs 
the acqubilion of supreme governing power by cx-Queen 
Nathalie- 

The only manner m which he can reassert wliat he 
consideis to be his rights is by reappearing at Belgrade, 
when he must compel the Regents to defer to his wishes, 
and carry out the stipulation he Insisted upon at the time of 
his abdication, and which constitute the conditions under 
which they exercise the rights of a Regency, tf King 
Milan were to do this, anxiety would be felt as to whether 
his parmans or those of the Queen were the more 
mimerous and better otganizecL The Queen certainly 
enjoys all the advantages to be derived from the careful 
organization and preparation of the ground made by 
Russia, and if her residence in the country is allowed to 
remain undisturbed throughout the winter, she will no 
doubt succeed in making her position impregnable. Her 
greaiest advantage, however, will consist in her ot^ainitig 
an ascendency over her son, and in thus being able to 
speak with all the authority' of the ruler. The dread of 
that, as has been said, will impel King Milan to prompt 
action, and the struggle will very much depend on how far 
the Regents will think it best to identify thdr interests 
with the cause of the late king or queen. Had Austria 
prepared the ground as well as Russia has, she might have 
exercised a determining voice in the settlement of this 
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quistion, but unfortunately Austria has not done so, and 
her support would rather add to the unpopularity of King 
Milan than promote his interests. At the same time his 
complete failure would mevitahlylead loan Austrian armed 
intervention id Servia. 

From whatever point of view we take of the situation, 
two things seem clear. The first is that a violent collision 
between King Milan and Queen Nathalie is inevitable; and 
the second that it seems impossible for this to terminate 
without extending the area of the contest Russia will not 
abandon its most favoured proiegit after she has volun¬ 
tarily pbced herself in a position of danger for the further¬ 
ance of the Panslavbt i^use. King Milan's interference 
must prm’oke the wrath of Russia; and if there is no other 
way ol doing ity Russian troops will have to be sent, and a 
nevr dynasty provided, as is so plainly threatened by die 
Ten Commandments of Russia, in order that Servia may 
not pass under an anti-Muscovite ioflueoce. Austria coiJd 
under ao circumstances tolerate the active intervention of 
Russia in Servb. She would be aimpdled by o'ery 
instinct of &df-preser\'ation to occupy Belgrade, and antici¬ 
pate the threatened movements of Russian troopsu The 
consequences of those acts would be the speedy emtbreak 
of hostilities between Austria and Russia, and It could but 
prove the precurKir of that terrible genera! war w'hicb 
every one only thinks of comparing with an Armageddon 
of the nations. 

Servia Is not, lK>wever,thc only, if the chief, irritant cause 
at work in South-east Europe. The part that Roumania 
will play in the next phase of the Eastern question is still 
matter of conjecture. The Panslavtst Committee do not 
mince matters when they say that the German dynasty at 
Bucharest must be displaced, and that the orthodox r^lgion 
miisL prevail from the Truth to the Adriatic, But the 
1 lohemollurns at Bucharest have as much objection, to be 
eUaced as their kinsmen at Berlin. While the spirit of faction 
runs high throughout Roumanla, it seems impossible to say 
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whether the p^ifty in favour of Russia or that against it ^ in 
the majority^ The former are, however, li kely to lose ground 
as the conviction spreads, that the success of Russia will 
entail the disappearance of Roumania as an independent 
State, anfl the growth of a consolidated national part^ may be 
thcgutcoinc of the present confuskio in Roumanbn politics. 
Here a^piin it is imrortunatc that A ustHa does not enjoy 
the greatest popularity, for if the Roumanians were free from 
prejudice and wisely advised} tiiey should have no difriculiy 
in conting to a cuncltision as to whether this indtpcodence 
had more to dread from Russia or from Austria. The best 
guaraiuee that Roumanian action will be of a more discreet 
character than some of the poptilar Inducnces at work in the 
countiy -would indicate. Is to be found in the prevalent dislike 
to the even temporary occupation of Roumadian territory by 
Russian troops, and that seems the inevitable consequence 
of a Russo*Roumanian alliance. Even when there was a 
common and much hated adversary in Turkey it was ditVicult 
to maintain liarmony lietween Russians and Roumanians, 
and with the absence of a sympathetic object the task tvould 
be impossible. Even admitting the antipathy of Roumanians 
for Anstna, Russia cannot count on the ct^openuion of the 
Roumanian people as she can upon Servb. and Montem^fOv 
The German dynasty at liucharest may yet prove able 
to bafUc the designs made against it, and to prevent 
one at least of Russia’s Ten Commandments from being 
obej'etL 

While discussing the situation In Montenegro, $ervja, and 
Ronmania, we aic dealing with territory more or less subject 
to Russian influences, and where the balance of probability 
is ciclier altogether or lai gely in favour of the different states 
ranging themselves on the side of the Czar, But a tmal 
change comes over the matter when we turn from tliem to 
Bulgaria, In Bulgaria we find the one state where cbicdy 
through her own fault Russia has lost ground, and where the 
conimand» of the Fanslavisi Committee are least likely to 
meet with csompUance. The liarshneas shown by the 
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RTissfan Government m its treatment of the new Bulgaria 
has alienated the sympathy created by the war which 
emancipated Bulgaria from the Turk, and as Turkey is 
more dispoa^d to regard Bulgaria as an ally than as a 
successful rd>el. it is highly improbable that Russia wil! have 
any chance of regaining her lost |>opularity, T he Crsar 
hunted Prince Alexander from hk tiirune, and for his 
successor he can find nothing but frowns. Bulgaria has 
prospered during the bst four years in defiance of Russia 
and without her support The protector oi all the Ctiristian 
subjects of llte Porte has refused to hold any cominunicadou 
with her, and has treated a young and ambitious naiionality 
w-lth much of the sternness that parents sometimes think it 
wise to show tourards recalcitrant children. 

The only kind and encouraging words that the Bulgarians 
have heard in the days of their troubles are those spoken by 
the Emperor of Austria, in what may be termed his tm* 
official recognition of the Principality of Bu^ria. There 
can be no doubt that they produced a great and probably a 
durable impre^ion on the minds of Prince Fenlinamfs sub¬ 
jects They sverc the lirat iodlauion that the absence of 
formal diplomatic rebiions dtd not imply indifference to 
what was pa c ing in one of the most ihfiporta.ni parts of 
Europe, or a want of appntciation of the sdf-rcstraint and 
• dignity shown by the Bulgarians under trying circumstances. 
The isolation in which Bulgaria has been left by Russia's 
haughtiness would naturally tnducti her to welcome the 
substitution of some other ]iowerfuI protector, which can 
only be Austria. Additionid force would be given to that 
sentiment by the conviction that Russia was bent on 
injuring Bulgaria in any way she couJd, and, if in no other, 
then by letting loose on her Servia and Montenegro. There 
seems good reason to believe that Bulgaria would l>e more 
titan a match for these two states combined, but tlie contest 
could not fail to give Russhi many [ilavisiblG excuses for 
active intervention. I’or iluit reason alone it would be 
highly desirable for Bulgaria to stand well with the Govern- 
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menc of Austria, and it so bnpp^s that Russia, by tier active 
intrigues at Ccttinjc, Belgrade, and Bucliarest, has forced 
ujKin Austrian ministers the conviction that it‘would be wdl 
to have one friend EndifTerent to RuMian blandisUmcnts In 
the Balkan peninsula, and that triend can only be Bulgaria. 

Wc have seen Itiat the most serious ground for appre¬ 
hending early disturbance in South-east Europe lies in the 
direction of Serwia; but it must not be assumed that 
Bulgaria herself may not be the provocative cause of 
strife. The Bulgarian people have made such prcigress as 
a self-governing nation, and have act]uired sucli conrHlcnce 
irt themselves, that they chafe, and not tmnaturally, at the 
anomalous and unjust position to which they have been 
assigned by the timidity of Europe, They would enjoy in 
name as well as in substance the independence which they 
have made a supreme effort to achieve, and only a lew 
weeks ago there appeared every reason toi believe that the 
anniversary’ of Bulgaria's independence would be ceJcbcaied 
by throw'ing as a dehance in the tecdi of Russia her right 
and resolve to exist as a sovereign state. Unle^ Russia 
were to eat all her duvats, and the Ciar to show a capacity 
of forgiveness with which he is cot credited, this step 
wrould be resented by Russia, and would lead to u military 
descent on Bulgaria either from the Block Sea or through 
Roumania. The danger was momentarily staved off on ihe 
last occasjoji, but it may recur at any moment. As a 
counter-move to any Kussioo demonstration at Belgrade it 
would not be incfTectuaJ, and for that reason Bulgaria 
might receive encouragement from Austria to commit 
herself; hut die more imminent risk seems 10 be that the 
encouragement will come from Turkey, who is apprehen*- 
sive of Joss in Albania from Montenegrln-Servian action, 
and who thinks by compliance with the wishes of her 
feudatory that she may gain a devoted and useful ally 
against Servia. We must therefore be careful not to 
e.xclude Bulgaria when we are reckoning up the inflamnia- 
tory' elements near the powder magazine of Europe. 
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With such condidons in force, cxdiidiog from consider¬ 
ation the lotion of Grtece, which can never counted 
upon for any long period, k needs a very opiimbtic nature 
to say that the peace of Europe is assured, and that there 
is no danger of war. The truth is nearer the opposite; 
the peace of Europe is b jeopardy, and the sjiectre of war 
draws nearer- The principal causes of danger have beeo 
pointed out- The Great^rowem know what war on a Jaige 
scale means. They know its certain cost and its doubtful 
issue. They have shrunk mote, than once in the last few 
ye.ars from an appeal to the terrible .irbitrament of arms, 
and only some sudden national tmouoii will overcome tlic 
caution of sovereigns and Governments ict every country 
except Russia, and Russia will only move when she tltinks 
either Uiat her hold on the Balkan pcoiusula is slipping 
away, or that domestic difficulties are only to be settled or 
shelved by the excitement of a foreign war. Were the 
only risk of strife to, emanate from the Great (’owers, there 
would be reason tobelievo that peace might be preserved 
lode finitely. But there is no controlling the. action of such 

states as Montenegro and Servia- It is obviously a just 
cause of indignation and even of irritation that two such 
insigniheant and disreputable communities should be able 
to stir up the embers of a gencntl war, and set the whole 
of Euroite by the ears, The fact cannot, however, be 
impeached, and the only remedy is the strong one that 
Austria should receive the mandate of Euroim to perform 
the thankless task of occupying Belgrade This step 
alone will nip in the bud a plot rhat is rapidly developing, 
and at ihe same time give thise petty communities a 
salutary lesson that Europe will not allow them to injure 
the iriDSt important communilits, and create a strife 
which it is to the human interest should never happen. 

Asiaticos. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Affairs in Afghiinistan have reinamed in a settled con< 
ditiun during the whole of the past quarter. 7'he Ameer 
has oomiileted the paeifieation of hts province of Turkestan 
in the thorough manner in w’hich he commenced the taslt» 
ant] the announccnient that he U on the eve of returning to 
Cabul will show that he has convinced htmsdf thaif so iar 
as interna) danger goes^ his position in the north is secure. 
The rising in Badakshan which raised a inotneiitary appre¬ 
hension was promptly crushed, and sen'ed only to show the 
stability of Abdurrahman's hold on that province. On this 
{mint it is interesting to have the independent testimony of 
a Russian officer, Captain Gombtehevsky, to whose lours in 
High Asia we liave several times rderrad, and who is once 
more exploring the districts south of the Pamir. His 
evidence, invofunoiry as it must be considered, upon the 
strength of the Ameer's position even in Roslian and 
Shignan. must be held to clearly dispose of any sugges¬ 
tion that tile Afghan authority therein is so slight as to 
call lor supersesston. 

The genend position in Afghanistaa cootinuesito be 
sfitisfactory and encounqjing. The Ameer's son and 
presumptive heir, Habibultah, young as he is^ has ad¬ 
ministered the affairs of Cabul with much discretion and 
success. The tranquiUiiy of the country has never been 
greater than during the la.vt eighteen months. The rebel¬ 
lion of Xsfaak Khan, far from weakening tlie Ameer's hold 
on bis subjects, has very much strengthened it, and it is 
impossible to mention a time when A%banistan was more 
composed within itsdf. This circumstance is rendered all 
the more encouraging and significant, because with so many 
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persotiii interested in spre^ing unfavouTaJalc mmours about 
Afghanistan, and in magnifying the importance of petty 
disturbances, it showrs that the trantptilUijr is unquestioit' 
able and well established. We hope that the return of the 
Ameer to Cabul will be followed by the revival of the 
projixt of a suitable English embassy to Uie Afghan capital, 
and wc hope still more that that mission will lead to prac¬ 
tical sdiemes for the material developtneni of Afghanistan. 
l*he essential preliminary* of all such, schemes should be the 
continuatiou of the Pishin railway to Cjmdahar. The 
Ameer himself would benefit largely from the establish¬ 
ment of a similar concern to the Stale Bank of Persia in 
his couttir)*, and although his commercial policy is not 
exaedy of the nature to suit our interests, he is so keenly 
alive to the advantages of an increased revenue that he 
might be inducetl to look with favour on those undertakings 
which, under English or other auspices, must soon and at 
an early date efliect the regeneration of all the piincipai 
countries of Asia Among those slates Afglianistani is in 
our eyes one of'the most important from a political stand- 
fminc. 

Talking of the regeneration of Asiatic countries suggests 
a reference to the adoption at last by Cliiha of a railway 
poUcy which will, before many years luive rolled by, give 
that Empire Several iinttcrts"* main lines, connecting parts 
of its vast territory b>’ hours where weeks and even months 
are now required. The first railway is to be from Pekin 
lo Hankow. In a few years there will be another from 
Hankow to Canton, and we may reasonably assume that 
neither Nankin nor Manchuria will be allowed to long 
remain outside the reach of the latest improvemenL Eiercc 
as the struggle has l>ecn between the supporters of the old 
system ami die advocates of cliange, there is every reason 
for hoping that now that the fight is over the victory has 
been complete, and that Uicre is no risk of a reversal of 
the policy which has been so tardily adopted. It Is im¬ 
possible to predict %vhai changes this event will produce in 
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the rndustrtiiJ life of ChiTiiL N^otwithstanding the ctepros- 
slott in the Chinar tcH trade fit Ei^Iand, the geneml tituls 
of that country shows every sign of increase and prosperity. 
When ihe blood is made to ctrculaie more rapidiy in the 
aged veins of the Chin(>se nation the expectation thnt 
their country wiii prove a Utopia (s not unlifcely to be 
realized. 

The Chinese have uo intention of being lufvde fools of 
in their commercial undertakings. Their railways wiil be 
for the benefit of China and not of the foreigner. So far 
as possible they will be made by Chinese labour, ant! of 
Chinese materials, The start wlU have to be effected under 
European instigation, and it may be, many years before the 
supreme posts of administration can lie eatrusted to otlier 
hands than Europeans. But the ultimate goal to be 
attained will be the maintenance of these railways by 
Chinese engineers, managers, and directors. The intro¬ 
duction of railways must tend to a large increase in the 
development of coa! and iron, in both of which mlnends 
China is known to be exceptionally rich, and. it must 
stimulate the import of manufacinred articles both from 
England and from India. After long cUscussIon and some 
uncertainty as 10 the action of the Pektn Government, 
the great commercial era in China seems to have fairly 
begun. 

VVliile China is about to take this important step in her 
own lemiory* she is indirectly concerned in, and will Ik 
much alTeeied by, tbe decision to which the Russian 
Gos'ernment has come to prosecute, with as little delay as 
pos,=iible, its long conteni|ilaicdeniefprlseof a railway across 
the vast expanse of Siberia to Vladivostock. General 
AnnenkolT has surveyed the route, and is confident of his 
ability to complete it in between four and flvo years. 
Unless a great European war compels a diversion of the 
funds, it is probable that his expectations will be realiaed, 
for the Russian Government seems at last to have awoke 
to the Im^iortance of its vitgin possession in Siberia, and 
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U> be consequently anxious to develop its resources. The 
ooniitnicunn of this railway along the whole of the northern 
frontier of China must produce an imporlant effect on the 
adjacent districts in Mongolia, and will certainly necessitate 
some correspondfiig action on the part of China, particularly 
in Manchuria, where the miiitar)' position of the Pekin 
Governraeni cannot be rendered loo strong. 

Thiti the Chinese themselves r^irc the significance 
of events in this quarter may be gathered from tbeit 
having decided to establish a strong naval flotilla on the 
river Songari. Nominally ttttcndetl to put down river 
piracy, it is n 1f»o calculated to strengthen the position of 
the Chinese garrison with that of Russia across 

the frontier. The garrison of Manchuria lias recently b«^n 
increased, and armed with new weapons. In numbers, it 
is adequate to all the requirements of the province, and its 
efficiency is believed to be very considerable; but it cannot 
fail to be rendered better able to cope with an European 
opponent by the co-operation of this river flotilla. Suc¬ 
cessful in Manchuria, the same principle will be applied in 
regard to the other rivers and inland Mas of Cliina, and 
nothing can be more conducive to the stability of the 
central authority' than that it should control an efficient 
police force of this description. 

In Persia we must expect that Russia will not be long 
before she makes some effort to recover the ground she 
thinks she has lost through the commercial concessions 
to Englishmen; but it is not probable tliat she will resort 
to any violent measures, or to seizure of temto^J^ At 
present her acts point in a very opposite direction, and she 
apjKurently hopes by the establishment of a company for 
developing trade to obtain her sliare in the exploitation 
of Persia. Meantime, it may be noted that Prince Dol* 
gorouki, whose diptomacy is popularly considered in Rusria 
to have been no match for thiit of Sir Driunmond Wolff, 
will not return to Teheran. Who his successor will be is 
Mill unknown. 
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Professor \^ambiry has written to the Nawab fMxlool 
Luteef, of Calcutta^ the fotlowing interesting letter on 
Indian Mahommedans;— 


**BuEiAPE« Usi^aasTTY, Auzutt »1, iSS?' 

Mv prjiR Saw«i,'-J b«s toftAiwwUiJge wilt* 
itc€l[yi of the vatuabk «i<l bWrestiBg lanijiiiMs on 
and doings of the ^tihotonaaian Litewry Society of Cilcotia. which you 

have been so kind as to send rat, j„T„T,(.r.i 

*-A.ooe whoisdeeply into«ted In the weliimtaod 
of the Mahoiwuediui world. I ia« tong (ioie efio niched ?!!? <^51-,! 
greatest oiientioA to the activity of this Societyi cieati. an _ 
ably wd1 by you, and I need seatwir say that I sm raueh 
for hann« lUrorded lo me the opportunity uf enwong Into relaiions with a 
Biaji of your aWliiie^, patrioiiiitii. wd true devotiOn to pur nation. 

<' fliing devoted the gmaial pm of my life to the study ^ he 
Mahnntmedtn rations and «HH«rie^ I f<!al 

irtnk of the CatctilU literaty Sodety of ^ ’ 

famished the mml elr^iuent proof that a uatloti, wliuse holy 
(he saying, Jim.i 

from mdle to gmw, wdl no* and cumot mmam 

nroKte^. (nd that Ulam is Hill able and willing to revive ihe^ories of 

middle age. when the fonowers of the Ko«m wem the lordi-beaoas of 

civiliiHion to maiikindp _^ , 

ll H nlM fmia a politick point «f view that I mast wmgratuljle you 

oo your dntngv fur yort have altown to yo«r fcllow^Klievims the 

of W’cvtemcuUure picscftted ifi English to the dim tmd faV l(,ht 

which might come fmm ehewhete 1 am not an Engl^h«.an, andj do 

not iEnorc the ihortcmtiina* and mistakes of EtigiiiK rale m but« 

one who has lived in Bway cotmirles of Etirops and Avia, ond wim t^ 

ereiit ttouble to bok deeply into mailers, t can ofittire >wt (Hat 

by (hr in advance of the rest of European naikms tn point Of view ol 

jnslice. himanity. Ubeny, and to-doUng with those vrtto a« 

her Q« Vou, the Indian Mabotnmedans, who, asthe suaesson of Wtauo, 

can jmtly fr/J,^ /um^ inlr^ucid 

aiHcd upon to gitw lo the rest of the penpb of Hindustan ^ bol 

and emmple in choowns Uie atipropriiite JMana for mCNlcrataii^ ?□« 

rmitddess Iwt «iti.iuatod cultom. I ™hrf 

advancing hi ntoderu srienct*. could tnte the lead m the 

wortd as an ilKtractor and a* n ctviliJitng ag«H: hot poor 

rounded hj enemies and weakened by cotiunoal ^rtu^ mtm ^ 

«iuggle toha esivlcnm. and cannot look to h« 

di«S«, in spite of the Imhir: quaUli« and patootorm of her pmseni 

nilcT, whom 1 am proud to cdl my frtcntL , . ^ i„ 

‘‘In default of a Mmiero guidij. yon a« «n Uw best ^ m Imla to 

havins adopted EneUih tutonhip. and you, who W tt^ 

«u do certainly the b«t service to ymn nabob nd reh^on ,n encora^ 
the Mahommedins on the path of \\hestorii culinre and sdenca, I 
my age would ptniiii me a il«U to lodia. for t have not yfct given up the 
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of ddi^Trmg » few lectures in PetfEsm* whicli 1 Bpeat Ea^e my nmtlter- 
l^aa^ to the NfotKsinmcdmj of India; aad if 1 come to tudm^ I thill 
Hfipear there under the pitronoge of ymt Sodeiy, tryitig to contritktiieE i 
small ttene to the noble hmtdiog tiised by your eflbrts. 

** 1 b£a:ytiiir pardon for hatiii|^ venrored to mtmde with my bng lettH'^ 
whkh I condcuie with the lw|>c of yuat fi^t^iiring me with the opportiroiiy 
to oottrinoo oxir correspondencCf iPid of your forwarding also in futccc the 
pQbUtaliCKns of your Society to 

^•Yositi biihfiilly^ 

“Ar 
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reviews. 

Tht Marquis of DaihousU* 

If Captain Trotter’s monograph on the great Marquis of 
DalhonsJe is something deficient in colour and vivacity, 

It still forms a solid and creditable addition to the stntM- 
nien series of Messrs. W. H. Mod and Co. C* The 
Marquis of DaUtousW by Captain j. L. TKOrrER. (Messrs, 
W I-L Allen and Co,)] Captain Trotter is fortunately in 
s>mipathy with his subject, ami he has a proper appreem- 
tion of the splendid deeds of the great Pro*Conaul. But 
who indeed can fail to feel oihenvEse if he only appt^aeh 
tlie subject witli an open and i^ndid mind ? E n our opmion 
Lord Dalhousie was a greater man even than he appears 
to Captain Trotter. His anncxatirai policy from the Pim. 
lab to Pegu, and from Berar to Owde—annexations whteh 
were always forced upon him, and which wete generally 
distasteful to no one more than their author—has been 
fixed upon as the chief object forhfe parmans and oppo- 
nenrs to squabble over but Uic annexation policy showed 
only one phase of Lord Dalhoude's character. He was 
not (ess rcmarkable as an internal administrator than as a 
supreme governor with large views on gen^l policy, and 
lo this side of hts work and character Gapom Tiwcr 
ample justice. The introduction of railways the tele- 
jJph into India during his Govemor-Genemlship was ^ 

l^rtan. .pi»Jc. a.uj if h= -""O' I* Siv'- .7,?,'^, 
claim in regard u* initiating it. it cnnnoi be ‘•'"■^7' *"= 
,«aacd all to impnrumee. and that he en«nm^ by every 
roeaiB in his power Ihe speedy eoinpIeBon of mam Irani. 
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lines throughout the counlrj'. The perusal of such a work 
os this tends to strengtlieo the conviction that Llie British 
power in India has been the creation of a few men of 
superlative genius and energy^ whose great schemes have 
heen supplemented by the coiidnuous efforts of a body of 
individually unknown but able and courageous officials. 
Among these great geniuses three stand out far above 
their dassj Hastings, VV^ellesIey^ and Daihousic, Lord 
Clive, whose sen^tceB were of a difTerent order, but rjol less 
s^nal, will as time goes on be regarded more and more as 
the soldier founder of the Empire of Bridsh^lndia ; and 
although the Governor-General is also a director of armies, 
he is essentially the administrator of more than two hundred 
million people, for whom war Ls only a scourge and terror. 
Ait to Lord DaJhousie's exact pLtce in the triumvirate 
named opinions will differ, but probably tlie majority of 
persons will agjree with U3 in placing him between the two 
not c^uitc so great as VV^arren Hastings, and yet as having 
accomplished more than the Marquis Wellesley, The 
book will certainly give tlie genera) t^er some idea as to 
the hard facts and necessities of Indian Govenimeni. 


jlcrifsi 

Mk. Ue- \\ ifitJT is to be complmtented on having written 
an entertaining and insmtetive volume about bis )and 
joutticy across Asia and Europe, from Pekin to Calais. 
[" From Pekin to Calais by Und;‘ by H. De Windt, 
With illustrations and mape (London, Chapaum and Hal), 
18S9.)] u resembles very closdy M, Victor Mdgnan’s 
Dc Paris k Pekin," and strangely enough both writers 
come to the same conclusion. '* jV'a/Afs Jkis /A / rVj/ Aa 
de €t livrtr The parts of China and Siberia 
through which Mr. de Windt passed have been often 
described by previous writers, English and Russian. Two 
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favourable representatious may be taken in Michie and 
Ttmkotvsky, and, CQtnparing tbe present writer with thtise 
and others, it will be readily acknowledged that he has 
much to tell os that we had not learnt from, any previous 
traveller. HLs account of Pekin is particularly vivid, and 
' If we should hesitate ti) accept all his statements of fact as 
authentic, it is rather because we know the difficulty of 
ascertaining the truth about any subject during a brief 
visit, than because we can positively say that the truth is 
something quiic different. We feel Ixmnd to utter a word 
of caution to die reader before accepting Mr. de Wrndt’s 
portrait of the Emperor Kivaogsu as a. faithful representa¬ 
tion of that youthful potentate's diameter and iiabits. 
Much cunoiiity has been and will be felt on the subject, 
but we question w'hethcr .Mr. dc VV'indc Is quite accurate 
in several of hh> statements, as for instance, that the 
Empress Regent olwerved the feudal sj^tem, or that the 
Emperor’s ministers cannot approach wiiiun sixty or 
seventy yards of him. On both these points wc liavu 
reason to say that Mr. de Windt was niisiD/ormed, and 
when a traveSler is discovered making too readily state¬ 
ments that rest on an insufficient foundation it necea^rily 
damages those for which he lias every warrant. Mr. dc 
Windt's remarks and experiences are calculated and per- 
lia]is intended to show that those who travel in China must 
prepare to be disillusionbtetl.. In no part of the world Is 
travelling attended with greater inconvenience and un¬ 
certainty, and in none Is the reward from the spectacle of 
new scenery, and strange or picturesque inhabitants and 
costumes less. Chinese life and Chinese scenery are mono- 
tonousL The people and their im>de of government are 
achniraUle, and, in a certain sense, formidable, but nobody 
can pretend that closer contact vrith them is calculated to 
inspire aflfection or regard. 
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Tkt IndiAH Muitaj, 

The fiftli volume of the rabtnei editioti uf Kayes and 
Malleson’s *• History of the Indian Mutiiiy/ edited by 
Colonel Mallcsori (VV. H. Allen and Co.), has been pub¬ 
lished, Our opinion of this standard work has been too* 
often expressed to admit of repetilion, and it will suffice 
to say that tins volume brings to a conclusion the history- 
of the purely military events of the great Indian uprising 
of t857, Among many np^le events it describes the late 
Lord Straihnairn’s remarkable campaign in Central Indian 
his defeat of the Gwalior contingent, and the pursuit of 
Tontia Topee. The sixth and concluding volume of the 
edition is promised fur an early dale 


Likfury Map af Asia. 

Messes, W, and A. K. Johnston, of Edinburgh am! 
Lx}ndon, have ijublidied an excellent Ubraiy Map of 
Asia, which will meet a very generi!] want and wbldt 
will fhdlitatc reference to those old countries that are 
once again attracting from the world, their proper nftarc 
of attenUnri for either enmmertial or political reasmis. 
The map forms one of die Modern series of Library 
Maps, and its sire is 53 inches by 4J. The scale is one 
of 145 miles to the incl]; and last, but not least important^ 
the price is not excessve. In a wall map two things aru 
more reriuisitc than any other. Tlic first is dearness of 
type in the names, and the second the marking off of the 
different countries and |>6litica1 division.*; by expressive 
colours contrasting well with each other. In these 
essential points, Messrs* Johnstons Map of India meeu 
every requirement and fulRIs all conditions. It will be 
foimd ciseftd for schools and colleges as well as for titc 
Hbmry of the man who for any reason is interested Iti 
what haj^ns in the East, 
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A Stt^urd of 

Tii? laic Sui^con-I^Iajor Purcell has written a aUigularly 
CDitutaiiimg volume on life tn a Japanese village dose to 
the G»pUaJ, and his word-pictures are expressed b wdl- 
' chosen anti elegant language, such as is not often to be 
TOfcl within books of this class. [•* A Suburb of Vedo," by 
the laic SuTgeon-General T, A. P. Purceu- With illustra- 
ibns. (Chapman and Hall. 1889.)"] The Japanese a« as 
interesting and attractive a peO[ile as the Chinese arc the 
reverse. The more Tve know of them, the more do \vc 
wish to know, and the greater ^tisraction do we feel in die 
fact that this Asiatic people have been drawn within the 
range of civiliantion and that they are never likely again to 
relapse into the slough of Oriental exclusiveness^ Dr, 
Purcell h ad no political ideas or oplntons 10 ventilate in 
this book. Mis sole object is to instruct his readers about 
some of the less*known phases of Japanese social life, and 
wc do not know where a more charming narrative could be 
found than thar with which he has provided us. His 
description of the village and its inhabitants, of ihostr 
typical characters in all villages—tire doctor and the barber 
—and of the rural life of the commune* are at) excelletit, and 
inspire regret that from so vivid a pen wc shall get no 
'more amusement combined W'iih instruction. 


Alieu's Intiia Lift. 

Tiie official India List, published twice a year by Messrs, 
W. H. Allen & Co*, of 13. V\aiorloo Place, has duly made 
its appearance for the motiih of J uly, and it contains all the 
old features which have made it such an indispensahle book 
of reference, while the official data has’U been brought 
down to tlic latest dale possible* Considering the slowness 
wttit tvhich news of deaths or rettrements is iransiitittcd to 
the India Office, it is not a hide CTcditablc that these data 
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JifviiTos, 


are supplied so promptly in Messrs. Afles's pubticaiion. 
We have so often dluded to the merits of ^ Indm- List 
tliat it IS unnecessary for us to dwdl upon them^again at 
any Icngtht and it will sufficCi to say that the present 
number sustains tlic*'high reputation that it has acquireil 
and retained in the many.ye^ that Itave retap^ since ft 
was lii^t publishecL 
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